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DON’T  SELL 
SHOPWORN  GOODS 


•restore  them  to 
first-day  newness 
with  Z  0  R I C ! 


N  Easlern  shop  priced  forty  dresses  at  $21.95  each. 
Two  dozen  sold  at  that  price — the  others,  soiled 
from  fitting  and  display,  had  to  be  marked  and  remarked 
down  as  low  as  $9.95.  A  Zoric  installation  would 
have  made  sales  leaders  out  of  those  losers — by  giving 
the  management  a  definite  mark-down  control. 

•  No  longer  must  you  take  heavy  losses  on  shopworn 
goods.  Clean  them  with  Zoric,  right  there  in  your 
store,  and  sell  them  at  their  full-profit  price! 

ZORIC  is  a  ^‘diflferent’’  dry  cleaning  system. 
It  uses  a  non-inflammable,  non-explosive  fluid — cleans, 
dries,  and  deodorizes  in  a  single,  straight-through 
cycle  of  operation.  Zoric  Cleaning  restores  first-day 
freshness  to  fabrics  —  original  brightness  to  colors. 
And  leaves  no  tell-tale  odor.  Zoric  is  compact,  fully 
enclosed;  easy  to  install,  economical  to  operate. 
And  fast  —  the  3018-B  Zoric  Unit  delivers  21  pounds 
of  quality  cleaning  every  30  minutes!  Write — now 
— for  the  Zoric  story  of  complete  mark-down  control. 

DRY  MACHINERY  CO.*  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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NONE  BUT  WHITE  HAS  THE  KIND  OF 
EXPERIENCE  IT  TAKES  TO  BUILD  SO 
MUCH  QUALITY  AT  SO  LOW  A  PRICE 

•  Here’s  new  advertising  value  —  style  —  and 
beauty ...  the  first  streamlined  trucks  in  America! 

They’re  ready  now — the  finest  trucks  that  ever  bore 
the  White  name — White’s  answer  to  the  crying 
need  for  a  quality  truck,  designed  for  today’s  oper¬ 
ating  conditions,  and  priced  within  reach  of  all. 

During  the  past  few  years  many  operators  were 
forced  to  turn  to  cheaper,  lighter  trucks.  As  soon 
as  they  were  taxed  beyond  the  definite  limitations 
for  which  they  were  built  they  became  too  costly 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  new  Whites  are  real  quality  trucks — all  White 
quality  and  engineering  —  from  the  manufacturer 
which  operators  know  has  the  experience,  the  facil¬ 
ities  and  the  skilled  man-power  to  build  quality. 


The  first  completely  streamlined  trucks  in  America.  Model  illustrated 
was  styled  by  Alexis  de  Sakhnoffsky,  leading  industrial  stylist.  All 
models  are  available  with  conventional  body  types  for  every  purpose. 

• 

Throughout  the  entire  specifications  White  has 
provided  the  type  of  ample  truck  ability  that  will 
show  the  owner  lower  operating  costs.  Feature  after 
feature  is  patented  and  exclusive  with  White — 
bringing  performance  possible  in  no  other  truck. 
Four  wheel  booster  operated  hydraulic  brakes;  the 
first  automatic  air  conditioned  cab,  etc.,  give  oper¬ 
ators  the  greatest  truck  value  on  the  market  today. 

See  the  new  Whites  at  your  nearest  White 
Factory  Branch  or  Dealer  or  telephone  for  a  dem¬ 
onstration.  Liberal  terms  can  be  arranged.  The 
Model  703  is  priced  at  ^1240,  chassis  at  factory. 

M  jel703  .  1-lV2Tons  Model  704  .  lV^-2  Tons 

Model  704A  .  2-3  Tons  Model  709  .  2V2-3  Tons 

Model  709A  .  3-4  Tons 

THE  WHITE  MOTOR  COMPANY  •  CLEVELAND 


THE  GREATEST 


IN  35  YEARS! 
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THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  TRUCK  ENGINE  EVER 
BUILT.  The  new  White-built  and  White- 
designed  270  cu.  in.,  80  H.  P.  engine  is  the 
most  durable,  economical  truck  engine  built. 
It  has  a  newly  designed  combustion  chamber 
exclusive  with  White  —  four  port  intake 
manifold — White  patented  stellite  screwed- 


in  valve  seats  — seven  bearing  counter- 
weighted  crankshaft— unusually  large  high- 
precision  steel  backed  engine  bearings 
— positive  lubrication  under  pressure,  to  all 
moving  parts.  The  efficiency  of  this  power 
plant  is  a  big  factor  in  making  these  new 
Whites  the  outstanding  truck  values  today. 


EXPERIENCE 


TYPICAL  OF  AMERICA’S 


STORES 


Filene’s  concentrate 
on  women’s,  men’s 
and  dsildren  ’s  clodd¬ 
ing.  They  operate 
a  specialty  store 
occupying  an  entire 
city  block. 


♦  “Our  sales  on  underwear  made  of  SPUN-LO  fabrics  are  very  satisfactory.  It 
sells  readily,  resulting  in  a  ^ood  turnover,”  say  Filene’s  of  Boston.  **Customers 
come  back  and  ask  for  it  by  name.”  ^  ^  In  tbis  merchandise  Filene’s  offer  tbeir 
patrons  equality  in  keeping  witb  tbe  tradition  of  tbeir  notable  store.  For  Quality  is 
always  carefully  maintained  in  SPUN-LO  fabrics,  wbicb  we  knit  in  our  own  modern 
plant.  ♦  ♦  Tbis  Quality  of  fabrics  is  matched  by  tbe  manufacturers  (to  whom  we 
distribute  SPUN-LO  fab  rics)  in  style,  bt,  comfort:  thereby  enabling  alert  retailers  to 
^ive  tbeir  customers  tbe  value  that  means  repeat  business  and  steady  patronage. 


INDUSTRIAL  RAYON 
CORPORATION 
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Editorials 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER.  Mavagiuq  Director 


Seven  Point  Housitifi  Program  Approved 
by  Your  Board 

A  T  its  October  iiiectin<i,  your  Board  of  Directors, 
upon  rccoiiiiiiciulation  of  Saul  Cohn — Chairman 
of  the  Housing  Coiiiiuittec  of  the  Association — ap¬ 
proved  a  practical  and  constructive  i)ro"raui  which, 
if  generally  observed,  will  enable  retailers  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Federal  Housing  Program  on  a  sound 
businesslike  basis. 

This  program,  unanimously  approved  by  your 
Board,  embraces  within  its  scope  the  following  seven 
reeommendations  for  the  guidance  of  the  Association 
and  its  Housing  Committee: — 

1.  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  shall  through  its  Housing  Commit¬ 
tee,  emphasize  the  provisions  of  the  Title 
I  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act,  indicating 
definitely  and  concretely  the  items  which 
can  be  sold  by  retailers  as  eligible  and  in¬ 
sured  items  under  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  Plan. 

2.  The  Committee  shall  also  outline  the 
ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  the 
creation  of  a  corporation,  subsidiary  to  a 
retail  department  store,  so  that  the  fi¬ 
nancing  of  goods  under  the  Fe»leral  Hous¬ 
ing  Administration  Plan  can  he  done  by 
the  store  itself. 

3.  It  is  the  ft'eling  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  that  the  present 
list  of  items  which  are  eligible  to  be  sold 
under  Title  1  should  not  be  further  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  other  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

4.  The  Housing  Committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  empowered  to  use  its  efforts, 
where  deemed  wise,  to  procure  from  Em¬ 
ergency  Relief  Funds  adequate  amounts 
for  the  making  of  surveys  locally  as  to 
housing  conditions  in  the  larger  urban 
centers. 

5.  Merchants  have  an  interest  in  the  re¬ 
housing  of  America,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Association,  in  that  it  may  be  done 
hy  private  initiative  and  result  in  the 
erection  of  small  homes  under  some 
standardized  system  of  construction,  with 
freedom  of  architectural  design.  It  is 
further  the  opinion  of  the  Association 


that  these  homes  should  he  sohl  to  per¬ 
sons  soundly  able  to  buy  on  such  terms 
of  mortgage  hnaiicing  as  will  jirevent  the 
loss  of  the  home  because  of  inability  to 
refinance  at  maturity,  and  with  a  financ¬ 
ing  cost  that  will  he  within  the  financial 
reach  of  this  type  of  buyer. 

6.  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposed 
rediscount  of  j)aper  under  the  Electric 
Home  and  Farm  Authority  is  an  unsound 
procedure  since  the  Government  enters 
into  the  hanking  field  instead  of  the  un¬ 
derwriting  field,  as  is  the  case  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration  Plan. 

7.  Since  the  present  Electric  Home  and 
Farm  Authority  plan  of  handling  the 
distribution  of  commodities  to  he  sold  to 
consumers  may  have  the  effect  of  limit¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  retailer,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  take  steps  if  necessary  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

«  •  «  «  » 

Elsewhere  in  this  Issue  of  The  Bi'LLETIN  will 
be  found  a  carefully  [)repared  statement  by  Saul 
Cohn,  Committee  Chairman,  which  points  out  the 
application  of  these  reeommendations  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  retailers  in  promoting  the  Federal  Housing 
Program.  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  urge  members 
to  read  this  statement  carefully,  as  well  as  suhse- 
<|uent  bulletins  on  this  subject  which  will  be  issued 
in  the  future  by  the  Housing  Committee. 

«  »  «  »  « 

In  our  opinion,  few  phases  of  the  New  Deal 
Program  offer  greater  possibilities  for  the  stimulation 
of  business  than  does  that  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration. 

The  need  for  such  a  program  on  a  national  scale 
is  so  great  that  it  has  been  estimated  that  its  full 
realization  would  create  employment  for  approxi¬ 
mately  four  million  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers. 
This  accomplishment  alone  would  go  a  long  way  in 
solving  our  present  unemployment  problem  and  the 
impotent  purchasing  power  of  a  great  mass  of  our 
unemployed.  Not  only  would  the  building  trades 
enjoy  a  much  needed  impetus  of  activity,  hut  also 
our  heavy  goo«ls  ami  consumer  goods  industries  would 
he  equally  stimulated. 

The  construction  of  new  homes,  and  the  mod- 
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ernization  of  present  ones  will  create  a  demand  for 
every  conceivable  line  of  building  material,  as  well 
as  for  equipment  and  home  furnishings  in  keeping 
with  new  construction.  In  fact,  it  has  been  conserva¬ 
tively  estimated  that  the  successful  carrying  out  of 
a  nation-wide  housing  program  should  create  a  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  home  appliances  and  furnishings 
during  the  next  five  years  of  approximately  $5,000,- 
000,000.  The  fulfillment  of  this  potential  need,  it 
seems  to  us,  should  challenge  the  attention  and  inter¬ 
est  of  manufacturers  and  retailers,  as  well  as  their 
active  cooperation  in  working  for  the  success  of  the 
program  which  will  make  this  vast  market  possible. 
The  Federal  Housing  Program  has  its  social 
benefits  as  well  as  its  economic  ones.  It  should  result 
in  the  elimination  of  slum  areas  in  our  metropolitan 
centers;  it  should  make  possible  home  ownership 
on  a  sound  basis  within  the  financial  means  of  the 
average  wage  earner;  and  in  doing  so,  it  should  in¬ 
evitably  raise  the  standards  of  living  to  a  level  never 
before  reached  by  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people. 

It  is  significant  also  that  the  erection  of  new' 
constructions  and  the  abolishment  of  slum  areas 
should  increase  the  amount  of  taxable  assets,  and 
thereby  have  the  effect  of  reducing  present  high 
property  taxes. 

»  «  «  «  « 

There  is  absolutely  no  fundamental  reason  why 
a  national  housing  program  cannot  be  successfully 
promoted  and  accomplished  in  this  country.  Such  a 
program  has  been  effectively  carried  on  in  England 
and  in  other  progressive  countries  on  the  Continent. 
Under  the  sponsorship  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  Government,  we  think  that  the  time  is 
now  opportune  to  work  for  better  housing  and  all 
that  it  entails. 

As  retailers  you  can  play  an  important  part  in 
this  vast  project — for  you  are  the  distributive  agen¬ 
cies  which  have  the  responsibility  for  supplying  great 
quantities  of  the  materials  and  goods  which  will  be 
needed  in  its  fulfillment. 

Through  the  pages  of  The  Bulletin,  and 
through  special  bulletins  issued  from  time  to  time, 
the  Housing  Committee  of  your  National  Associa¬ 
tion  will  keep  you  advised  as  to  how  you  can  cooper¬ 
ate  most  effectively. 

Keep  posted  on  this  movement,  which — we  be¬ 
lieve — constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  recovery- 
efforts  of  our  Federal  Government  at  the  present  time. 

Meeting  the  Problems  of 
Social  Security  Legislation 

"13  OTH  Government  and  business  today  are  giving 
serious  consideration  to  the  administration  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  passed  at  the  recent  session  of  the 
(Congress. 


Already  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board  has 
been  appointed,  and  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
January  1st — the  date  when  the  taxes  authorized  by 
this  Act  become  effective. 

Accordingly,  your  Board  of  Directors  at  its  Oc¬ 
tober  meeting  authorized  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Association  in  order  that  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  retailers  may  be  fully  made 
known  and  their  interests  adequately  protected  under 
the  Federal  Act,  and  under  the  various  state  acts 
either  now  in  effect  or  to  be  considered  at  forthcom¬ 
ing  sessions  of  state  legislatures. 

Your  Board  has  recommended  that  the  Federal 
Taxation  Committee  of  the  Association — under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Carlos  B.  Clark,  and  including  in 
its  membership  Jay  Iglauer,  Vice  President,  The 
Halle  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland;  John  Jackson,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia;  Ernest 
Katz,  Executive  Vice  President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York  City;  Archibald  MacLeish,  Controller, 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Lew  Hahn,  for¬ 
mer  President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association;  and  Bruce  Weinhold,  Controller,  The 
Strouss-Hirshberg  Co.,  Youngstown — be  the  recog¬ 
nized  Committee  of  the  Association  to  confer  with 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Board  and  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  on  matters  of  definitions,  the 
promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  other  administrative  procedure  necessary 
for  the  effective  operation  of  the  Law  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  our  division  of  Retailing. 

Your  Board  at  the  same  time  authorized  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  following  Committees  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  the  Store  Management  Group, 
whose  functions  it  shall  he  to  study  and  to  recommend 
to  memhers  approved  methods  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  in  their  organizations;  to  study 
the  effect  of  this  legislation  on  the  operations  of  re¬ 
tail  stores,  and  to  consult  with  members  located  in 
states  where  state  acts  are  soon  to  be  drafted  as  to 
the  most  desirable  type  of  measure  to  sponsor  in 
keeping  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Law: 

The  personnel  of  these  Committees  is  as  follows: 

Controllers’  Congress:  Chairman,  Thomas  C. 
Sperry,  Controller,  The  Lamson  Bros.  Co., 
Toledo;  Bruce  Weinhold,  Controller,  The 
Strouss-Hirshberg  Co.,  Youngstown;  Ernest  Katz, 
Executive  Vice  Pres.,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  City;  Alfred  Henry,  Controller,  Gini- 
bel  Brothers,  New  York  City;  George  W.  Hall, 
Controller,  The  White  House,  San  Francisco; 
Archibald  MacLeish,  Controller,  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Store  Management  Group:  Harold  W.  Garton, 
Vice  Pres.,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York  City;  J.  N. 
McFee,  Store  Manager,  Hutzler  Brothers  Co., 
Baltimore;  William  H.  Bixhy,  Personnel  Super¬ 
intendent,  Win.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston;  C.  G. 
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Hobart,  Service  Director,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc., 
Chicago;  James  S.  ScboflF,  General  Manager,  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark. 

We  believe  that  members  will  recognize  tbal 
tbrougb  the  constructive  work  and  coordinated 
efforts  of  these  Committees,  that  their  rights  and  in¬ 
terests  will  be  well  safeguarded  in  the  early  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  most  far-reaching  and  important  law. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  able  group  to  dis¬ 
charge  this  responsibility — they  are  all  retail  execu¬ 
tives  who  have  given  considerable  thought  and  study 
to  the  problems  of  taxation,  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation,  and  old  age  pension  plans,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  retailers  and  their  employees. 

Your  Association  Acts  to  Curb 
Unfair  Trade  Practices 

ESPITE  the  Schechter  Decision,  nullifying  all  ob¬ 
ligatory  codes  of  fair  competition,  some  industries 
have  attempted  to  promulgate  agreements  making 
mandatory  upon  their  members  the  observance  of 
former  code  [irovisions  which  are  contrary  to  the 
Anti-Trust  Laws;  while  other  industries  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  enforce  unjustified  and  unwarranted  prac¬ 
tices  which  even  failed  to  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  National  Recovery  Administration. 

In  or<ler  to  protect  its  members — and  retailers 
generally — from  such  monopolistic  and  illegal  agree¬ 
ments.  your  Association  has  filed  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  information  regarding  the  aetivi- 
ties  of  six  industries  which  we  allege  are  contrary  to 
existing  laws. 

The  agreements,  which  we  condemn,  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  sanction  such  trade  practices  as  the  fixing  of 
prices,  terms  and  discounts,  the  establishment  of  pref¬ 
erential  differentials  for  different  classes  of  custom¬ 
ers,  the  imposition  of  F.O.B.  cartage  charges  upon 
retailers;  and  the  unwarranted  restrietion  of  mer¬ 
chandise  returns  with  implied  penalties  upon  trans¬ 
gressors. 

Already  two  of  the  industries  eomplained  against 
have  abandoned  these  agreements;  and  a  third  has  re¬ 
linquished  its  efforts  temporarily  while  awaiting  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  a  volun¬ 
tary  code  whieh  eontains  provisions  similar  to  those 
which  we  deem  to  he  of  an  illegal  character. 

»  »  »  *  • 

Your  National  Association — with  the  a]>proval  of 
your  Board  of  Directors — is  continuing  its  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  termination  of  such  agreements  in  the 
th  ree  other  industries,  against  which  information  has 
already  been  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade  Cominis- 
sion.  In  faet,  at  its  October  meeting  your  Board  in- 
strueted  your  V^ashington  representatives  to  continue 
their  vigilance  in  opposing  vigorously  all  unsound 


trade  practices  resulting  from  agreements  which  con¬ 
stitute  violations  of  existing  Federal  Statutes. 

Your  Board  deemed  this  obligation  of  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  be  so  important  that  it  authorized  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Committee — the  members  of  which 
will  be  shortly  announced — to  consult  with  your  Staff 
representatives  in  order  that  every  effort  may  be 
made  to  protect  retailers  from  such  illegal  agreements 
and  practices  and  consumers  from  their  inevitable  un¬ 
warranted  price  increases. 

This  activity  of  your  Association,  un<ler  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  Committee,  will  go  forward  constructive¬ 
ly  and  aggressively  whenever  the  need  for  action 
arises. 

Members  will  be  kept  promptly  informed  of  the 
results  of  these  efforts  in  their  behalf;  and  they,  in 
turn,  can  render  invaluable  assistance  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  by  bringing  promptly  to  its  attention  any  unfair 
trade  practices  which  undermine  the  legitimate  rights 
of  retailers  or  are  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  the  ISeic  Deal 

^  I  'He  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — the 
highest  Judieial  Tribunal  of  the  Nation — is  again 
in  session. 

Much  sj»eculation  and  many  rumors  are  abroad 
as  to  the  probable  fate  of  various  phases  of  the  New 
Deal  Program  when  the  question  of  their  constitu¬ 
tionality  is  decided  by  the  nine  Justices  who  con¬ 
stitute  this  Body. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  comparatively  few  of  the 
New'  Deal  measures  will  be  reviewed  at  this  session. 
The  Social  Security  Act,  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act,  the  Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  the 
Duffy  Bituminous  Coal  Act,  and  the  Railway  Retire¬ 
ment  Act  will  not  be  considered  at  the  fall  term;  and 
there  is  slight  possibility  that  more  than  two  or 
th  ree  of  these  measures  may  reach  the  Supreme  Court 
at  its  spring  term. 

Cases  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Processing  Tax  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which 
•involves  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  gen¬ 
erate  electric  power  for  retail  consumption,  are  both 
major  issues  of  interest  to  retailers  which  will  come 
up  for  early  review.  In  fact,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Court  will  hand  down  a  decision  on  the  validity  of 
Processing  Taxes  during  the  month  of  November. 
This  will  he  an  important  decision  to  all  retailers, 
inasmuch  as  they  distribute  countless  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  whose  prices  have  been  affected  by  the  im¬ 
position  of  these  levies;  and  it  will  be  an  equally 
important  deeision  to  farmers,  whose  purchasing 
power  has  been  substantially  increased  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Program. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  anticipate  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  Court;  we  must  await  the  outcome. 
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Watch  Local  Restaurant  Legislation 

\  TTEMPTS  have  been  made  in  various  cities  and 
states  to  pass  legislation  prohibiting  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  lunch  counters  or  restaurants  by  any  person 
or  organization  engaged  in  selling  other  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  public. 

One  of  the  latest  communities  to  be  confronted 
with  such  a  measure  is  Sacramento,  Calif.,  but  we  are 
pleased  to  report  that  the  proposal  met  with  defeat 
by  the  City  Council,  due  to  the  efforts  of  retailers, 
who  would  have  been  unjustly  affected  by  its  en¬ 
actment. 

A  similar  ordinance  is  now  being  considered  in 
Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  and  we  have  been  informed  that 
the  West  Virginia  Legislature  at  its  next  session  will 
be  urged  to  enact  a  state  statute  for  this  purpose. 

Other  communities  throughout  the  country  may 
even  now'  be  confronted  with  such  measures  although 
they  have  not  been  brought  to  our  attention. 

*  «  *  «  « 

While  many  of  our  memhers  do  not  operate 
restaurants  or  lunch  counters,  nevertheless,  there  is 
a  dangerous  precedent  involved  in  such  legislation 
which  should  justify  the  opposition  of  all  progressive 
retailers.  If  such  a  measure  should  receive  wide¬ 
spread  recognition  through  its  enactment  in  a  number 
of  municipalities  or  states  throughout  the  country, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  laws 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  groceries,  meats  and  other 
food  products,  drugs  and  toilet  articles,  or  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  beauty  parlors  or  optical  goods  departments 
in  conjunction  with  other  lines  of  merchandise. 

Members  are  urged  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
legislation  of  this  character  in  their  cities  or  states, 
and  to  protest  its  passage  wherever  it  may  be  pro¬ 
posed. 

Such  legislation  serves  no  practical,  economic  or 
social  purpose;  it  is  merely  class  legislation — moti¬ 
vated  for  the  protection  and  advancement  of  selfish 
interests. 

Sales  Taxes  Unpopular  at  the  Polls 

J  N  the  recent  primary  elections,  the  levying  of  retail 
sales  taxes  was  a  major  issue  in  the  States  of  New 
Jersey  and  Kentucky. 

The  unpopularity  of  this  form  of  taxation  with 
the  electorate  w'as  indicated  by  the  defeat  of  most 
of  the  candidates  who  championed  the  imposition 
of  such  a  tax  on  retail  sales. 

Unquestionably,  the  consuming  public  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  recognize  that  sales  taxes  are  not  conducive 
to  economical  and  efficient  governmental  administra¬ 
tion,  an^  they  are  becoming  more  unsympathetic 
with  this  so-called  painless  method  of  taxation  which 
permits  and  encourages  unbridled  public  spending 
by  taxing  the  very  necessities  of  life. 

In  our  opinion,  legislators  in  other  states  might 


well  heed  the  warning  issued  by  the  voters  of  New 
Jersey  and  Kentucky — for  we  predict  that  the  time 
is  approaching  when  sales  taxes  will  prove  to  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unpopular  at  the  polls. 

Do  Not  Sacrifice  Quality  Noiv 

Yl^E  are  in  entire  accord  with  the  recent  public 

statement  of  P.  A.  O’Connell  of  Boston — former 
President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion — that  now  is  the  time  for  retailers  to  safeguard 
zealously  the  quality  of  their  merchandise. 

The  present  upward  trend  in  prices  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  may  offer  a  temptation  to  manufacturers  and 
retailers  to  sacrifice  quality  and  workmanship  in 
order  to  maintain  established  price  lines. 

This  would  prove  to  be  a  serious  mistake,  which 
would  undermine  public  confidence  in  our  retail  in¬ 
stitutions  and  jeopardize  the  improved  working 
conditions  of  labor  gained  under  the  N.R.A. 

Any  encouragement  toward  the  marketing  of  in¬ 
ferior  goods  at  this  time  will  bring  in  its  wake  a  re¬ 
turn  of  sweatshop  conditions  of  employment  so  preva¬ 
lent  during  the  early  years  of  the  depression. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  retailer  is  the  guardian 
of  the  quality  of  goods  sold  in  his  establishment.  It 
is  his  duty  to  supply  the  needs  and  wants  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  with  serviceable  merchandise  at  prices  which 
they  are  willing  to  pay. 

Quality  goods  need  not  be  expensive  goods,  but 
they  must  render  customer  satisfaction  in  use  and 
consumption. 

Retailers  who  heed  the  w  arning  of  Mr.  O'Connell 
— not  to  sacrifice  quality  now' — are  not  only  safe¬ 
guarding  the  good  will  of  their  customers  but  are 
aiding  in  a  large  measure  the  country  to  attain  a 
sound  position  of  economic  stability  in  its  industries 
and  in  the  employment  of  its  labor. 

Percentage  Gains  in  Profits  Expressed  in 
Terms  of  Absurdity 

TF  a  retailer  experienced  a  net  operating  loss  in 
1933;  but  showed  1/10  of  1  per  cent  net  operating 
profit  in  1934 — what  would  be  his  percentage  gain 
in  profit  for  the  latter  year  as  compared  with  the 
former? 

Mathematically  speaking — you  cannot  write  a 
percentage  figure  large  enough  to  express  it.  You 
might  just  as  well  say  that  he  had  shown  a  gain  in 
profit  of  999,999,999,999  plus  per  cent;  or  any  other 
ridiculously  large  percentage  figure — for  it  would  be 
equally  as  inaccurate. 

•  *  *  *  * 

Considerable  loose  talk  is  going  around,  and  er¬ 
roneous  statements  are  being  made  in  the  press  re-' 
garding  the  enormous  increases  of  net  profits  being 
enjoyed  by  retailers. 
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Vi  e  recently  came  across  an  article  in  a  widely 
read  weekly  business  publication  which  cited  figures 
showing  that  one  group  of  retail  stores  had  increased 
their  profit  30.2  per  cent  in  1934  over  1933;  another 
group  had  shown  an  increase  in  net  profit  of  45.8 
per  cent  for  that  year  over  the  preceding  year;  while 
still  a  third  group  had  made  87  per  cent  more  profit 
in  1934  over  1933. 

Figures  of  this  character  are  misleading  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  as  they  create  a  wrong  impression  in  the 
minds  of  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  facts. 

The  author  of  this  article  failed  to  state  the  per¬ 
centage  or  amount  of  net  profit  earned  by  these  stores 
during  the  year  1933  upon  which  the  increases  for 
1934  were  based.  V(  ith  this  important  omission,  his 
figures  and  statements  are  meaningless. 

The  studies  on  Operating  Results  of  Department 
and  Specialty  Stores  conducted  annually  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  L  niversitv  have 
shown  no  operating  net  profit  figure  for  this  classifi¬ 
cation  of  stores  as  a  whole  since  1929.  But  let  us 
assume,  for  example,  that  the  group  of  stores,  which 
our  retail  critic  jioints  out  made  a  gain  of  45  per 
cent  in  net  profit  during  1934,  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  enjoyed  a  profit  of  1  per  cent  in 
1933 — this  would  mean  that  it  earned  a  net  profit  of 
1.45  per  cent  in  1934 — surely  that  organization  could 
not  be  accused  of  making  exorbitant  profits! 

The  danger  ami  absurdity  of  percentage  figures 
of  this  character  may  be  even  better  illustrated  by 
the  example  of  a  retail  store  which  earned  a  net 
profit  of  1/10  of  1  per  cent  in  1933,  and  2/10  of 
1  per  cent  in  1934.  (lur  critic  would  have  accused  this 
store  of  having  enjoyed  a  100  per  cent  increase  in 
net  profit.  But  actually  such  a  store  would  have 
earned  only  1/10  of  1  per  cent  profit  on  every  dollar 
of  sales  in  1933,  and  only  2/10  of  1  per  cent  on  every 
<lollar  of  sales  in  1934. 

«  »  «  »  « 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  retailers 
and  the  various  retail  associations  should  call  a  halt 
to  these  misleading  and  erroneous  statements  which 
are  being  generally  circulated  today.  If  they  appear 
in  print  in  your  localities,  you  should  see  that  they 
are  corrected  or  retracted. 

Moreover,  extreme  care  should  he  taken  in  all 
])rinted  statements  or  public  utterances  dealing  with 
retail  statistics  and  profit  figures  to  see  that  they  are 
accurately  stated,  and  not  ])resented  in  such  a  way  as 
to  mislead  governmental  authorities  or  the  public 
generally. 

Our  Silver  Anniversary 

T^ROM  January  20th  to  24th  next,  the  National 

Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  observe  its 
Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary — the  occasion  being  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association 
to  be  held  in  New  York  City. 


Few  trade  associations  can  point  with  pride  to 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  more  successful  growth 
and  constructive  achievement  than  your  National  As¬ 
sociation.  Its  record  could  not  be  otherwise,  because 
its  leadership  during  those  many  years  has  always 
been  in  able  hands. 

From  humble  beginnings — founded  by  such  far¬ 
sighted  merchants  as  Andrew  M.  Cooper,  E. 
Emery,  Alcxamler  Sanger,  L.  O.  Miller,  Charles  A. 
Stix,  D.  B.  Loveman,  J.  L.  Hudson,  Arthur  Letts,  S. 
\\  .  ^  oodward — all  now  deceased — and  C.  H.  Strong, 
Donahl  Dcy,  B.  F.  Schlcsinger,  and  S.  MacGregor 
— its  members  have  called  such  able  leaders  of  the 
Craft  to  serve  in  its  long  line  of  Presidents  as,  Charles 
H.  Strong.  Donald  Dcy,  the  late  Arthur  Letts,  the  late 
Alfred  B.  Koch,  Frederick  H.  Rike,  Francis  KildulT, 
Salmon  P.  Halle,  Richard  H.  VI  ehber,  the  Honorable 
Jesse  Isidor  Straus,  George  B.  Johnson,  Bolton  S. 
Armstrong,  Herbert  J.  Tily,  the  late  Ralph  C.  Hudson, 
Philip  LeBoutillier,  D.  F.  Kelly,  P.  A.  ()‘Connell, 
Lew  Hahn,  and  David  Ovens. 

Unfortunately,  space  does  not  permit  mentioning 
the  names  of  leading  merchants  who  have  given  free¬ 
ly  of  their  time  and  effort  to  serve  in  the  capacity 
of  Directors  during  these  many  years,  but  we  may 
well  attribute  the  success  of  this  Organization,  which 
has  weathered  periods  of  prosperity  and  adversity, 
to  the  foresight  and  sound  judgment  of  its  Founders 
and  their  successors. 

»  «  «  •  • 

Right  now,  we  are  turning  our  thoughts  to  the 
observance  of  the  Silver  Anniversary  of  its  founding. 

No  more  practical  and  constructive  means  could 
he  found  to  mark  this  occasion  than  the  holding  of 
a  national  meeting  of  the  Craft,  devoted  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  problems  of  today  ami  to  plan  to 
meet  the  problems  of  tomorrow.  This  has  been  the 
custom  of  vour  National  Association  from  its  very 
inception;  but  as  we  approach  the  threshold  of  its 
Twentv-Fifth  Anniversary  we  fiml  its  memhers  con¬ 
fronted  with  legislative,  economic  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  which  have  had  no  equal  in  scope  an<l  import¬ 
ance  during  the  years  which  have  gone  before. 

Vi  e  must  turn  our  attention  to  such  national  sub¬ 
jects  as  social  security,  labor  relations,  taxation,  the 
creation  of  employment,  better  housing  as  a  stimula¬ 
tion  to  industry,  the  protection  of  retailers  against 
unsound  trade  practices,  and  such  legislative  move¬ 
ments  as  price  fixing  and  design  copyright  measures, 
which  may  unduly  undermine  the  rights  of  retailers 
and  restrict  their  lawful  operations. 

We  could  go  on  and  name  scores  of  other  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  worthy  of  consideration  at  this  time, 
and  which  will  be  discussed  at  the  forthcoming  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  National  Association  and  its  Associate 
Divisions  and  Groups. 

•  «  «  «  « 

(In  October  30th.  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Association,  which  is  made  up  of 
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members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  Chairmen  of  its  Divisions  and 
Groups,  will  be  held  in  New  York  City  to  plan  the 
Theme  of  the  Convention  and  to  outline  its  program. 

The  Executive  Council  will  welcome  the  sugges¬ 
tions  and  recommendations  of  every  member  of  the 
Association  so  that  the  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  may  truly  meet  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  members,  and  surpass  all  its 
predecessors  in  sound  constructive  achievement. 

Remember,  this  event  is  being  staged  so  that  the 
members  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Craft  may  have 
an  organized  voice  in  solving  the  great  problems 
which  confront  it  today,  and  so  that  they  may  be 
better  equipped  to  serve  their  customers  through 
adapting  their  operations  to  meet  the  changes  which 
are  taking  place  in  our  legislative,  economic  and 
social  structures. 

Since  it  is  your  Convention — do  not  hesitate  to 
have  a  voice  in  its  planning;  and  by  all  means,  par¬ 
ticipate  in  its  sessions. 


2  a:  5584  =  11,168 


HE  unusual  subject  of  this  Editorial  is  a  simple 
arithmetical  equation. 

But  what  is  its  significance? 

It  means  that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  with  a  membership  of  5584  member 
stores,  intends  to  double  its  membership  during  1936 
— its  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  year. 

But  believing  in  the  old  maxim  that — there  is 
no  time  like  the  present — we  are  starting  at  once  to 
reach  this  objective. 

How  are  we  going  to  do  it — through  direct  per¬ 
sonal  contact  of  field  representatives?  Yes,  insofar 
as  this  function  can  be  performed  by  our  own  staff 
members  who  find  themselves  in  the  field  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  Association  business. 


Through  direct  mail  solicitation  to  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  lists  of  prospects?  Yes,  we  shall  continue  to 
bring  the  work  of  the  Association  to  the  attention  of 
all  eligible  retailers  through  this  medium — just  as 
we  have  in  the  past. 

But  we  know  that  if  this  ambitious  objective  is 
to  be  reached — we  must  have  the  cooperation  of  every 
one  of  our  present  5584  member  stores.  The  assist¬ 
ance  of  2000,  3000,  4000,  or  even  5000  present  mem¬ 
bers  will  hardly  do  it.  But,  if  each  one  of  the  5584 
member  stores  will  accept  the  responsibility  to  secure 
only  one  neiv  member  during  this  period — then,  the 
answer  will  be  as  simple  as  the  multiplication  prob¬ 
lem — 2  X  5584  =  11,168;  and  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  will  have  doubled  its  membership. 

There  is  not  a  member  reading  this  Editorial 
who  does  not  know  at  least  one  eligible  retailer  in  his 
city  or  town  who  is  not  now  supporting  and  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  work  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  This  is  the  retailer  we  want  that  mem¬ 
ber  to  reach,  and  fifteen  minutes  of  his  time  shoidd 
result  in  another  new  member.  Yes,  5584  member 
stores — each  determined  to  secure  one  new  member 
— can  double  our  present  membership  in  a  short 
space  of  time. 

We  venture  to  predict  that  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  every  member  more  can  be  accomplished  in 
increasing  our  membership  strength  than  could  he 
achieved  through  the  employment  of  a  staff  of  field 
secretaries  covering  all  parts  of  the  country,  if  this 
were  financially  possible;  or  through  the  use  of  tons 
of  direct  mail  literature. 

Before  you  get  in  the  midst  of  your  Holiday 
business,  your  cooperation  in  securing  one  new  mem¬ 
ber  is  going  to  be  sought,  so  that  we  can  enter  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  with  a  greatly  increased 
membership,  if  not  a  doubled  membership  at  that 
early  date. 
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The  Retailer— Ally  of  the  Consumer 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER 
Managing  Director,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


THE  WELFARE  of  consumers  and  the  welfare  of 
distributors  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  these  two 
groups  are  commonly  found  working  side  by  side 
for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  national  problems. 
Every  development  which  affects  the  security  or 
progress  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  a  matter  of  vital 
interest  to  retailers.  This  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Sweitzer's 
recent  address  before  the  Retail  Merchants*  Division 
of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
was  broadcast  over  Station  WIP. 


T  is  the  function  of  the  retailer 
to  supply  the  daily  needs  and 
wants  of  his  customers  with  ser¬ 
viceable  merchandise  at  prices  which 
they  are  willing  and  able  to  pay. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  distribu¬ 
tive  unit  be  an  independent  specialty 
or  department  store,  a  chain  store, 
a  mail-order  house,  a  direct  selling 
agency,  a  cooperative  store,  or  a 
comi^any  or  commissary  store — all 
have  a  common  objective,  namely, 
to  distribute  the  products  of  our  in¬ 
dustries  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  importance  and  magnitude  of 
this  task  may  well  he  realized  when 
we  consider  that  we  are  a  nation 
of  over  125,000,000  inhabitants  of 
varying  likes  and  dislikes,  buying 
habits,  and  earning  capacities,  who  have  to  lie  fed, 
clothed  and  sheltered  in  accordance  with  standards  di¬ 
rectly  dependent  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  For  this  reason,  ])erhaps  no  field  of  business 
endeavor  ])resents  so  tremendous  a  challenge  to  ability, 
intelligence,  sound  thinking,  good  judgment,  keen  fore¬ 
sight  and  a  knowledge  of  people  as  does  that  of  retail 
distribution. 

.\s  the  link  between  production  and  consumption,  the 
retailer  occupies  a  unicpie  place  in  our  economic  .sys¬ 
tem.  Since  he  is  in  inevitable  daily  contact  with  his 
customers,  he  is  constantly  aflforded  the  opportunity  of 
keeping  his  fingers  on  the  public  pulse  and  thereby  sens¬ 
ing  every  new  economic  and  social  trend  which  affects 
the  daily  lives  of  our  people.  Unemployment,  social 
security,  the  rights  of  labor,  taxation,  inflation,  sound 
hanking,  better  national  housing  and  relief  are  all  major 
public  problems  confronting  the  nation  today,  hut  per¬ 
haps  no  group  of  business  is  more  interested  in  their 
jiroper  solution  than  is  retailing;  for  whatever  pro¬ 
motes  or  undermines  the  national  public  welfare  affects 
in  like  degree  retailers  in  their  capacity  of  purchasing 
agents  for  the  nation.  Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  great  national  problems  confronting  the  .American 
people  must  necessarily  command  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  retailers.  In  fact,  the  problems  and 
interests  of  consumers  and  distrilnitors  are  .so  closely 
interwoven — that  these  two  groups  are  common  and 
natural  allies  working  for  their  ultimate  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution. 

Effect  of  Legislation  on  Prices 
It  would  be  an  interesting  accomplishment  to  analyze 
the  close  relationship  which  exists  between  retailers 
and  consumers  in  solving  the  several  national  problems 
which  I  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago,  but  unfortunate¬ 
ly  our  radio  time  is  limited,  so  I  must  confine  my  re¬ 


marks  to  a  consideration  of  the  most  timely  and  most 
urgent  every-day  problems  which  concern  the  welfare 
of  customers  and  which  cannot  be  evaded  nor  mini¬ 
mized  by  progressive  retailers. 

First  of  all,  let  us  consider  the  subject  of  retail  prices 
— a  subject  which  daily  touches  the  purse  strings  of 
every  wage  earner  and  housewife.  Speaking  generally, 
tlie  wholesale  prices  of  many  commodities  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials  have  shown  progressive  increases  over  a  period 
of  months,  which  must  necessarily  be  reflected  in  higher 
retail  prices  to  the  consuming  public.  As  in  the  case 
of  food  products,  where  substantial  increases  have  oc¬ 
curred  due  to  the  administration  of  the  Agricultural  .Ad¬ 
justment  .Act,  many  of  these  price  increases  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  directly  to  the  enforcement  of  new  legislation 
which  has  increased  the  operating  costs  of  jjroducers 
and  distributors,  and  has  imposed  new  levies  on  the 
latter  such  as  state  sales  tax  measures. 

.After  all,  prices  are  variable  factors  depending  upon 
economic  elements  too  numerous  to  mention  for  their 
rise  and  fall.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  price  in¬ 
creases  which  are  economically  justified  and  which  are 
in  keeping  w’ith  the  purchasing  power  of  the  imhlic 
to  buy  and  to  consume.  But  price  increases  which  re¬ 
sult  from  uneconomic  legislation  and  business  policies 
and  practices,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  goods  l)e- 
yond  the  ability  of  the  consumer  to  purchase,  are 
against  public  interest  and  will  inevitably  retard  the 
normal  and  healthy  consumption  of  goods.  Everv  re¬ 
tailer,  worthy  of  the  name,  recognizes  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  and  he  has  the  duty  to  protect  his  customers 
at  all  times  against  all  attempts  to  increase  prices  which 
are  not  based  upon  a  sound  economic  foundation. 

For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association, 
an  organization  of  the  leading  department  stores,  spe- 
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cialty  shops,  and  dry  goods  stores  of  the  country,  on 
the  subject  of  retail  prices;  and  events  of  the  past  few 
years  have  caused  that  organization — with  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  be  affiliated — and  its  thousands  of  far¬ 
sighted  members  to  redouble  their  efforts  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  consuming  public  against  unwarranted 
price  increases. 

Let  me  review  brieHy  some  of  our  efforts  to  check 
unbridled  price  increases  during  a  iieriod  when  our 
country  w’as  passing  through  a  major  economic  depres¬ 
sion,  with  millions  of  our  citizens  unemployed,  and 
with  the  wages  and  incomes  of  all  substantially  re¬ 
duced  from  the  levels  enjoyed  during  the  boom  years 
of  the  last  decade. 

Effect  of  Codes  on  Distribution 

I  am  going  to  say  without  hesitation  that  no  division 
of  American  business  gave  its  cooperation  and  support 
more  readily  and  loyally  to  the  fundamental  objectives 
of  the  former  National  Recovery  Administration  pro¬ 
gram  than  did  the  department  stores  and  the  dry  goods 
craft  of  the  country.  In  the  summer  of  1933  they 
were  among  the  first,  in  company  with  other  divisions 
of  Retailing,  to  submit  a  Code  of  Fair  Competition 
establishing  minimum  wages,  ma.ximum  working  hours, 
the  abolition  of  child  labor,  the  abolishment  of  preda¬ 
tory  and  destructive  price  cutting,  and  the  safe-guarding 
of  the  consumer  through  the  use  of  ethical  and  truth¬ 
ful  advertising.  It  has  rightfully  been  said  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Retail  Code  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
than  perhaps  any  other  code  approved  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

But,  as  retailers,  we  were  not  concerned  alone  with 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Retail  Code ; 
we  were  the  most  codified  group  of  American  business 
because  we  found  that  our  operations  and  the  cost  of 
our  merchandise  were  substantially  affected  by  the 
trade  practice  provisions  of  hundreds  of  manufacturing 
groups  whose  products  were  sold  over  retail  counters. 
While  naturally  interested  in  protecting  the  legitimate 
rights  of  retailers,  we,  because  of  this  very  fact,  were 
also  concerned  with  protecting  the  American  people 
against  unwarranted  price  increases  which  many  of 
tltese  unsound  trade  practice  provisions  would  have 
made  inevitable.  At  every  public  code  hearing  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  code  provisions  were  presented  which 
would  have  resulted  in  unjustified  increased  cost  of 
goods  to  the  consuming  public,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  was  found  present,  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  consumers  of  this  nation.  While  our  efforts  were 
not  always  successful,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
they  were  so;  and  the  figure  will  never  be  known — ^be¬ 
cause  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  even  approximately 
the  amount  saved  by  the  American  jjeople  through  the 
efforts  of  retailers  working  through  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association  in  opposing  uneconomic  aspects 
of  codes.  .Since  the  Schechter  Decision,  nullifying  ob¬ 
ligatory  codes  of  fair  competition,  we  are  continuing 
our  efforts  to  protect  consumers  and  retailers  against 
agreements  and  voluntary  trade  practices  which  are 
contrary  to  the  Anti-Trust  Laws,  and  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  unduly  increasing  prices. 

What  of  the  Retailer’s  Profit? 

Closely  linked  with  the  subject  of  retail  prices  is 
that  of  retail  net  profit.  Naturally,  retailers,  like  all 
other  groups  engaged  in  private  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  activities,  must  be  concerned  with  making  a 
fair  profit  if  they  are  to  continue  in  business.  During 
the  trying  years  from  1929  to  1934  the  net  profits  of 


retailers  were  mostly  net  losses,  and  thousands  of  well 
established  retailers  weathered  that  jjeriod  and  were  able 
to  keep  their  doors  open  only  through  the  adoption  of 
sound  and  efficient  management  policies  and  their  own 
sincere  confidence  in  the  future  of  our  national  economic 
stability.  During  recent  months  some  retailers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  a  fair  reasonable  profit  on  their  opera¬ 
tions  and,  unfortunately,  unfounded  criticism  has  al¬ 
ready  been  voiced  in  some  quarters  censoring  this  nor¬ 
mal  result  of  healthy  business  development. 

I  recently  came  across  a  published  statement  in  a 
well  known  weekly  publication,  which  cited  figures  that 
one  group  of  retail  stores  had  increased  their  profit  30.2 
per  cent  in  1934  over  1933 ;  another  group  had  shown 
an  increase  in  net  profits  of  45.8  per  cent  for  that  year 
over  the  preceding  year;  while  still  a  third  group  had 
made  87  per  cent  more  profit  in  1934  over  1933. 

Percentage  figures  of  this  character  are  exceedingly 
misleading  and  create  an  entirely  erroneous  impression 
in  the  minds  of  readers  who  are  unfamiliar  with  retail 
ojierations.  This  critic  of  retail  profits  failed  to  state 
the  percentage  or  amount  of  net  profit  earned  by  these 
groups  during  the  year  1933  upon  which  the  increases 
for  1934  were  based.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  studies 
on  Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty 
Stores  conducted  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  of  Harvard  University  indicate  that  these 
stores  as  a  group  have  shown  no  operating  net  profit 
since  1929,  when  the  average  figures  for  all  reporting 
stores  was  1 .2  per  cent  for  that  year ;  in  1930  they 
showed  a  net  ojierating  loss  of  0.6  per  cent;  in  1931,  a 
net  ojjerating  loss  of  2.8  per  cent ;  in  1932  a  loss  of  6.4 
per  cent;  in  1933  a  loss  of  2.1  per  cent,  and  in  1934  a 
loss  of  0.9  i>er  cent. 

Now,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  percentage  of  net 
profit  of  some  of  these  firms  during  the  year  1933  cited 
by  our  critic  was  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  and  that 
these  large  percentage  increases  in  net  i>rofits  shown 
for  1934  would  still  keep  their  net  profit  figure  at  a 
very  low  level.  Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  the 
group  that  reported  an  increase  of  45  per  cent  in  19.34 
had  experienced  a  net  profit  in  1933  of  as  much  as  1  per 
cent.  This  means  that  in  1934  this  group  realized  a  net 
profit  of  1.45  per  cent — surely  not  an  unfair  or  un¬ 
reasonable  profit  as  the  reward  of  sound  management 
and  efficient  operation.  The  absurdity  of  such  state¬ 
ments  is  apparent  when  you  attempt  to  express  in  per¬ 
centages  the  gain  in  profit  of  a  store  which  broke  even 
or  showed  a  loss  in  1933  and  made  1/10  of  one  per  cent 
net  profit,  or  a  tenth  of  a  cent  on  a  dollar  sale  in  1934. 
Now  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  you  can’t  write  a  figure 
large  enough  to  express  this  gain  in  percentage. 

Speaking  generally,  there  is  little  room  today  for 
the  so-called  profiteer  in  retailing.  No  field  of  business 
activity  is  subject  to  more  intensive  and  keener  com¬ 
petition  than  is  that  of  retail  distribution.  Not  only  do 
retailers  selling  similar  lines  of  goods  compete  with 
each  other  for  their  share  of  the  consumer’s  business, 
but  there  is  also  an  intense  rivalry  among  different 
types  of  distributive  agencies,  such  as  independent 
stores,  chain  stores,  mail-order  houses,  direct  selling 
agencies,  etc.,  for  the  patronage  of  the  public.  Under 
such  a  system  of  free  and  open  competition,  there  can  be 
no  widespread  effort  to  realize  inordinately  high  profits. 
There  may  be  isolated  attempts  to  do  so,  but  the  re¬ 
tailer  who  seeks  to  attain  more  than  a  reasonable  return 
will  not  long  stay  in  business,  for  normal  retail  com- 
]ictition  will  drive  him  out.  The  days  of  establishing 
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Institutionalizing  the  Store 

BY  R.  V.  TOSSELL 
Vice-President  and  Publicity  Director, 

The  Lasalle  &  Koch  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


“IN  THE  OLD  days  when  the 
boss  stood  on  the  main  floor 
and  greeted  most  of  his  custom¬ 
ers  by  name,  he  would  have 
fired  the  advertising  man  (if 
he  had  had  an  advertising  man) 
for  writing  some  of  the  silly 
conceits  and  pompous  vanities 
one  sees  in  the  papers  today 
masquerading  as  institutional 
advertising.”  Thus  Mr.  Tossell, 
speaking  his  mind  in  this  forth¬ 
right  article  which  analyzes  the 
job  of  institutionalizing  the 
store — “not  wholly,  and  per¬ 
haps  not  even  primarily  an  ad¬ 
vertising  job.”  The  store  will 
find  its  way  into  the  hearts  of 
people  by  means  of  what  it  does 
rather  than  what  it  says. 

IN  nearly  every'  city  there  is  one 
store  that  towers  head  and 
shoulders  above  its  fellows.  Why 
is  that?  Is  it  because  it’s  the  big¬ 
gest?  No,  though  it  frequently  is. 
Is  it  because  it’s  the  most  beautiful? 
No,  though  it  frequently  is.  Is  it 
because  it  talks  the  loudest?  No, 
for  it  seldom  does.  I'll  tell  you  the 
reason.  It's  because  it  has  found 
its  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  more  than  a  store — it’s  an 
institution. 

Webster  defines  an  institution  as 
“anything  forming  a  characteristic 
and  persistent  feature  in  social  or 
national  life  or  habits.’’  Such  as  the 
church,  the  school,  the  newspaper; 
such  as  the  telephone,  the  5c  cigar, 
ham  and  eggs ;  such  as — the  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

Yes,  the  American  department 
store  is  an  institution.  It  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  and  persistent  feature  in 
American  social  life  and  habits.  It 
is  a  ]mrt  of  the  everyday  lives  of 
the  people.  It  is  a  necessity.  Take 
it  away  and  it  would  he  missed. 
Mr.  M.  Leone  Hracker,  the  artist. 


LIFE  BEGINS  at  8:30 


SrHOOL  w  the  great  adventure  of  rkiki- 
hood.  FrfMn  tl^  fin4  day  to  commeiire- 
meat,  the  adventure  grovi*  and  enlarges 
rarb  dav  opening  wider  the  door  to  the  great 
world  that  tie*  oulwde. 

It  b  the  rare«l  reeoHeelton  in  our  boc»k  of  mem* 
nnr,  the  auMt  urntimental  epoch  in  our  live*, 
the  best  loved  of  all  the  privilege*  thul  hefall  ns. 
The  path*  of  glory  lead  through  the  hall*  of 
unr  sehool*:  the  road  to  ■tKcrss  in  every  field 


of  human  endeav  w  begin*  at  the  very  doorstep 
of  the  school. 

Kc»r  nearly  veventy  years  this  store  has  been 
shming  in  the  glorioas  adventure  —  not 
merely  in  the  sense  of  outfitting  children  for 
school,  but  in  the  more  gratifying  sense  of  see. 
iiqt  the  school  children  of  yesteryear  become 
ike  mothers  luid  fathers,  and  the  grandmother* 
and  grandfathers  of  today,  the  substantial  citi- 
sens  and  builder*  of  our  e  o  m  m  n  n  1 1  y.  tbr 
friend*  and  pmrons  of  this  store. 


THE  LASALLE  &  KOCH  COMPANY 


**.4  store  is  more  than  just  a  store;  it  is  part  of  the  lives  and  hopes  of 
people.”  One  of  the  series  of  pictures  by  M.  Leone  Bracker  which  is  being 
incorporated  by  stores  across  the  country  into  their  institutional  advertising. 
The  pictures  interpret  the  human  side  of  the  department  store  and  its 
relation  to  its  customers.  Copy,  as  here  in  the  rase  of  Lasalle  &  Koch, 
speaks  of  the  place  of  the  individual  store  in  its  own  community. 
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put  it  in  another  way  when  he  said : 
“A  store  is  more  than  a  store;  it  is 
part  of  the  lives  and  hopes  of  peo¬ 
ple.”  He  set  to  work  creating  a 
series  of  pictures  interpreting  the 
human  side  of  a  store,  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  store  and  customer, 
and  now  these  pictures  are  being 
used  by  a  number  of  stores  in  poster 
form  and  as  advertisements,  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  express,  in  some 
measure,  the  responsibility  and  priv¬ 
ilege  of  store-keeping. 

So  there  we  have  our 
test.  Is  my  store  or  your 
store  an  institution?  Is  it 
a  necessary  part  of  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity?  Would  the  people 
miss  it — much — if  it  were 
gone? 

It’s  just  as  simple  as  that. 

It  is  not  exaggerating  to 
say  that  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  extravagant 
nonsense  about  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  or  publicity  or  pro¬ 
motion  or  whatever  you 
may  want  to  call  it.  Particu¬ 
larly  on  the  part  of  adver¬ 
tising  people.  The  trouble 
with  many  advertising  peo¬ 
ple  is  they’re  too  spectacu¬ 
lar.  They  live  in  a  world 
of  gestures  and  attitudes, 
of  adjectives  and  exclama¬ 
tion  points.  They  know  all 
about  the  mass  mind  but 
not  one-tenth  of  what  the 
girl  behind  the  handker¬ 
chief  counter  knows  about 
Mrs.  Jones’s  mind.  They 
never  stop  to  think  that  per¬ 
haps  one  smiling  delivery 
man  is  better  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars’  worth  of 
showmanship. 

There’s  nothing  essenti¬ 
ally  complicated  or  dram¬ 
atic  or  inspired  about  this 
thing  called  institutional¬ 
izing.  It’s  simply  a  matter 
of  winning  and  holding  a  place  for 
your  store  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  isn’t  just  something  you  do 
this  week  or  this  season.  It  isn’t  just 
a  special  undertaking  planned  for  a 
certain  (Kcasion  or  a  certain  set  of 
circumstances.  It  isn’t  just  a  series 
of  beautiful  advertisements.  It  isn’t 
a  ])art  time  job  at  all,  but  an  every¬ 
day,  routine,  full-time  undertaking. 

Moreover,  this  institutionalizing 
job,  this  humanizing  process,  this 
winning  and  keeping  a  place  for 
your  store  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  is  not  wholly,  and  |>erhaps  not 
even  primarily,  an  advertising  job. 


What  you  do  is  more  important 
than  what  you  say.  A  store  be¬ 
comes  a  great  institution  in  its  city, 
a  store  comes  to'*fill  a  large  role  in 
the  lives  of  the  people,  chiefly  by  its 
deeds — by  what  it  does,  by  what  it 
stands  for,  by  how  it  treats  its  cus¬ 
tomers,  by  how  it  stands  back  of  its 
merchandise,  l)y  how  it  takes  its 
place  in  the  affairs  of  its  community. 

Even  so  little  a  thing  as  a  beloved 
old  doorman  who  knows  a  thousand 


and  one  customers  by  name,  who 
transmits  their  messages  and  sum¬ 
mons  their  chauffeurs  and  warns 
them  of  the  arrival  of  their  buses 
and  calls  their  taxicabs  —  even  so 
little  and  homely  a  thing  as  this  is  a 
real  part  of  any  store’s  bid  for  the 
affection  of  the  public.  Let  him  be 
sick  and  absent  from  his  post  for  a 
while  and  you’ll  soon  learn  (as  we 
did)  hozv  real. 

It  isn’t  what  you  say,  it’s  what 
you  do.  It  isn’t  what  you  think 
about  yourself,  it’s  what  the  people 
think  about  you. 

It  is  just  possible  that  many  of 


us  have  gotten  away  from  this  sim¬ 
ple  truth  during  the  past  five  or 
six  hard  years,  and  even  during  the 
good  years  of  the  ’20's.  It  is  just 
possible  that  with  our  extravagant 
and  theatrical  and  bombastic  appeals 
we  have  drawn  away  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  instead  of  closer  to  them.  In  the 
old  days  when  the  ])oss  stood  on  the 
main  floor  and  greeted  most  of  his 
customers  by  name,  he  would  have 
fired  the  advertising  man  (if  he  had 
had  an  advertising  man)  for 
writing  some  of  the  silly 
conceits  and  pompous  vani¬ 
ties  one  sees  in  the  papers 
tixlay  mascpierading  as  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising. 

As  our  stores  and  cities 
grew  larger,  instead  of 
striving  more  than  ever  to 
stay  close  to  our  customers, 
we  drifted  further  away. 
The  greater  grew  the  need 
for  closer  contact,  the 
greater  grew  the  gap.  Per¬ 
haps  it’s  time  we  about- 
faced.  Perhaps  it’s  time  we 
simplified  and  humanized 
and  even  sentimentalized 
our  api^roach. 

.■\nd  to  do  that  we’ve  got 
to  get  close  to  the  i^eople. 
.And  to  get  close  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  we’ve  got  to  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  their  affairs. 
Sympathize  with  their  prob¬ 
lems.  Understand  their 
ho])es  and  desires.  Help 
them,  support  them,  en¬ 
courage  them,  wherever  and 
whenever  we  can.  Hecome, 
if  you  please,  a  i>art  of  their 
plans,  their  achievement. 

There  are  a  dozen,  a 
score,  a  hundred  ways 
of  accomplishing  this.  I 
couldn’t  begin  to  suggest  a 
fraction  of  them.  Those  are 
things  for  each  store  to  de¬ 
termine  for  itself. 

In  1931  when  most  of 
the  banks  in  Toledo  closed, 
we  immediately  announced  to  a  be¬ 
wildered  populace  that  they  could 
go  right  on  using  their  charge  ac¬ 
counts  at  Lasalle  &  Koch’s.  We 
went  further.  We  said:  “Look 
here !  For  the  time  being  money’s 
scarce.  There’s  no  use  getting 
panicky  about  it  and  anyway  nearly 
everyone  is  in  the  same  boat.  We'll 
help  to  the  extent  of  selling  many 
hundreds  of  items  of  our  merchan¬ 
dise  at  substantial  reductions  so  that 
you  may  buy  at  least  some  of, the 
things  you  need.”  .And  we  did.  It 
cost  us  money.  Hut  the  reaction 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Tomorrow  at  8  A.  M.! 

LAS.4LLE  &  KOCH'S 

Santa  Claus 
Party 

AT  THE 

TOLEDO-PARAMOL\Vr  THEATER 

\0  CHAHGE 

SanUi  Qaus  will  be  there* 
in  pereon*  to  welcome 
every  little  boy  and  girl  in 
Toledo! 

The  Erica  Ransome  Dance 
Stndioa  will  present  a  stage 
•how  with  a  cast  of  60! 
There'll  be  movies*  music* 
fan*  entertainment!  Every 
child  is  welcome  no 
choice*  of  course! 

Two  shows  this  year*  just  so  no  youngster  will  be  disappoint' 
ed.  First  show:  8  A.  M.;  second  show;  9:15  A.  M.  Sec 
you  tomorrow! 

After  the  party*  Santa  Qaus  will  be  in  Toy  Town  with  all 
his  bright,  new  toys  5th  Flo<v! 

H«re  are  the  namea  of  Erica  RanaofDe'a  pnpila,  wbo  will  take  part  in  the  >tafe 


Ctona  Fmm 
*/mn  a«t« 


Lai,  Falmm 


W ilm»  E4mund» 


‘Koiih  Tr^mfl 
Ckmhne  Sekmitt4 

fmpih  irMt  Jtthnmr 


Every  year  Lasalle  &  Korh  give  a  Santa  Claus  party  for 
children  at  a  nearby  theatre,  without  charge. 
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A  New  Truth  in  Advertising  Movement 

BY  PAUL  E.  MURPHY 

Advertising  Manager,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Brooklyn,  N. 

Chairman  Sales  Promotion  Division,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


AS  THE  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  launches  its  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  strengthening  and 
stricter  enforcement  of  truth-in- 
advertising  laws,  Mr.  Murphy 
urges  that  all  forms  of  advertis¬ 
ing  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  campaign. 


TWENTY-FOUR  years  ago,  al¬ 
most  to  the  day,  Printer’s  Ink, 
famed  advertising  weekly,  be¬ 
gan  the  first  truth-in-advertising 
movement  that  promised  to  have 
teeth.  It  advocated  the  adoption  in 
all  states  of  what  is  known  as  “The 
Printer’s  Ink  Model  Statute” — a 
law  providing,  in  effect,  that  any¬ 
one  responsible  for  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  any  sort  containing  any¬ 
thing  untrue  was  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor. 

This  statute  has  become  law  in 
twenty-five  states.  It  has  been 
adopted  in  thirteen  others  but  emas¬ 
culated  by  the  insertion  of  some 
such  word  as  “knowingly”  in  a 
fashion  familiar  to  the  writers  of 
the  late  lamented  retail  code. 

Now  comes  news  that  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America, 
powerful  national  association  of  ad¬ 
vertising  clubs,  is  about  to  under¬ 
take  a  nationwide  drive  to  strength¬ 
en  this  law  in  states  where  it  is  weak 
and  to  provide  stricter  enforcement 
in  states  where  it  is  adequate. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division 
feels  that  the  merchants  of  the 
country  should  determine  now'  what 
measure  of  support  they  intend  to 
give  this  movement. 

Their  decision  should  rest,  it 
seems  to  us,  on  whether  the  move¬ 
ment  means  to  do  something  about 
eliminating  abuses  from  national  as 
well  as  local  advertising  copy  or 
w'hether  it  is  to  be  confined  to  a 
sort  of  local  guerilla  warfare — a 
sniping  at  small  local  advertisers 
whose  influence  is  limited  at  best. 
If  the  former,  we’re  all  for  the 


A.  F.  A.’s  new  venture.  If  the  lat¬ 
ter,  our  verdict  is  “no  soap.” 

No  one  appreciates  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  Truth-in- Advertising 
law  more  than  the  merchant — if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  such  a 
law  serves  to  enhance  the  returns 
the  merchant  can  expect  from  the 
millions  he  invests  in  advertising 
every  year. 

But  the  merchant,  close  to  the 
consumer  as  he  is,  knows  that  once 
the  public  is  stung  by  or  tends  to 
lose  faith  in  any  form  of  advertis¬ 
ing  its  antipathy  is  applied  to  all 
forms  of  advertising. 

Therefore,  with  his  usual  hard 
common  sense,  the  merchant  insists 
that  any  Truth-in- Advertising 
movement,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
geared  to  control  national  as  well 
as  local  advertising  copy  and  must 
be  applied  to  all  types  of  media — 
from  blotters  to  billboards,  from 
car -cards  to  radio. 

This  was  what  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  had  in  mind  when  its 
board  of  directors  at  the  Chicago 
Convention  last  June  adopted  the 
following  resolution : 

"Resolved:  that  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  endorses 
the  work  of  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  in  protecting  the  integrity  of 
retail  advertising  through  construc¬ 
tive  censorship  of  retail  copy  and 
recommends  that  newspapers  in 
other  cities  follow  suit ;  and  further¬ 
more  ,  that  all  other  advertising 
media  apply  the  same  philosophy  of 
censorship  to  advertising  as  a 
whole.” 

This  resolution  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  those  national  asso¬ 
ciations  which  represent  newspaper 
publishers,  advertising  agencies  and 
advertising  clubs.  It  was  responsible 
in  no  small  measure  for  giving  the 
new  impetus  to  the  Truth-in- Adver¬ 
tising  movement  which  has  already 
been  described. 

The  first  part  of  this  resolution 
may,  on  first  glance,  bring  fire  to 
many  a  merchant’s  eye.  It  may 
seem  to  mean  that  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  has  deeded  over  to 
the  newspapers  the  power  to  dictate 
whether  or  not  comparative  prices 


may  be  used ;  to  interfere  in  a  high¬ 
ly  arbitrary  manner  in  other  mat¬ 
ters  which,  after  all,  are  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  own  concern.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

As  an  example  of  the  “construc¬ 
tive  censorship”  to  which  New  York 
retail  stores,  by  agreement,  submit 
themselves  take  the  following  regu¬ 
lations  of  The  Times: 

With  a  view  to  correcting  certain 
tendencies  which  have  arisen  in  retail 
advertising,  it  is  the  practice  of  The 
Times  to  request  the  elimination  of 
statements  which  make  comparisons 
with  competitors  insofar  as  they  re¬ 
fer  to  the  method  or  policy  of  doing 
business  and  the  quality  or  price  of 
merchandise.  Statements  of  this  na¬ 
ture  are  classified  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  headings : 

1.  General  Statements 

Untrue,  deceptive  or  misleading 
statements,  representations  or  illus¬ 
trations  are  not  acceptable. 

2.  Competitive  Claims  Which  Refer  to 

Quality  or  Price 

A.  Statements  or  representations 
which  refer  to  the  goods,  price, 
service  or  advertising  of  any 
competitor  are  not  acceptable. 

B.  Statements  or  representations 
which  claim  to  undersell  com¬ 
petitors  are  not  acceptable. 

3.  Competitive  Claims  on  Policy  or 

Business  Methods 

A.  Statements  which  make  or  im¬ 
ply  comparisons  must  confine 
those  comparisons  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  advertiser’s  own  mer¬ 
chandise,  service,  prices  or 
business  methods. 

B.  “Bait  Offers 

The  use  of  “bait”  offers  of 
merchandise  wherein  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  denied  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  purchase,  is  not  ac- 
acceptable. 

The  Times  keeps  a  record  of  all 
changes  which  are  required  to  be 
made  in  advertisements  submitted. 
Some  examples  follow  of  expres¬ 
sions  in  advertisements  which  are 
not  acceptable  and  the  changes  re¬ 
quired  to  make  them  acceptable: 
Xot  Acceptable: 

The  lowest  price  ever  offered. 
Acceptable: 

The  lowest  price  we  ever  offered. 
Not  Acceptable : 

W'ill  surpass  anything  you  could 
possibly  find. 
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Acceptable : 

Will  surpass  anything  we  could 
possibly  offer. 

Not  Acceptable: 

The  most  astounding  values  in 
history. 

Acceptable : 

The  most  astounding  values  in 
our  history. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
competitive  situation  in  New  York. 
No  one  will  say  that  these  regula¬ 
tions,  and  others  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture  imposed  by  other  leading  news¬ 
papers,  have  cleaned  the  situation 
up  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
every  New  York  merchant.  But 
they  have  served  to  tone  down  the 
wild  ebullience  icharacteristic  of  a 
certain  type  of  advertiser.  And 
they  have  helped  to  make  retail  copy 
more  believable  because  it  is  more 
restrained. 

True,  the  New  York  merchant 
finds  these  regulations  somewhat 
harrowing  at  times  —  especially 
when  he  has  just  scooped  the  town 
with  “the  greatest  purchase  of  the 
century”.  Nevertheless  we  think 
it  safe  to  say  that  these  merchants, 
almost  without  exception,  would 
vote  for  the  retention  of  this  “cen¬ 
sorship”,  should  such  a  question 
ever  come  up. 

Publication  Censorship 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is 
— even  in  New  York — it  has  been 
found  wise  for  men  to  submit  them¬ 
selves  to  regulations  which  prevent 
them  from  flying  at  each  other’s 
throats.  As  long,  that  is,  as  these 
regulations  are  fair  to  alI».^e'ai4opt- 
ed  through  mutual  agreement,  and 
involve  no  arbitrary  assumption  of 
dictatorial  power  on  tbe  part  of  the 
agency  which  volunteers  to  do  the 
policing. 

This  experience  in  New  York 
seems  to  establish  the  fact  that  a 
practical  way  has  been  found  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  copy.  That  is  why  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  newspapers  in  other 
cities  of  the  country.  It  should  help 
to  solve  their  problem  as  far  as 
retail  advertising  is  concerned. 

But  this  philosophy  of  censorship 
will  do  little  to  improve  the  status 
of  advertising  as  a  whole  unless 
some  plan  is  worked  out  to  apply  it 
to  the  national  advertising  which 
assails  the  public’s  eyes  in  magazines 
and  newspapers  and  assaults  its  ears 
over  the  radio. 

A  tradition  exists  that  all  the  fine 
things  in  advertising  are  done  in  the 


Paul  E.  Murphy 


magazines — all  the  foul  by  retailers 
in  the  newspapers.  That  may  be 
true  as  far  as  technique  is  con¬ 
cerned — though  even  that  subject  is 
open  to  debate.  But  when  it  comes 
to  debasing  the  credulity  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
national  advertiser  can  give  his  local 
brethren-in-printer’s-ink  cards  and 
spades.  Two  hours  spent  with  the 
current  month’s  run  of  magazines 
or  one  evening  spent  in  front  of  a 
loud  speaker  will  prove  that. 

We  do  not  want  to  seem  unjust 
or  rabid  but  we  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  the  national  advertiser’s  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  fake  testimonials,  his 
ridiculous  multiplication  of  new 
“fear  api^eals”,  the  obviously 
phoney  lingo  which  he  pours  out 
over  the  radio  have  done  as  much 
to  create  the  attitude  “Oh,  don’t 
mind  that — it’s  just  another  ad”  as 
any  peccadillos  of  which  retailers 
may  have  been  guilty. 

.And  we  do  insist  that  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  any  Truth-in- Advertising 
movement,  to  accomiflish  their  aim, 
must  be  realistic  enough  to  face  the 
fact  that  they  must  clean  up  all  ad¬ 
vertising.  Which  means  that  their 
work  begins  in  the  national  field 
where  the  advertising  pace  is  set 
and  should  by  no  means  be  confined 
to  local  fields  where  such  abuses  as 
exist  are  relatively  unimjx)rtant,  be¬ 
cause  they  affect  the  population  of 
a  city,  not  a  nation. 

You  may  have  noted  that  the 
newspaper  regulations  set  up  in 
New  York  do  not  attempt  to  check 
technical  descriptions  of  advertised 
merchandise,  to  establish  the  val¬ 
idity  of  comparative  prices,  to  be¬ 
come  immersed  in  similar  detail. 

The  newspapers,  very  properly. 


leave  this  task  to  the  stores  them¬ 
selves.  And  the  stores  are  guided  by 
the  standards  of  Advertising  Prac¬ 
tice  drawn  up  by  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  and  formally  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
NRDG.A  in  1932.  These  standards 
enable  stores  to  avoid  the  misuse 
of  superlatives  and  misleading 
phrases  and  statements ;  they  stand¬ 
ardize  the  use  and  definition  of  the 
words  “sale”  and  “special  price”; 
they  provide  rules  for  the  honest 
use  of  comparative  prices ;  they 
guard  against  the  use  of  inaccurate 
illustrations  and  confusing  layout ; 
and,  in  great  detail,  they  state  how 
the  natural  content  of  almost  every 
type  of  merchandise  can  be  accur¬ 
ately  stated.  New  York  merchants 
follow  these  standards  not  for  any 
altruistic  reason  but  because,  as 
Channing  Sweitzer  once  said,  the 
most  selfish  thing  a  merchant  can 
do  is  to  insist  that  his  advertising 
be  honest  and  truthful. 

New  York  Results  Good 

We’re  not  trying  to  picture  New 
York  as  a  city  with  a  halo  in  which 
all  merchants  are  so  far  beyond  re¬ 
proach  that  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  has  nothing  to  do.  Mr.  Ken¬ 
ner,  of  the  local  Bureau,  has  more 
than  once  brought  blushes  to  our 
ears. 

But  we  do  point  out  that  •  New 
York  merchants  have  made  a  real 
attempt  to  clean  up  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  first  by  setting  up  definite  stand¬ 
ards  within  the  stores  themselves 
and  second  by  providing  for  impar¬ 
tial  outside  criticism.  The  combin¬ 
ation  seems  to  work. 

Let’s  recapitulate.  Before  any 
merchant  joins  up  whole-heartedly 
in  any  truth-in-advertising  move¬ 
ment  he  should  make  sure  that  it 
intends  to  clean  up  all  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising — national  as  well  as  local; 
radio  and  magazine  as  well  as  news¬ 
paper  and  direct  mail.  He  has  his 
own  answer  for  the  cynic  who 
doubts  whether  advertising  can  be 
made  honest  at  all.  He  can  point 
to  his  association’s  Standards  of 
Advertising  Practice  and  to  the  fact 
that  fellow  merchants  have  been 
willing  to  subject  their  copy  to  an 
intelligent  censorship  as  proof  posi¬ 
tive  of  the  fact  that  honest  adver¬ 
tising  can  be  assured  in  any  field 
where  the  advertiser  has  nothing  to 
hide  and  the  publisher  appreciates 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic.  These  are  things  to  keep .  in 
mind  when  the  newest  drive  for 
truth-in-advertising  breaks  around 
us. 
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A  Lesson  in  Operation  from  England 

BY  PHILIP  J.  REILLY 
of  the  Associated  Merchandising  Corporation 


STL  DENTS  OF  DISTRIBUTION  have  often  wondered  why 
English  department  stores  managed  to  earn  profits  of  over  5% 
ot  sales  during  the  trying  years  of  1931,  1932  and  1933,  when 
typical  American  stores  reported  losses  averaging  about  6% 
during  that  period.  Colonel  Reilly,  in  his  address  before  the 
Boston  Conference  on  Distribution,  September  23rd  and  24th, 
pointed  out  some  interesting  contrasts  between  operating  costs 
here  and  in  England.  As  a  basis  of  comparison.  Colonel  Reilly 
used  the  figures  in  the  Harvard  Report  of  Operating  Results  of 
Department  Stores,  sponsored  and  financed  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  those  in  the  report  prepared 
by  the  University  of  London.  The  expense  classifications  in 
both  studies  were  developed  from  the  standard  accounting  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

There  are  many  valuable  thoughts  in  this  article;  study  of 
the  figures  an«l  of  the  comments  of  Colonel  Reilly  should  stimu¬ 
late  retail  executives  to  scrutinize  their  own  operating  costs 
with  this  comparison  in  mind. 


Philip  J.  Reilly 


For  the  past  three  years  over 
one  hundred  of  the  principal  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  Great  Britain 
have  been  exchanging  expense  fig¬ 
ures.  The  expense  schedules  are 
issued  by  the  Incorporated  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Distributors;  and 
the  Statistical  Department  of  the 
Bank  of  England  acts  as  a  clearing 
house,  re-coding  the  returns  before 
passing  them  on  to  the  compilers  of 
the  final  figures  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics. 

By  following  fairly  nearly  the 
expense  classifications  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Harvard  University, 
and  through  some  additional  help 
the  British  Association  obtained 
from  Professor  McNair,  it  is  now 
possible  by  making  certain  adjust¬ 
ments  to  arrange  the  operating  ex¬ 
penses  of  English  department  stores 
so  that  they  are  fairly  comparable 
with  the  national  averages  of  the 
American  stores  as  shown  in  the 
annual  Harvard  reports. 

The  English  figures  follow  the 
American  classifications  in  three 
major  divisions  only,  i.e..  Adminis¬ 


trative,  Occupancy  and  Publicity. 
Their  classification  of  Merchandis¬ 
ing  includes  both  Buying  and  Sell¬ 
ing  expense  with  the  exclusion  of 
Delivery  expense  which  the  English 
schedules  report  under  a  fifth  classi¬ 
fication  designated  as  “Dispatch”. 
The  English  schedules  also  separate 
all  salary  expense  into  a  classifica¬ 
tion  known  as  “Personal”  and  all 
other  expenses  into  “Impersonal”. 

Under  the  English  accounting 
system,  traveling  expense  incurred 
by  buyers  and  the  buying  commis¬ 
sions  paid  to  commissionaires  are 
charged  to  cost  of  merchandise. 

Interest  on  average  stocks  and  on 
accounts  receivable,  and  interest  on 
fixtures  and  equipment,  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  English  figures. 

The  foregoing  and  a  few  other 
minor  items  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  Harvard  figures  in  this 
paper  to  make  them  more  compar¬ 
able  with  the  English  figures. 

The  English  figures  have  been 


studied  and  compared  with  the  Har¬ 
vard  figures  for  the  years  1931, 
1932  and  1933  respectively.  The 
1934  English  figures  were  not  avail¬ 
able  but  we  were  informed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Incorporated  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Distributors  that 
the  English  operating  averages  for 
the  year  1934  would  be  virtually  the 
same  as  1933. 

The  operating  expense  figures  for 
English  department  stores  for  the 
year  1931  total  24.38;  for  the  year 
1932,  24.89  and  for  the  year  1933, 
24.68. 

Since  an  examination  of  the  de¬ 
tailed  English  figures  for  the  years 
1931  and  1932  does  not  show  any 
appreciable  difference  when  com¬ 
pared  with  their  detailed  figures 
covering  the  year  1933,  we  are 
showing  as  an  appendix  to  this  re- 
ixjrt  merely  their  1933  figures,  with 
a  comparison  of  .the  United  States 
averages  for  the  year  1933  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  Harvard  figures,  after 
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making  certain  adjustments  in  both 
sets  of  figures  to  make  them  as  com¬ 
parable  as  possible. 

Although  the  comparison  of  Eng¬ 
lish  operating  expense  figures  with 
American  expense  figures  is  of  sta¬ 
tistical  interest,  perhaps  even  more 
interest  may  exist  in  the  causes  that 
have  enabled  English  department 
store  managements  to  maintain  over 
a  period  of  years  a  relatively  low 
operating  expense  ratio. 

Differences  in  pay  rates  naturally 
exist,  which  will  be  commented  on 
in  more  detail  later  in  this  paper,  but 
the  principal  reasons  advanced  by 
English  store  managements  for  their 
low  expense  rates  are  (a)  that  they 
have  tried  to  keep  their  top  execu¬ 
tive  organization  simple  and  free 
from  the  over-specialization  that 
exists  in  American  department 
stores,  and  (b)  that  they  have  per¬ 
sistently  challenged  the  introduction 
in  their  management  routine  of  any 
extraneous  “system”  unless  it  could 
be  virtually  proved  beforehand  that 
such  system  would  assist  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  maintenance  of  a  low 
e.xpense  rate,  or  in  the  elimination 
of  such  wastes  in  merchandising  or 
operation  as  to  more  than  compen¬ 
sate  for  its  cost. 

Comments  on  the  reasons  for  the 
differences  that  exist  in  the  major 
expense  classifications  follow : 

I.  Administrative  Expense 

A  typical  figure  for  executive 
payroll  in  the  English  stores  is  1.16 
of  sales  compared  to  1.40  in  the 
American  averages. 

Most  all  stores  in  England  are 
operated  with  fewer  top  executives 
than  are  found  in  comparable 
American  stores.  Even  though  these 
executives  cover  a  wider  range  of 
activities,  generally  speaking,  execu¬ 
tive  salaries  are  lower  for  those  in 
responsible  positions  than  is  true  of 
American  stores. 

Under  “Impersonal”  in  this 
classification,  the  loss  from  bad 
debts  in  English  department  stores 
is  .25  of  sales  compared  to  .60  in 
the  American  averages.  The  percent 
of  charge  business  for  most  English 
stores  averages  lower  than  for 
American  stores.  This  not  only  re¬ 
sults  in  smaller  losses  from  bad 
debts,  but  their  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  salaries  naturally  represent  a 
lower  percentage  to  sales,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  average  being  1.20  compared  to 
the  American  average  of  1.70. 

The  detailed  figures  under  this 
classification  will  show  that  such 
items  as  stationery,  telephone,  legal 


and  professional  services  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  items,  are  all  higher  in 
the  American  averages. 

The  total  for  "Administrative” 
general  is  2.34  for  the  English 
stores  as  compared  to  2.99  for  the 
American  stores. 

The  total  for  all  “Administrative” 
expense  for  the  English  stores  is 
5.05  as  compared  to  6.73  for  the 
.American  stores. 

2.  Occupancy  Expense 

Rentals  and  rates  (taxes)  are 
lower  in  England  than  in  America. 
The  total  under  this  classification 
for  the  English  stores  is  3.32  as 
compared  to  6.20  for  the  American 
stores.  Since  American  manage¬ 
ments  cannot  change  these  uncon¬ 
trollable  items,  no  detailed  comment 
is  made. 

In  such  “Impersonal”  items,  how¬ 
ever,  as  heat,  light,  power,  mainten¬ 
ance  and  cleaning  supplies,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  figures  do  not  vary  much  from 
the  American  averages. 

Depreciation  under  “Occupancy” 
represents  only  .68  in  the  English 
averages  compared  to  1.09  in  the 
American  averages. 

Moreover,  the  “Personal’  ex¬ 
pense,  or  payroll,  for  maintenance 
and  cleaning  in  the  English  stores 
represents  only  .46  compared  to  1 .20 
in  the  American  averages.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  this  comparison  with  the 
General  Manager  of  one  of  the  large 
English  stores,  his  comment  was ; 
“Americans  are  notoriously  untidy, 
wasteful  and  careless  in  their  habits 
and  this  may  possibly  account  for 
the  very  large  staff  of  people  need¬ 
ed  to  keep  the  stores  clean  and  tidy.” 

The  total  figure  of  all  “Occu¬ 
pancy”  including  rents,  taxes,  main¬ 
tenance,  etc.,  for  the  English  stores 
is  5.71  and  for  the  American  stores 
9.69. 

3.  Publicity  Expense 

As  in  America,  the  major  item  in 
Publicity  expense  in  England  is  for 
newspaper  advertising.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  1.80  as  compared  to 
3.75  for  America. 

Newspaper  advertising  rates  in 
England  are  relatively  much  more 
expensive  than  in  the  United  States 
and,  accordingly,  more  restricted 
spaces  are  used.  This  in  turn  per¬ 
mits  a  smaller  publicity  organiza¬ 
tion  than  is  usually  employed  in 
large  American  stores,  the  expense 
for  which  in  England  is  only  .13  as 
compared  to  .45  for  America. 

The  speaker’s  impression,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  more  production  per  in¬ 
dividual  is  obtained  from  the  pub¬ 


licity  organizations  in  the  English 
stores.  Publicity  Directors  of  the 
larger  stores  spend  the  major  part 
of  their  time  in  direct  contact  with 
buyers  in  the  preparation  of  news¬ 
paper  and  direct  mail  advertising. 
Divisional  copywriters  are  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  their  absence  in  English  pub¬ 
licity  organizations. 

Expenditures  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  have  not  been  bringing  as 
good  results  in  recent  years  as  was 
formerly  true  and,  as  a  consequence, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  watch  these 
exjjenditures  more  closely. 

Recently,  a  movement  was  launch¬ 
ed  in  England  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  principals  of  the  leading  de¬ 
partment  stores  to  improve  reader 
confidence  in  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  of  retail  stores.  This  is  known 
as  the  Retail  Trading  Standards 
Association  and  the  objectives  of 
this  Association  largely  parallel  the 
.activities  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureaus  here  in  .America. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the 
ljublicity  expenditure  in  England 
still  is  devoted  to  direct  mail  and 
catalogues  in  an  effort  to  get  addi¬ 
tional  business  from  the  provinces. 
.A  typical  figure  for  direct  mail  and 
catalogue  advertising  in  England  is 
1.12  compared  to  only  .25  in 
America. 

It  is  likely  that  a  smaller  percent 
of  the  advertising  appropriation  will 
be  spent  by  the  large  London  stores 
in  the  future  on  direct  mail  and 
catalogue  advertising  because  of  the 
definite  improvement  in  the  type  of 
the  English  provincial  store  and  the 
greater  accessibility  by  motor  bus 
and  other  means  of  transportation 
from  the  outlying  country  places  to 
the  main  shopping  centers. 

Another  factor  that  enables  Eng¬ 
lish  department  stores  to  keep  their 
publicity  expenses  down  to  a  low 
figure  is  that  no  expense  is  incurred 
for  radio  advertising  which  is  being 
used  to  a  greater  extent  each  year 
by  American  department  stores. 
Commercial  broadcasts  are  not  as 
yet  permitted  in  Great  Britain. 

For  display  supplies,  a  typical 
figure  for  the  English  stores  is  .15 
against  .22  in  America  and  for  dis¬ 
play  payroll  a  typical  figure  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  .16  against  .20  in  America, 
making  a  total  average  display  ex¬ 
pense  of  .31  in  England  compared 
to  .42  in  America. 

The  major  part  of  the  English 
display  organization’s  time  is  de¬ 
voted  to  windows,  the  preparation 
of  equipment  for  windows,  display 
cards,  etc. 
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Buyers  and  salesi)eople  usually 
assume  direct  responsibility  for  case, 
counter  and  ledge  displays  and  for 
changing  garments  on  forms  dis¬ 
played  in  departments.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  courses  given  in  recent 
years  in  design,  color  and  display  at 
the  London  County  Council  School 
of  Retail  Distribution  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  l)een  of  marked  influence 
in  enabling  assistant  buyers  and 
salespeople  to  make  effective  depart¬ 
mental  displays. 

4.  Merchandising  Expense 

As  indicated  earlier  in  this  paper, 
this  classification  of  expense  in¬ 
cludes  all  items  in  the  American 
classifications  of  “Buying”  and 
“Selling”  with  the  exception  of  De¬ 
livery,  which  will  be  treated  separ¬ 
ately. 

Save  in  rare  cases.  Divisional 
Merchandise  Managers  are  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  English  department  stores. 

Buyer  specialization  also  does  not 
exist  as  extensively  in  England  and, 
as  a  consequence,  fewer  buyers  are 
employed  and  they  are  permitted 
more  autonomy  in  the  management 
of  their  departments  than  is  true  in 
American  stores.  Moreover,  aside 
from  being  responsible  for  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  larger  volumes, 
English  buyers  still  cover  a  wider 
range  of  activities  than  do  most 
American  buyers. 

The  duties  formerly  handled  by 
floormen  have  been  assumed  by 
assistant  buyers  in  many  cases  in 
England. 

The  salaries  of  buyers  and  buy¬ 
ers’  clerks  in  England  average  1.69 
as  compared  to  2.12  in  America. 

Receiving  and  marking  expense 
in  English  stores  is  .16  compared  to 
.50  in  American  stores.  Although 
most  large  English  stores  have  pro¬ 
vision  for  centrally  receiving,  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  marking  and  re¬ 
marking  is  done  in  the  selling  de¬ 
partments. 

The  English  expense  for  assistant 
buyers  (most  of  whom  have  books 
and  do  selling)  and  floormen,  is  .37 
compared  to  1.03  in  America.  Aside 
from  the  difference  in  salary  rates, 
this  difference  is  caused  principally 
by  the  fact  that  American  stores 
employ  more  assistant  buyers  and 
floormen  than  do  English  stores. 

A  common  salary  for  assistant 
buyers  is  about  $30  a  week.  A  typi¬ 
cal  salary  range  for  those  engaged 
in  floor  work  in  England  would  be 
$17  to  $27  weekly  for  women  and 
$21  to  $29  weekly  for  men. 

Unit  stock  control  systems  are  not 
in  extensive  use  and  where  these 


are  found,  they  usually  are  main¬ 
tained  in  a  simple  form  either  by 
the  assistant  buyer  or  a  buyer’s 
clerk. 

Customer  returns  and  adjust¬ 
ments  are  handled  in  the  selling  de¬ 
partment  by  the  buyer.  They  will 
average  less  than  5%  in  England, 
whereas  in  America  they  represent 
about  12%  of  gross  sales. 

Central  buying  has  made  notable 
progress  in  England  in  recent  years 
and  the  trend  undoubtedly  will  be 
in  the  direction  of  developing  the 
department  manager  type  of  buyer 
who  will  be  obliged  in  an  increasing 
measure  to  assume  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  for  all  selling  activities. 

A  typical  cost  for  salesi)eople  in 
English  stores  is  5.45  which  com¬ 
pares  with  6.(X)  for  American  stores. 

English  salesj^eople  or  shop  assis¬ 
tants  usually  are  paid  a  fixed  week¬ 
ly  sum  plus  a  commission  on  all 
sales  of  1  or  lj4%-  A  common 
average  wage  for  women  salespeople 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  $13  a 
week  and  for  men  salespeople 
$16.50  a  week. 


The  difference  between  wages 
paid  male  salespeople  and  female 
salespeople  is  not  as  marked  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  it  is  in  America  and,  as  a 
consecpience,  a  larger  proportion  of 
men  in  selling  positions  will  usually 
be  found  in  English  stores  than  is 
true  in  most  American  stores. 

The  marked  difference  between 
wages  earned  by  salespeople  in 
American  and  English  stores  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  total 
cost  for  direct  selling  would  be  even 
much  less  in  England. 

Some  English  stores  use  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  apprentices  from  16  to  18 
years  of  age  who  begin  at  a  starting 
rate  for  the  first  three  months  of 
$2.50  to  $3.00  a  week.  This  may 
have  some  influence  on  their  selling 
cost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  part  time  salespeople  are 
not  as  extensively  used  in  England 
as  they  are  in  America. 

In  the  non-selling  group,  many 
women  are  paid  only  the  equivalent 
of  $10  a  week  and  non-selling  men 
will  average  $15.50  weekly. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


A  President  Abroad 


During  his  recent  trip  abroad,  David  Ovens  addressed  the  summer  school 
students  of  the  Draper’s  Chamber  of  Trade  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  The 
summer  school  session  is  attended  by  department  store  salespeople  and 
executives  who  come  from  all  over  the  British  Empire.  Mr.  Ovens  spoke 
on  current  conditions  in  American  retailing.  Left  to  right  above  are  Mr. 
Ovens,  H.  Gordon  Selfridge,  Jr.,  of  Selfridge’s,  Frank  Chitham  of  Harrod’s 
and  Harold  Young  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
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The  fact  that  the  sales  per  em¬ 
ploye  in  American  stores  average 
15%  greater  than  the  sales  per  em¬ 
ploye  in  English  stores,  perhaps  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  total  cost  of  direct 
selling  wages  is  not  less  in  England. 

Although  the  proportion  of  sell¬ 
ing  help  to  non-selling  help  usually 
is  influenced  by  the  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  carried  and  the  relation  of 
volume  in  heavy  goods  to  soft  mer¬ 
chandise,  it  is  our  understanding 
that  a  common  figure  is  58%  for 
selling  and  42%  for  non-selling,  for 
English  stores. 

The  total  expense  for  Selling  in 
English  stores  is  6.08  compared  to 
8.23  in  the  American  averages,  mak¬ 
ing  a  combined  expense  under  the 
“Merchandising”  classification  for 
the  English  stores,  including  Buy¬ 
ing  and  Selling,  of  7.93  as  compared 
to  10.85  for  the  American  stores. 


5.  Dispatch  Expense 

The  “Impersonal”  items  in  Dis- 
]iatch  such  as  wrapping  and  packing 
supplies,  parcel  postage  and  ex¬ 
press,  van  supplies  and  upkeep,  hire 
of  vehicles,  etc.,  are  higher  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  in  America,  the  average 
for  English  stores  being  1.52  com- 
ared  to  1.17  in  America. 

The  fact  that  many  English  stores 
carry  “perishables”  or  food  pro¬ 
ducts.  necessitating  more  frequent 
deliveries,  particularly  in  city  areas, 
and  the  fact  that  merchants  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  yet  have  not  as  generally 
adopted  the  cooperative  delivery 
plan  in  their  suburban  areas,  prob¬ 
ably  explain  in  part  the  reason  for 
their  higher  expenses. 

In  salaries,  however,  for  delivery 
the  English  figure  is  1.12  compared 
to  the  American  figure  1.85  making 
a  total  dispatch  expense  in  England 


of  2.64  compared  to  3.02  in 
America. 

Summary 

A  study  of  the  detailed  figures  in 
the  appendix  of  this  report  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  foregoing  com¬ 
ments  may  be  of  interest. 

One  cannot  study  at  first  hand  the 
organization  of  English  department 
stores  and  observe  the  means  they 
have  employed  to  keep  their  in-flow 
and  out-flow  of  merchandise  simple 
and  direct  and  the  pains  they  take 
to  render  a  courteous  and  intelli¬ 
gent  customer  service,  without  being 
deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
some  lessons  can  be  learned  from 
the  operation  of  English  stores 
which,  if  applied  here,  would  result 
in  definite  advantage  both  to  cus¬ 
tomers  and  store  managements  in 
America. 


OPERATING  EXPENSES  FOR  1933  BY  MAJOR  DIVISIONS 
PERSON.\L  IMPERSONAL  TOT.AL 


Dk'isions 

Han-ard 

London 

Hanxtrd 

London 

Han-ard 

London 

Administrative 

3.95 

3.35 

2.78 

1.70 

6.73 

5.05 

Occupancy 

1.30 

.62 

8.39 

5.09 

9.69 

5.71 

Publicitv 

.65 

.29 

4.59 

3.05 

5.24 

3.34 

Merchandising 

10.85 

7.93 

_ 

_ 

10.85 

7.93 

Dispatch 

1.85 

1.12 

1.17 

1.52 

3.02 

2.64 

TOTAL 

18.60 

13.31 

16.93 

11.36 

35.53 

24.68 

NOTE:_  All  insurance  in  English  stores  charged  to  Administrative  and  Harvard  figures  have  been  nut  on  comparable  basis. 

-All  stationery  supplies  also  being  charged  to  .Administrative  and  Harvard  figures  have  been  adjusted. 

Wrapping  and  packing  supplies  and  salaries  of  wrappers  and  packers  inside  and  outside  delivery  are  charged  to  Dispatch  in 
Englard — Harvard  figures  are  adjusted  accordingly. 

Salaries  of  merchandise  managers  are  charged  to  executive  salaries  under  .Administrative — Harvard  figures  were  adjusted 
accordingly. 


COMPARISON  OF  HARVARD  FIGURES  AND  LONDON  FIGURES  FOR  YEAR  1933  BY  EXPENSE  CLASSIFICATIONS 


IMPERSONAL 

PERSONAL 

TOT.AL 

Harz-ard 

London 

Harz'ard 

London 

Harz-ard  London 

Execntk'e 

1.40 

1.16 

TOTAL 

1.40 

1.16 

1.40  1.16 

Accounting 

Bad  Debts  * 

.60 

.25 

Audit  Fees 

.04 

.04 

Counting  House 

Salaries 

— 

.07 

1.70 

1.20 

TOTAL 

.64 

.36 

1.70 

1.20 

2.34  1.56 

Administrative  General 

Stationery 

.48 

.28 

Letter  Postage 

.24 

.30 

Telephone 

24 

.13 

Commercial  Ins. 

.25 

.20 

Legal  &  Professional 

.28 

.09 

Travel 

.01 

.06 

Subscriptions 

.02 

Miscellaneous 

Salaries 

.64 

.26 

.85 

1.00 

TOTAL 

2.14 

1.34 

.85 

1.00 

2.99  2.34  ' 

TOTAL  ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

2.78 

1.70 

3.95 

3.35 

6.73  5.05 
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COMPARISON  OF  HARVARD  FIGURES  AND  LONDON  FIGURES  FOR  1933  BY  EXPENSE  CLASSIFICATIONS 

{Continued  from  preceding  page) 

Rental 


Rental* 

6.20 

2.39 

Taxes* 

.93 

TOTAL 

6.20 

3.32 

6.20 

3.32 

Occupancy  General 

-  ; 

Heat,  Light  &  Power 

.60 

.61 

Maintenance 

.43 

.43 

Depreciation 

1.09 

.68 

Cleaning 

.02 

.04 

Miscellaneous 

.05 

.01 

Salaries 

.05 

.01 

Heat,  Light  &  Power 

.10 

.10 

Maintenance 

1.20 

.20 

Cleaning 

— 

.26 

Miscellaneous 

— 

.06 

TOTAL 

2.19 

1.77 

1.30 

.62 

3.49 

2.39 

TOTAL  OCCUPANCY 

8.39 

5.09 

1.30 

.62 

9.69 

5.71 

Dispatch 


Supplies  Wrapping  &  Packing 

.65 

.44 

Parcel  Postage  &  Exp. 

.08 

.54 

Van  Supplies  &  Upkeep 

.26 

.33 

Hire  of  Vehicles 

.14 

.20 

Miscellaneous 

.04 

.01 

Salaries 

Dispatch  Room 

.60 

Drivers 

1.85 

.52 

TOTAL  DISPATCH 

1.17 

1.52 

1.85 

1.12 

3.02 

2.64 

GRAND  TOTAL 

16.93 

11.36 

18.60 

13.31 

35.53 

24.68 

*Inclu(les  interest  on  Investment. 
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The  Promotion-Minded  Controller — 
What  He  Can  Accomplish 

BY  I.  A.  HIRSCHMANN 
Vice-President,  Saks-Fifth  Avenue 


IN  the  eyes  of  advertising  men, 
controllers  are  fellows  who  are 
always  getting  in  the  hair  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  promote.  And  in 
the  eyes  of  controllers,  advertising 
men  are  always  about  to  spend  or 
waste  the  alleged  profits  of  the 
stores.  From  my  close  observation 
of  a  number  of  the  best  controllers 
in  the  business,  both  sides  are 
wrong.  And  it’s  about  time  they  got 
together  and  reconciled  their  view¬ 
points  for  the  sake  of  the  businesses 
they  represent. 

During  the  past  five  years,  since 
the  depression,  no  man  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  organization  has  been 
more  valuable  than  the  controller. 
The  assets  of  all  stores  were  in  con¬ 
stant  jeopardy  as  a  result  of  falling 
or  treacherous  markets.  The  man 
w'ho  sat  on  the  lid  was  sitting  on 
top.  And  he  performed  a  priceless 
service  to  the  entire  retail  business. 
So  important  was  the  need  for  this 
conservative,  analytical,  balanced 
judgment  in  fact,  that  numbers  of 
companies  employed  controllers  or 
controller-trained  men  to  head  up 
their  businesses. 

In  my  opinion  the  conditions 
which  required  a  conservation  point 
of  view  have  changed.  A  new  era 
seems  ahead.  A  forward  momentum 
in  buying  is  under  way.  And  dur¬ 
ing  such  cycles,  it  has  been  proved 
profitable  to  invest  in  new  means  of 
securing  business.  The  promotion 
period  is  back. 

Business  Must  Go  Forward 

Now,  if  it  was  incumbent  upon 
the  sales-promoter  during  the  horri¬ 
ble  period  of  recession  to  sit  back 
and  actively  sympathize  with  busi¬ 
nesses’  policy  to  sit  quietly,  to  wait 
and  conserve,  it  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  now  for  controllers  to  sense 
and  understand  the  need  for  “step¬ 
ping  on  it”  and  investing  wdsely  in 
new  business.  This  is  important. 
Business  must  go  forward  on  all 
fronts  and  no  significant  factor  in  a 
going  business  wants  to  be  charac- 


A  talk  given  before  the 
Controllers’  Group,  New 
York,  on  September  10th. 

terized  as  the  brake  on  the  engine. 

I  know  some  controllers  who  have 
been  instructed  by  their  manage¬ 
ments  to  be  “no  men”.  This  in  my 
opinion  is  a  blunder.  Nothing  nega¬ 
tive  ever  succeeded.  And  no  series 
of  problems  are  all  answerable  by 
“yes”  or  “no”. 

Now  we  run  into  the  matter  of 
temperament.  An  analyst,  a  figure- 
minded  type  of  man,  is  not  frecjuent- 
ly  mentally  attuned  to  a  sense  of 
dramatic  projection.  There  are  a 
few  who  are.  But  it  is  rare.  A  pro¬ 
motion  man  sees — or  is  supposed  to 
see — stores  and  merchandise  in 
terms  of  translation  into  activity. 
His  focus  is  on  customers.  And  it 
should  be.  He,  in  the  store,  should 
be  the  customer’s  friend.  I  have  sat 
in  meetings  by  the  hundreds,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  where  technical  dis¬ 
cussions  of  policy  have  ensued  with 
little  or  no  thought  of  what  the  cus¬ 
tomer  w'ould  think. 

So,  early  in  my  turbulent  depart¬ 
ment  store  career,  I  determined  to 
take  the  side  of  the  customer  in  ar¬ 
guments.  Nobody  seemed  to  be 
bothering  too  much  about  him,  and 
besides,  from  a  profit  point  of  view, 
it  seemed  in  the  long  run  to  be  the 
right  side  to  be  on.  And  I  must  say 
that  so  far  I  have  been  well-paid 
for  my  allegiance  to  the  great  public. 
Figures  are  useful,  indispensable. 
But  not  more  so  than  people. 

Now,  the  promotion  man  may  be 
the  bugaboo  of  the  controller,  a 
strange  creature  with  funny  ideas, 
but  if  he  isn’t  in  the  first  place,  he’ll 
get  that  way  pretty  soon  anyhow. 
His  job  is  to  help  get  business  in 
the  store,  principally  through  a  mod¬ 
ern  device  called  advertising.  If  his 
advertising  is  good,  he  can’t  prove 
it.  If  it’s  bad,  he  doesn’t  have  to 
prove  it.  His  business  is  one  which 
everybody  likes  and  has  some  slight 


predilection  for.  People  like  to  see 
their  words  in  print.  It  is  a  form  of 
satisfied  ego.  And  so  most  presi¬ 
dents  of  stores  would,  "if  they  had 
time”  rewrite  the  ads,  they  tell  me. 
The  promotion  man’s  job  is  no  sine¬ 
cure.  I  know.  If  business  is  bad 
for  a  few  days,  what  do  merchants 
discuss — merchandise?  service?  ac¬ 
counts?  They  do  not.  They  say, 
“Let’s  change  the  type  in  the  ads. 
Maybe  we  should  have  36  point 
Bodoni  instead  of  42  point  Caslon.” 
This  is  no  exaggeration.  I’ve  been 
through  it  for  twelve  years  and  it’s 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  sense  of 
proportion  of  the  otherwise  astute 
merchants  of  America. 

Merchandise  Is  the  Base 

Now  I  am  here  to  say  that  98% 
of  a  store  is  merchandise.  Adver¬ 
tising  is  all  right  and  necessary,  if 
your  merchandise  is  right.  But  if  it 
isn't,  you  can  have  the  best  sales¬ 
girls  in  the  world,  the  cleverest  or 
most  appealing  advertising,  and 
you'll  be  a  flop.  You’ll  be  running 
a  treadmill.  If  this  sounds  trite,  let 
me  tell  you  that  most  simple  truths 
are  universally  accepted  and  repeat¬ 
ed.  And  few  people  practice  them. 
How  many  Louis  Bamberger’s  are 
there?  How  many  Jesse  Straus’? 
How'  many  Adam  Gimbel’s?  These 
men  were  not  geniuses.  They  were 
men  who  first  dealt  with  merchan¬ 
dise.  They  knciu,  not  hy  lip-service 
but  by  day  in  and  day  out  practice 
that  what  they  were  selling  was  mer¬ 
chandise,  not  figures  or  advertising. 
Yet  how  many  controllers  or  how 


many  promotion  men  know  what  is 
good  merchandise  and  what  is  not? 
.'\nd  it  is  98%  of  why  a  business 
will  succeed  or  fail. 

Now,  if  the  merchandise  is  cor¬ 
rect,  promotion  will  heli>  tell  people 
about  it  and  start  it  moving  from 
shelves.  It  is  essential.  It  can  also 


help  get  it  correct.  It  can  set  a  pace 
for  buyers  to  follow. 

This  promotion  instinct  is  energy. 
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URING  the  past  five  years — a  period  of  “recession” 
as  Mr.  Hirschinann  defines  it — it  has  been  important 
for  sales  promotion  people  to  understand  and  cooperate 
actively  with  a  control  policy  of  conservation.  Today  a 
forward  momentum  in  buying  is  under  way;  a  period  has 
begun  in  which  it  should  he  profitable  to  explore  new 
means  of  getting  business.  Will  the  controller  now  under¬ 
stand  and  cooperate  with  the  promotion  spirit,  and  at  the 
same  time  carry  on  a  constructive  program  to  cut  down 
advertising  waste? 


is  to  help  supply  that  combustion 
and  direct  it  towards  a  profitable 
objective. 

Assuming  then  that  advertising 
and  promotion  have  a  vital  place  in 
today’s  department  store  o])eration, 
we  come  to  the  question  of  what 
kind  of  advertising,  how  much  to 
advertise,  and  how?  All  the  experts 
will  never  agree  on  any  phase  of 
this  subject,  but  there  are  some  use¬ 
ful  figures  and  facts  to  help  us. 

Whenever  store  presidents  gather, 
you  hear  them  say  that  more  money 
is  wasted  on  advertising  than  on 
any  other  factor  in  their  business. 
Perhaps  this  is  true.  If  you  say  or 
hear  a  thing  often  enough  you  get 
to  believe  it.  But  what  do  they  do 
about  it?  Do  they  know  how  to 
stop  the  leaks,  to  intensify  their  ap¬ 
peal,  to  help  point  up  the  store’s 
message  and  objective?  Advertising 
men  have  no  wings.  Nor  are  they 
clairvoyant.  If  the  heads  of  busi¬ 
ness  would  make  up  their  minds 
once  for  all  what  kind  of  business 
they  want  to  run  and  stick  to  it, 
it  might  help.  I  am  no  e.xpert,  but 
my  observation  of  successful  stores 
versus  unsuccessful  ones  (and  I’ve 
never  had  the  misfortune  to  work 
in  an  unsuccessful  one)  has  taught 
me  that  stores  which  progress  are 
the  ones  which  are  going  in  a  plan¬ 
ned  direction  for  a  well  focused 
market. 

I’ve  seen  stores  right  in  New 
York  miss  the  mark,  principally  be¬ 
cause  they  couldn’t  decide  what  kind 
of  store  they  wanted  to  be,  and 
their  advertising  reflects  it.  This  I 
consider  honest  advertising  for  the 
specific  stores.  It  reflects  the  in¬ 
decision  and  fear  of  the  head  of  the 
business.  And  much  of  it  is  wasted 
because  it  is  vague  and  aiming  at 
different  audiences  at  the  same  time. 

How  Money  Is  Wasted 

( )n  the  subject  of  advertising 
waste,  I  believe  I  am  an  e.xpert. 
Fortunately,  I  try  not  to  continue 
or  make  the  same  mistakes  of  waste 
often.  May  I  offer  a  few  concrete 
suggestions  as  to  where  money  can 
be  saved  in  advertising. 

The  princijial  waste  of  money  in 
advertising  as  I  have  seen  it, 
is  in  the  choice  of  the  wrong 
merchandise.  If  merchants  had 
in  their  coffers  the  money  which 
has  been  dissipated  by  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  undesirable  things, 
the  Harvard  profits  statistics  would 
look  as  if  .Santa  Claus  had  a 
hand  in  them.  I  venture  to  estimate 
that  a  minimum  of  60%  of  the  items 
advertised  in  the  New  York  papers 


represent  items  that  (a)  people 
don’t  want  now,  or  (b)  people  don’t 
want  anytime.  This  is  only  a  human 
result.  Buyers,  like  controllers,  will 
make  mistakes.  But  to  advertise 
these  mistakes  is  a  multiplied  evil 
for  the  store.  Unfortunately,  these 
mistakes  in  buying  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  advertised  than  the  non¬ 
mistake.  The  reason  is  simple. 
Good  merchandise  sells  itself.  Poor 
merchandise  has  to  be  pushed  until 
it  gets  out.  An  then  some  of  it  can¬ 
not  break  down  the  common-sense 
resistance  of  customers. 

About  30%  of  all  department 
store  advertising  is  for  closeouts  or 
clearances.  True,  there  will  be 
“stragglers”,  odds  and  ends  in 
stocks.  But  barring  these,  most 
clearances  represent  buyers’  errors. 
It  has  always  been  my  ambition  to 
write  an  honest  ad.  Some  day  I 
may.  It  would  read  something  like 
this : 

Our  Buyer  Made  a  Mistake 

He  bought  too  many  dresses  in 
size  14.  We’re  overstocked.  We 
can’t  sell  them  in  the  regular  way. 
Nobody  seems  to  want  them.  So 
we’ve  cut  the  price  in  half.  They’re 
still  not  any  more  desirable  intrin¬ 
sically  than  they  were  before,  hut 
they  should  be  worth  half  the  price 
to  some  people  who  want  them.  We 
hope  for  our  sake  as  well  as  yours 
that  our  buyer  will  not  continue  to 
make  such  mistakes. 

This  may  sound  a  little  exagger¬ 
ated  but  it  makes  the  point.  And  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  what 
America  needs  is  a  good  honest 
clearance  advertisement. 

May  I  constructively  suggest 
some  means  towards  discouraging 
and  eliminating  “error  advertis¬ 
ing”?  If  the  advertising  office  is 
only  a  clearing  house  for  the  buy¬ 
ers’  and  merchandise  managers’ 
selections — right  or  wrong — you 
can  expect  from  it  only  a  me¬ 
chanical  job.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  thing  ought  to  work  the  other 


way.  I’romotion  is  self-supporting 
if  the  heads  of  stores  are  willing  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  the  authority  to  choose, 
coordinate  and  veto  merchandise,  at 
the  same  time  holding  the  advertis¬ 
ing  head  responsible  for  results. 
The  chances  of  putting  on  a  better 
front  will  be  greater.  Too  much 
attention  is  paid  to  type,  signature 
cuts,  drawings,  competitive  adver¬ 
tisements,  academic  opinions  about 
copy — and  far  too  little  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  itself.  No  one  can  write 
or  present  anything  on  any  subject 
without  enthusiasm  for  it.  And  one 
of  the  sure-fire  methods  of  gener¬ 
ating  enthusiasm  for  mercliandise  is 
to  let  the  ])romotion  head  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  choosing  it  or 
eliminating  waste  items.  You  will 
focus  responsibility  and  eliminate  a 
lot  of  unnecessary  ads. 

One  of  the  bugaboos  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  is  what  I  call  the  “buyer 
represented  item”.  Every  buyer 
thinks  that  at  some  time  or  other  he 
should  be  represented  in  the  newspa¬ 
per.  So  on  the  law  of  averages  when 
a  Inner,  let  us  say  of  the  umbrella 
deiJartment,  comes  up  once  a  month 
for  an  ad  whether  he  has  any¬ 
thing  new  or  not,  he  generally  gets 
the  ad.  This,  of  course,  is  a  ridi¬ 
culous  reason  for  spending  money. 
If  stores  could  concentrate  on  rep¬ 
resenting  merchandise  instead  of 
buyers  in  newspapers,  it  would  save 
a  lot  of  money.  Of  course  we  can 
prove  specifically  the  waste  on  con¬ 
crete  items  of  the  untimely  sort 
which  I  have  been  dwelling  upon  but 
the  corollary  alone  in  customers  and 
good  will  of  the  store  in  presenting 
merchandise  that  people  do  not  want 
and,  in  many  instances,  forcing  it 
on  the  customers,  is  perhaps  even 
more  important.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
ideal  if  the  stores  could  always  put 
their  best  foot  forward?  This,  of 
course,  is  asking  for  Utopia.  But 
some  stores  have  been  able  to  ap- 
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proximate  all  handling  of  selection 
of  their  merchandise  in  a  way  which 
results  in  good  economy.  Your  only 
chance  is  to  get  a  good  advertising 
man  or  woman  and  make  him  or 
her  responsible  for  the  choice  and 
the  promotion.  If  this  can  be  done, 
it  would  be  a  sad  blow  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  A  good  percentage  of  the 
advertising  would  be  eliminated. 
Better,  of  course,  would  be  the  con¬ 
centrating  of  this  “error”  money  in 
the  presentation  of  new  ideas  and 
desirable  merchandise. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  I  have 
always  hoped  that  controllers  could 
help  save  money  in  department 
stores  is  through  a  collective  effort 
with  the  typographers,  to  insist  up¬ 
on  a  standard  charge  for  typo¬ 
graphy.  Typographical  charges  are 
now  based  on  an  hour-scale.  This 
is  too  flexible  and  impossible  to  con¬ 
trol.  Typography  should  be  charged 
on  the  basis  of  area  just  as  engrav¬ 
ing  is  now  charged  and  also,  in  a 
broader  sense,  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion.  Some  abortive  efforts  have 
been  made  in  this  direction.  I  be¬ 
lieve  if  Controllers  would  treat  this 
as  an  expense  item  and  ask  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  it  and  work  with  a 
committee  of  advertising  managers 
of  the  N.R.D.G.A.,  it  could  be  done. 


Several  years  ago,  through  a  con¬ 
certed  effort,  we  succeeded  in  win¬ 
ning  the  cooperation  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  providing  us  with  good 
engravings  free.  This  should  set  a 
precedent. 

Another  cost  item  which  may  look 
incidental  on  the  surface  but  which 
runs  into  money,  concerns  itself 
with  production  charges  on  so-call¬ 
ed  manufacturer’s  paid  advertise¬ 
ments.  Most  stores,  reluctantly  of 
course,  accept  money  from  manu¬ 
facturers  these  days  who  want  to 
promote  their  merchandise.  In  most 
instances,  they  pay  only  the  net  rate 
of  the  newspaper  advertising.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  mirage.  Production 
costs  of  most  advertisements  run 
from  20%  to  30%.  They  should  al¬ 
ways  be  calculated  with  the  cost  of 
the  advertising  space  and  not  as  a 
separate  item.  Controllers  could 
help  in  insisting  that  advertising 
(whether  paid  for  by  the  store  or 
anyone  else)  is  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  total  cost. 
This  is  a  healthy  expense  state  of 
mind  to  get  into. 

Another  illusion  is  the  so-called 
50-50  paid  advertising.  That  is,  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  which  one  half  is 
paid  by  the  manufacturer  and  one- 
half  by  the  store.  I,  myself,  have 


been  guilty  of  accepting  some  of 
this  advertising  until  one  day  I  got 
onto  the  simple  philosophy  that  if 
you  spend  50c  that  you  hadn’t  in¬ 
tended  to  spend  in  the  first  place, 
you  are  still  50c  out  even  if  5()c  ad¬ 
ditional  is  handed  to  you  to  add  to 
the  50c  you  are  wasting.  This  isn’t 
very  profound,  but  you  would  be 
amazed  how  often  it  is  done. 
“Something  for  nothing”  still  seems 
to  be  a  good  lure. 

If  controllers  want  to  become 
promotion  minded,  one  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  fronts  which  they  can  open  up 
immediately  is  the  New  Account 
Department  which  in  most  stores 
comes  under  their  supervision.  Un¬ 
til  recent  years  this  department  was 
considered  almost  a  detective’s  job. 
It  was  more  the  manager’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  keep  deadbeats  from  get¬ 
ting  the  jump  on  the  store  than  to 
find  resourceful  and  pleasant  ways 
of  opening  up  new  accounts  and 
profitable  business.  If  controllers 
can  interpret  this  job  in  terms  of 
promotion  rather  than  of  defence, 
it  would  help  bring  a  lot  of  business 
to  stores  which  is  generally  turned 
away.  And  occasionally  a  smile  on 
the  part  of  the  credit  manager 
might  not  hurt  either. 

Some  day,  with  the  help  of  con¬ 
trollers,  a  general  concerted  effort 
will  be  made  to  utilize  advertising 
space  more  intelligently,  more  in¬ 
tensively.  No  matter  how  trite  it 
sounds  and  repetitious,  I  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  say  as  long  as  I  can,  that 
it  isn’t  how  much  you  spend  hut 
what  goes  into  the  ad.  The  com¬ 
petition  among  advertisers  to  dom¬ 
inate  space  has  led  to  a  veritable 
org:y.  It  isn’t  as  bad  in  New  York 
as  it  is  in  other  cities.  I  am  not  op¬ 
posing  the  healthy  and  effective  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  for  advertising 
— especially  in  newspapers.  I  still 
consider  them  the  most  effective 
medium  for  stores.  But  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  publishers  as  well  as  depart¬ 
ment  store  heads  would  cheer  if 
more  studied  methods  were  devised 
to  intensify  the  value  of  advertising, 
eliminating  some  of  the  slap-dash, 
snappy  methods  of  putting  it  to¬ 
gether  and  to  make  it  more  produc¬ 
tive  in  the  long  run.  Advertising 
that  produces  simply  begets  further 
advertising.  Newspaper  publishers 
with  vision  would  encourage  this. 

And  so,  having  been  asked  num¬ 
berless  times  to  cooperate  with  con¬ 
trollers  in  saving  money,  I  now. 
plead  with  controllers  to  cooperate 
with  the  spirit  of  promotion  which 
animates  our  day. 


On  the  ^Tailing  Building”  Clause 

According  to  articles  appearing  In  Insurance  periodicals, 
the  Insurance  companies  which  covered  the  Hiram  Walker 
&  Sons  Distilleries  may  disclaim  liability  for  the  loss  which  oc¬ 
curred  In  the  fire  of  July  22  on  the  ground  that  a  material  part 
of  the  structure  collapsed  before  the  fire.  Since  the  loss,  with 
respect  to  the  eontents  of  the  warehouse  which  was  burned. 
Involves  a  large  sum  based  on  70,000  barrels  of  whiskey.  It  Is 
more  than  likely  that  the  courts  will  be  called  Into  the  case. 

The  standard  fire  policy  provides — although  many  store 
controllers  probably  do  not  know  It — that  If  the  building  or 
any  part  thereof  falls  except  as  a  result  of  fire,  all  Insurance  on 
such  building  or  Its  contents  ceases  Immediately. 

The  company,  however.  Is  liable  for  fire  loss  occurring 
after  an  explosion,  so  It  has  been  held  that  where  a  building  or 
substantial  part  falls  after  an  explosion  the  company  Is  liable 
for  loss  resulting  from  an  ensuing  fire. 

In  the  case  of  the  Walker  fire  there  seems  to  be  evidence 
showing  that  the  building  was  In  a  bad  way  structurally,  that 
emergency  repair  work  had  actually  been  started,  and  that  parts 
of  the  building  were  seen  to  fall  before  any  fire  was  observed. 
Moreover,  one  publication  says  that  none  of  the  testimony  so 
far  obtained  indicates  that  there  was  any  explosion  prior  to 
the  fire. 

The  case  may  remind  stores  to  examine  their  warehouses, 
particularly  those  in  which  paper  may  be  stored,  to  determine 
if  any  structural  weakness  exists.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
oldest  buildings  or  extensions  may  be  the  ones  used  to  store 
“dead  weight”  goods  such  as  paper  and  folding  boxes  by  some 
stores,  utterly  in  disregard  of  the  possibility  of  a  contingency 
arising  similar  to  that  described  above. 
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Budgeting  and  Controlling  a  Small 
Volume  Retail  Operation 

BY  MARVIN  ORECK 
Vice-President,  Greek’s,  Duluth,  Minn. 


OF  course,  the  important  large 
volume  stores  in  this  country 
have  some  sort  of  budgetary 
control  of  their  operations.  Almost 
every  controller  representing  large 
stores  at  the  Chicago  convention  of 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  indicated  a  com¬ 
prehensive  set-up  of  figure  planning 
and  figure  management.  But  what 
about  the  small  businesses  with  re¬ 
tail  sales  volumes  from  $200,000  to 
$1,000,000?  I  am  sure  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  less  than  half  of  these  small 
volume  stores  conduct  business  un¬ 
der  a  complete  operating  budget. 

Does  the  small  retail  volume  need 
budgetary  control  and  do  budgeting 
and  controlling  pay  for  the  amount 
of  work  and  expense  involved  in  a 
comparatively  small  volume?  Most 
certainly  yes — just  as  it  pays  to 
have  a  complete  architectural  plan 
of  a  small  family  home  as  well  as  a 
plan  for  the  most  lavish  estate.  The 
thirty  thousand  ton  vessel  putting 
out  to  sea  has  a  most  impressive  sys¬ 
tem  of  navigation  and  course  chart¬ 
ing.  In  a  simpler  way,  the  smallest 
sea-going  vessel  must  be  navigated 
and  charted  to  insure  safe  arrival 
at  the  port  of  destination. 

Why  a  Budget? 

It  is  true  that  many  businesses 
make  money  for  years  at  a  stretch 
without  making  a  budget  in  advance. 
These  stores  are  cashing  in  on  good 
personal  supervision  of  all  of  the 
factors  of  the  business :  such  as  buy¬ 
ing,  selling,  marking  of  goods,  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  all  other  functions  of 
retail  management.  I  maintain, 
however,  that  even  a  business  which 
is  making  money  on  the  basis  of 
good  personal  management  can 
make  still  more  money  by  a  planned 
campaign  for  revenue  combined 
with  a  vigorous  plan  of  expense 
control.  But  the  business  that  really 
needs  planning  most  of  all  is  that 
which  does  not  have,  at  the  present 


HERE  is  a  report  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  a  bud¬ 
getary  control  system  which 
executives  of  small  volume 
stores  will  find  interesting 
and  encouraging. 

time,  the  benefit  of  skillful  personal 
management  of  all  the  functions  of 
the  business.  Many  a  retail  oper¬ 
ation  that  is  a  pathological  case  to¬ 
day  can  be  converted  into  a  normal, 
healthy  concern  by  the  adoption 
and  administration  of  a  sound  oper¬ 
ating  budget. 

If  there  is  no  other  benefit  to  be 
gained,  the  making  and  review  of 
a  budget  keeps  the  executives  of  a 
business  in  a  much  more  stimulated 
frame  of  mind  and  will  prod  them 
to  see  that  every  division  of  the 
business  is  making  a  fight  to  im¬ 
prove  itself.  It  is  a  great  deal  like 
beating  par  in  a  game  of  golf.  When 
you  budget  your  store  you  put 
down  on  paper  the  par  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  each  department  and  of  the 
store  as  a  whole.  Every  individual 
in  the  store  should  be  straining 
every  effort  to  beat  that  par.  Retail 
business  assumes  a  dramatic  fascin¬ 
ation  that  it  never  knew  before  this 
game  of  budgeting. 

More  important  than  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  fact  that  a  thorough  bud¬ 
get  gives  the  retailer  a  systematic 
plan  to  gain  revenue  and  an  orderly 
listing  of  proposed  expenses  by 
which  he  can  control  and  limit  these 
items  in  detail  and  in  total  to  sums 
which  are  in  proper  ratio  to  sales 
and  income.  Many  stores  were  able 
to  adjust  themselves  quickly  during 
the  depression  as  a  result  of  budget¬ 
ing.  Many  an  operation  on  the 
other  hand  with  casual  management 
went  on  paying  enormous  expenses 
and  extravagant  salaries  until  the 
lack  of  revenue  forced  them  to  take 
bankruptcy  or  retire  from  business. 
The  primary  motive  of  a  well  work¬ 


ed  out  budget  is  to  insure  a  true  bal¬ 
ance  between  income  and  expense. 
A  tailor  cuts  the  fabric  to  fit  the 
wearer  of  the  suit.  Just  so  does  a 
good  merchant  plan  his  expenses 
and  profit  to  fit  the  income  he  will 
receive. 

The  reader  must  at  this  time  be 
wondering  how  accurately  a  retail 
operation  can  be  budgeted.  The  re¬ 
sults  achieved  along  this  line  by  the 
members  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  have  been  almost  startling. 
With  good  intelligent  thought  and 
records  of  past  experience,  a  mer¬ 
chant  can  come  very  close  in  his 
estimate  of  expected  sales  and  re¬ 
sultant  gross  profit.  The  expenses 
are  even  easier  to  budget  because 
they,  as  a  whole,  can  be  controlled 
even  more  than  can  be  the  sales  to 
customers. 

I  can,  without  any  feeling  of 
smugness,  relate  our  experience 
along  this  line,  because  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  firm  place  all  the  credit 
at  the  feet  of  our  controller.  The 
latter  convinced  us,  just  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  depression,  that  sys¬ 
tematic  planning  was  essential  in 
meeting  the  forces  of  the  depres¬ 
sion.  I  am  pleased  to  relate  that 
our  operation  from  the  years  1929 
to  1935  have  more  than  justified  the 
contention  of  our  controller.  We 
began  budgeting  in  1929,  and  de¬ 
spite  the  vicious  period  of  deflation, 
we  did  not  have  a  single  year  re¬ 
sulting  in  an  operating  loss. 

We  have  been  budgeting  on  a 
quarterly  basis  and  have  at  various 
times  made  drastic  revisions  in  our 
expenses  to  meet  expected  changes 
in  sales  volume.  About  thirty  days 
before  the  beginning  of  a  new  quar¬ 
ter,  our  controller  meets  with  the 
merchandise  men  and  each  of  the 
buyers  in  turn  to  lay  out  a  complete 
budget  for  each  department’s  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  Sales, 
{Continwd  o)i  page  44) 
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Board  of  Directors  Declares  Its  Policy 
on  Federal  Housing 

BY  SAUL  COHN 

Executive  Vice  President,  City  Stores  Company 
and  Chairman  N.  R.  D.  G,  A.  Housing  Committee 


THE  AMENDED  Modernization  Credit  Plan  makes 
it  possible  for  stores  to  modernize  without  tying  up 
their  working  capital  to  the  point  of  interference 
with  their  operations.  It  also  widens  the  market  for 
home  furnishings  and  electric  appliances  so  that 
profitable  volumes  may  be  built  up  in  these  depart¬ 
ments  by  alert  managements. 


The  Federal  Housing  movement 
gained  new  support  when  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  through  its  Board  of 
Directors,  on  October  2nd  declared 
its  policy  of  active  support  in  the 
nation-wide  housing  and  home  mod¬ 
ernization  program,  and  announced 
its  decision  to  emphasize  among  re¬ 
tailers  the  many  activities  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Installment  Selling 

The  Federal  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration  Act  presents  one  legislative 
enactment  by  which  the  Government 
is  prepared  to  lend  substantial  aid 
to  the  distribution  of  certain  house¬ 
hold  machinery  without  cost  to  the 
distributor,  and  in  a  manner  which 
is  both  practical  and  efficient,  if 
properly  taken  advantage  of. 

The  Act  itself  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Title  I,  which  provides  for 
the  financing  of  alterations,  repairs 
and  improvements  to  real  estate, 
and  provides  for  the  financing  of 
the  sale  of  eligible  household  appli¬ 
ances  and  industrial  equipment  and 
machinery.  In  this  presentation  I 
am  confining  myself  to  Title  I. 

To  those  not  familiar  with  the 
Act,  I  might  state  that  the  plan  is 
for  governmental  insurance  against 
loss  to  the  financing  institution  on 
loans  made  on  the  sale  of  eligible 
appliances,  in  the  event  that  the 
lender  is  a  financial  institution  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration.  His  insurance  is  in  an 
amount  equal  to  20%  of  the  total 
aggregate  of  loans  made  on  such 
merchandise. 

As  originally  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress,  the  National  Housing  Act 
provided  for  Government  insurance 
on  loans  up  to  $2,000  granted  for 
the  purpose  of  modernizing,  alter¬ 
ing,  repairing  and  improving  res¬ 
idences  and  all  other  types  of  struc¬ 
tures. 


This  was  in  answer  to  a  national 
need,  and  the  success  of  the  Mod¬ 
ernization  Credit  Plan,  applied  to 
the  repair  and  improvement  of  small 
properties,  prompted  your  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Housing  Committee,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Merchandising  Division,  to  stress 
with  the  Government  the  need  for 
credit  in  larger  amounts  to  repair  all 
types  of  business,  income,  industrial 
and  institutional  properties.  On  May 
28,  1935,  Congress  passed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  National  Housing  Act. 
This  broadens  the  plan  of  Govern¬ 
ment  insurance  to  cover  loans  up 
to  $50,000  when  granted  for  the 
purpose  of  repair,  alteration,  or  im¬ 
provement  of  real  property  already 
improved,  or  to  be  converted  into 
apartment  or  multiple  family  dwell¬ 
ings,  hotels,  office,  business  or  other 
commercial  buildings,  hospitals,  col¬ 
leges,  schools,  or  manufacturing  and 
industrial  plants.  Furthermore,  such 
Government-insured  loans  may  also 
be  applied,  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing  types  of  property,  to  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  eligible 
equipment  and  machinery,  with  or 
without  any  structural  changes  in 
the  buildings. 

Store  Modernization 

Under  this  amendment  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Act  every  retail 
merchant  is  faced  with  a  clear-cut 
opportunity  to  modernize  his  place 
of  business  in  line  with  his  needs 
and  the  type  of  business  he  con¬ 


ducts.  Many  merchants,  who  have 
delayed  plans  for  modernization  be¬ 
cause  of  a  desire  to  conserve  re¬ 
sources  and  keep  their  working 
capital  free  for  operations,  may 
now  modernize  with  the  assurance 
that  they  can  pay  their  moderniza¬ 
tion  bills  over  a  period  of  from  one 
to  five  years  in  convenient  monthly 
installments. 

Other  important  changes  mark 
the  amended  Modernization  Credit 
Plan  and  make  Modernization 
Credit  available  to  a  far  wider  mar¬ 
ket  and  on  a  simplified  basis,  up  to 
$2,000  for  home  improvements. 

This  opens  up  the  way  for  re¬ 
tailers  to  tie  in  their  home  furnish¬ 
ings  and  electric  appliance  promo¬ 
tions  to  build  up  a  formidable  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  during  the  closing 
quarter  of  the  year. 

Insurable  Items 

The  following  are  the  principal 
items  of  interest  to  retailers  gener¬ 
ally,  the  sale  of  which  may  be  in¬ 
sured  under  this  plan : 

1.  Awnings  and  other  sun  pro¬ 
tections  made  for  windows 
and  porches. 

2.  Heating  systems  (non-port¬ 
able)  and  equipment. 

3.  Automatic  heat  devices  such 
as  gas  burners,  oil  burn¬ 
ers  (including  fuel-storage 
equipment). 

4.  Automatic  heat -control  de- ' 
vices  such  as  thermostats, 
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pressurestats,  aquastats,  air- 
stats,  etc. 

5.  Lighting  fixtures,  if  integral 
part  of  wiring  or  gas  sys¬ 
tems. 

6.  Electric  ranges,  coal,  oil  and 
wood  ranges. 

7.  Gas  ranges  and  water  heat¬ 
ers. 

8.  Gas,  electric  and  kerosene 
refrigerators. 

9.  Fitted  screen  doors  and  win¬ 
dows. 

10.  Washing  machines,  ironing 
machines,  and  dish-washing 
machines. 

11.  Built-in  breakfast  nooks. 
(These  may  be  “Pullman” 
sets,  hut  which  are  perman¬ 
ently  fastened  in  after  de¬ 
livery). 

12.  Kitchen  cabinets,  china  cases 
and  other  closets  that  can  be 
fixed  to  realty. 

In  addition  to  these  items  there 
are  other  items  which  retailers  may 
not  at  present  generally  sell  but 
which  present  sales  possibilities  of 
which  they  might  take  advantage, 
such  as  air-conditioning  equipment, 
which  should  present  considerable 
volume  in  the  future ;  plumbing 
equipment,  particularly  the  better 
type  of  basin,  shower,  etc. 

While  these  eligible  items  of  in¬ 
terest  to  retailers  may  appear  few 
in  number,  yet  there  is  a  possibility 
that  a  great  volume  is  inherent  in 
them  because  of  the  fact  that  each 
unit  sale  represents  a  considerable 
sum  compared  to  the  average  unit 
sale  of  a  store. 

Furthermore,  a  successful  promo¬ 
tion  under  this  plan  will  tend  to  un¬ 
cover  valuable  prospects  for  the 
sale  of  items  not  included  in  the 
eligible  list. 

Finance  Company  Facilities 
Available  to  Retailers 

There  are  three  methods  by  which 
the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  Administration  may  be  made 
available  to  the  retailer. 

He  may  sell  directly  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  in  the  usual  manner  and  sell 
the  customer’s  paper  to  an  approved 
financial  company ;  may  organize  his 
own  finance  company  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  purchasing  such  paper,  or 
he  may  send  the  customer  directly 
to  a  bank  or  finance  company  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  customer  may  make 
his  own  arrangements  for  the  sum 
necessary  to  make  the  purchase. 


These  three  methods  of  financing 
sales  under  the  FHA  plan  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  following  types  of  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions : 

1.  Independently  operated  fin¬ 
ance  companies  including  the 
national  finance  companies  and 
banks  which  purchase  notes 
generally. 

2.  Subsidiaries  of  commercial 
and  industrial  cori)oration 
groups,  such  as  General 
^lotors  Acceptance  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

3.  Subsidiaries  of  commercial 
corporations,  such  as  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  whose  operations 
are  restricted  to  the  sale  of 
their  own  merchandise.  This 
type  of  subsidiary  is  usually 
one  organized  solely  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Under  Group  3,  a  retail  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  good  credit  standing 
has  the  jiower  to  organize  its  own 
subsidiary  financing  company. 

subsidiary  finance  company 
may  be  capitalized  with  substantial 
capital,  or  where  it  can  obtain  its 
working  funds  from  its  parent  cor¬ 
poration  or  other  allied  interests, 
upon  the  endorsement  of  its  parent 
organization  it  may  operate  with  a 
nominal  capital.  The  application  for 
a  contract  of  insurance  of  a  subsid¬ 
iary  finance  corporation  with  nomi¬ 
nal  capital  will  be  considered  on 
the  credit  standing  of  the  parent  or¬ 
ganization. 

One  Plan  in  Operation 

Our  own  store  organization  is 
operating  under  classification  (3) 
as  above  mentioned.  We  felt  that  by 
organizing  our  own  finance  com¬ 
pany  with  a  nominal  capital,  we 
would  he  in  an  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion  because  of  the  fact  that  the  en¬ 
tire  transaction  in  making  the  loan, 
and  in  the  collection  of  the  install¬ 
ments,  would  take  place  within  the 
store. 

Our  plan  of  operation  is  very 
simple.  If  the  customer  desires  to 
purchase  on  the  FH.\  installment 
plan,  the  amount  of  the  purcha.se  is 
ascertained,  the  customer  is  taken 
to  our  finance  company  offices  on  the 
premises,  the  loan  is  arranged  with 
the  finance  company,  and  check  for 
the  agreed  amount  is  made  to  the 
customer’s  order.  The  customer 
then  endorses  the  check  and  deliv¬ 
ers  it  to  the  salesman,  so  complet¬ 
ing  the  transaction  and  making  the 
loan  eligible  for  insurance. 

The  entire  transaction  has  been 


practically  without  expense  to  us, 
and  our  installment  accounts  have 
been  created  under  the  plan  and  in¬ 
sured  against  practically  any  loss 
whatever,  since  under  any  but  the 
most  extraordinary  conditions,  the 
insurance  of  20%  of  the  aggregate 
loans  is  bound  to  cover  adequately 
any  probable  credit  losses. 

The  Government  allows  the  in¬ 
surance  of  these  loans  only  when 
the  interest  charged  is  no  greater 
than  five  dollars  discount  per  an¬ 
num  on  each  one  hundred  dollars 
of  the  loan. 

Our  stores  have  found  this  the 
most  desirable  plan  of  operation, 
and  it  has  greatly  stimulated  the 
])romotion  and  sale  of  household  ap- 
idiances  eligible  thereunder. 

Details  of  Operation 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  exact  procedure  to  be  followed 
by  the  store,  the  following  ex- 
cer])t  from  a  letter  tells  the  story; 
“Under  the  auspices  of  the  FHA 
and  under  the  terms  dictated  by 
them,  we  formed  a  subsidiary  com¬ 
pany  known  as  Home  Craft  Fin¬ 
ance  Corporation.  This  corporation 
has  an  authorized  capitalization  of 
$20,000,  $10,000  of  which  was 
paid  in  immediately.  There  were  no 
stockholders  other  than  the  parent 
company  itself.  The  corporation  re¬ 
ceived  an  authorization  from  the 
FH.\  to  operate  and  the  FHA  on 
their  own  initiative  stationed  a  man 
in  our  store  to  explain  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers  the  workings  of  the  FHA 
plan.  This  is  a  full  time  man,  paid 
by  the  FHA,  and  who  began  work 
when  we  opened  the  dei)artment. 
W’e  announced  the  formation  of  this 
corjjoration  by  a  full  page  adver¬ 
tisement  in  our  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  papers.  We  featured  gas 
ranges,  washing  machines  and  elec¬ 
trical  refrigerators.  This  was  done 
in  a  way  which  would  appeal  to  the 
consumers,  stating  that  gas  ranges 
could  be  purchased  through  the 
FHA  at  a  cost  of  less  than  7j4c 
per  day,  refrigerators  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  11c  per  day  and  washing 
machines  at  a  minimum  cost  of 
$1.59  per  month. 

“The  mechanics  of  the  Home 
Craft  Finance  Corporation  were  as 
follows ; 

“It  required  no  employees  other 
than  those  in  our  deferred  payment 
offices  at  the  present  time.  When 
the  prospective  purchaser  made  the 
selection  of  the  appliance  or  item 
in  which  he  was  interested,  he  was 
brought  up  to  the  credit  manager 
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of  the  Home  Craft  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration,  who  was  our  own  deferred 
payment  credit  man,  and  all  infor¬ 
mation  was  gathered  as  to  the  credit 
responsibility  of  the  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer.  This  information  was  look¬ 
ed  into  carefully  within  forty-eight 
hours  and  in  most  cases  the  custom¬ 
er  was  told  that  the  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  would  make  the  loan  to 
him  upon  the  Home  Craft  Finance 
Corporation  approving  the  loan.  A 
check  for  the  amount  less  the  carry¬ 
ing  charges  was  issued  to  the  pros¬ 
pective  customer  by  the  Home 
Craft  Finance  Corporation.  It  was 
immediately  endorsed  by  him  to  our 
company,  thus  making  a  cash  sale 
for  the  appliance  for  our  company. 
The  customer  would  give  the  ac¬ 
quired  notes  to  the  Home  Craft 
Finance  Corporation  and  a  monthly 
report  is  made  to  the  FHA  setting 
forth  in  detail  the  transaction  and 
also  the  customer’s  reference.  The 
carrying  charges,  which  are  added 
to  the  face  amount  of  the  note,  are 
at  the  rate  of  5.46%.” 

Establishing  Credit 

Lending  institutions  approved  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion  are  now  empowered  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  credit  resp)onsibility  of  ap>- 
plicants,  free  of  the  arbitrary  re¬ 
strictions  of  ownership  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  be  improved,  and  of  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  gross  annual  income 
five  times  that  of  the  annual  outgo 
or  payment,  on  the  obligations  in¬ 
sured. 

The  lending  institutions  may  now 
determine  the  propriety  of  the  loan 
from  a  credit  standpoint  on  the 
basis  of  a  simple  credit  statement 
from  the  borrower,  supplemented  by 
whatever  additional  information  it 
may  secure  from  outside  sources. 
The  borrower  makes  his  own  ar¬ 
rangements  as  to  the  amount  of 
credit,  the  terms,  and  the  interest 
rate,  which,  however,  may  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  maximum  established  for 
his  protection  by  the  Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  Administration.  No  Government 
money  is  loaned  under  this  plan,  but 
insures  modernization  credit  loans 
granted  by  all  approved  lending  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Another  imp)ortant  change  lead¬ 
ing  to  simplification  and  clarity  is 
provided  by  the  amendment  of  May 
28,  1935,  under  which  equipment 
may  now  be  purchased  and  installed 
with  the  proceeds  of  Government 
insured  loans,  without  the  require¬ 
ment  that  it  become  a  fixture  on  the 
real  property. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation  expressed  the  thought  that 
merchants  were  very  much  concern¬ 
ed  with  this  “rehousing  of  America” 
program,  but  emphasized  that  it  be 
done  through  private  initiative  and 
sound  financing.  This  interest  was 
particularly  directed  at  the  erection 
of  small  homes  “under  some  stand¬ 
ardized  system  of  construction,  with 
freedom  of  architectural  design”. 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Policy 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
chairman  of  your  Housing  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  Board  of  Directors  set  forth 
its  policy  in  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
Housing  Act: 

1.  The  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  shall, 
through  its  Housing  Commit¬ 
tee,  emphasize  the  provisions 
of  the  Title  I  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Act,  indicating  defi¬ 
nitely  and  concretely  the  items 
which  can  be  sold  by  retailers 
as  eligible  and  insured  items 
under  the  F.H.A.  plan; 

2.  The  Committee  shall  also  out¬ 
line  the  ways  and  means  of 
accomplishing  the  creation  of 
a  corporation,  subsidiary  to  a 
retail  department  store,  so  that 
the  financing  of  goods  under 
the  F.H.A.  plan  can  be  done 
by  the  store  itself  ; 

3.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A.  that  the  present  list 
of  items  which  are  eligible  to 
be  sold  under  Title  I  should 
not  be  further  expanded  to 
include  other  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise  ; 

4.  The  Housing  Committee  of 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  is  empow¬ 
ered  to  use  its  efforts,  where 
deemed  wise,  to  procure  from 
Emergency  Relief  Funds  ade¬ 
quate  amounts  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  surveys  locally  as  to 
housing  conditions  in  the 
larger  urban  centers; 

5.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  merchants  have  an 
interest  in  the  program  for 
the  rehousing  of  America,  to 
the  extent  that  it  may  be  done 
by  private  initiative  and  that 
it  will  result  in  the  erection  of 
small  homes  under  some 
standardized  system  of  con¬ 
struction,  with  freedom  of 
architectural  design,  which 
homes  will  be  sold  to  persons 
soundly  able  to  buy  on  such 


terms  of  mortgage  financing 
as  will  prevent  the  loss  of  the 
home  because  of  inablity  to 
refinance  at  maturity,  and 
with  a  financing  cost  that  will 
be  within  the  financial  reach 
of  this  type  of  buyer. 

While  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  for  its  objective  a 
return  of  prosperity  via  the  capital 
goods  industries  route,  particularly 
by  making  easy  financing  available 
by  means  of  guaranteed  loans  for 
the  building  and  alteration  of  homes, 
industrial  and  business  structures 
with  the  new  and  improved  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment.  The  Electric  Home 
and  Farm  Authority,  in  combination 
with  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  a  different  objec¬ 
tive,  but  one,  which  if  successful, 
will  likewise  tend  to  promote  the 
recovery  of  the  capital  goods  indus¬ 
tries. 

E.  H.  F.  A.  and  R.  E.  A. 

The  objectives  of  the  E.H.F.A. 
and  R.E.A.  divisions  of  the  general 
recovery  plan  are  to 

1.  Increase  consumption  of  elec¬ 
trical  power  and  so  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  consumer; 

2.  To  make  the  manifold  advan¬ 
tages  of  electrical  equipment 
available  to  those,  who  in  the 
past  have  not  enjoyed  these 
advantages,  by  extending  pow¬ 
er  lines  to  communities  and 
districts  in  which  they  do  not 
now  exist ; 

3.  To  stimulate  the  sale  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  in  communi¬ 
ties  where  current  is  not  avail¬ 
able  to  an  extent  that  will  per¬ 
mit  the  reduction  of  rates. 

The  plan  will  be  operative  only 
in  such  communities  where  the  util¬ 
ity  supplying  current  has  already 
established  a  rate  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  these  Administrations,  is 
a  proper  and  reasonable  one,  or 
where  the  utility  in  any  given  com¬ 
munity  will  agree  to  an  adjustment 
in  rates  proportionate  to  a  pre-de- 
termined  increase  in  load. 

The  sales  of  appliances  are  fin¬ 
anced  on  time  payments  through  the 
E.H.F.A.  financing  plan,  which  per¬ 
mits  purchases  of  a  single  appliance 
over  a  period  of  three  years  or  less, 
and  of  two  or  more  appliances  over 
a  period  of  four  years  or  less.  The 
Authority  has  worked  out  a  low 
rate  of  interest  with  a  minimum 
down  payment  of  $2.00,  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  monthly  payment  of  $2.00. 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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A  Chance  to  Build  Lamp  Volume 

BY  H.  LUTES 

Divisional  Merchandise  Managier,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  Chairman,  Committee  on  Home  Furnishings 


IN  this  period  of  many  marvelous 
inventions  and  improvements  in 
the  things  that  make  life  so  much 
worth  living,  few  industries  in  the 
last  few  years  equal  the  develop¬ 
ment  that  has  been  achieved  in  bet¬ 
ter  lighting  fixtures  for  homes  and 
schools.  A  vast  new  market  for 
lamps  has  been  opened  up,  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  which  is  just  beginning  to 
be  realized. 

The  public  has  heard  much  about 
these  new  lamps  during  the  past 
year  or  two,  and  is  showing  a  re¬ 
markable  interest  in  their  story. 
Customers  are  asking  daily,  “Where 
can  one  buy  them  ?  I  have  seen  them 
on  exhibit  at  the  Electrical  Show, 
but  I  have  not  seen  them  in  Jones’ 
Department  Store”.  These  new 
lami)s  were  recently  shown  at  the 
New  York  Electrical  Show,  at 
which  they  were  splendidly  dis¬ 
played  and  described,  and  again  at 
Cincinnati,  during  the  meeting  of 
the  Illuminating  Engineering  Soci¬ 
ety,  to  which  the  people  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  were  invited.  But  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  Cincinnati  apparent¬ 
ly  overlooked  this  opportunity  to 
tie  in  with  this  new  promotion  and 
widely  advertised  new  development. 
An  exhibit  of  I.  E.  S.  lamps  ap¬ 
peared  in  only  one  department  store 
window  while  the  Society’s  meet¬ 
ings  were  in  progress,  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  local  utility  com¬ 
pany  had  an  excellent  display  of 
these  lamps.  Many  of  the  utilities 
are  cashing  in  in  a  very  substantial 
way  on  the  better-sight  lamps. 

The  Opportunity  Offered 

This  is  apparently  typical  of  the 
present  situation.  Department  stores 
have  here  an  unusual  opportunity 
in  a  new  type  of  promotion — new 
types  of  portable  lamps,  so  designed 
as  to  give  satisfactory  lighting  in 
addition  to  their  decorative  value. 
These  lamps  are  manufactured  un¬ 
der  conditions  that  insure  satisfac¬ 


tory  quality  and  reasonable  durabili¬ 
ty,  and,  with  a  rapidly  growing  con¬ 
sumer  demand,  more  than  600,000 
of  them  have  already  been  sold.  Yet 
the  educational  campaign  has  hard¬ 
ly  begun.  With  the  $100,000  tliat 
has  been  set  aside  this  year  to  tell 
the  public  the  significance  of  the 
certified  label  on  the  lamp,  sales  vol¬ 
ume  is  certain  to  benefit  greatly. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  this  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign,  we 
must  be  certain  that  our  lamp  de¬ 
partments  do  not  represent  a  luxlge- 
jwdge  of  portables  sold  on  i)rice 
ap|)eal.  The  I.  E.  S.  lamps  should 
be  in  a  well  displayed,  well  arranged 
section  that  will  enable  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  make  the  most  of  the  cer¬ 
tification  tags,  which  are  the  selling 
incentive  of  the  campaign  and  the 
consumer’s  guarantee  of  the  lamps’ 
special  qualities,  not  found  else¬ 
where.  With  these  special  appeals, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  the  utilities 
have  found  it  so  profitable  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  the  I.  E.  S.  lamps 
enthusiastically,  through  prominent 
displays,  house-to-house  canvassing, 
aggressive  educational  advertising? 

It  seems  that  the  department 
stores  are  in  many  instances  per¬ 
mitting  a  golden  opportunity  to  slip 
by.  If  we  do  not  become  leaders  in 
this  movement,  we  will  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  ourselves.  In  the  past, 
we  have  made  our  influence  felt  in 
national  and  local  promotions  of 
this  character,  and  we  shall  do  it 
again  in  this  case.  To  turn  the  na¬ 
tion-wide  educational  campaign  to 
our  own  benefit,  we  have  only  to 
focus  the  national  advertising  by 
tying  in  our  local  advertising  with 
it.  We  must  advertise  as  outlets  for 
the  new  lamps,  and  differentiate  the 
new  from  the  old  in  our  depart¬ 
ments  so  that  the  public  may  recog¬ 
nize  us  as  the  distributors  of  these 
nationally  advertised  “Better  Light 
-Better  Sight”  lamps,  with  the 
I.  E.  S.  labels  as  a  guarantee  and 
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Mr.  Lutes  questions  whether  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  Better  Light- 
Better  Sight  campaign  and 
points  to  the  excellent  results 
of  the  utilities’  aggressive  pro¬ 
motions  as  an  example  of  what 
can  he  accomplished. 


protection  to  the  consumer.  In  this 
way,  the  public  will  look  to  us  for 
proper  guidance  in  this  new  develop¬ 
ment  and  public  confidence  will  be 
built  up  in  the  store  and  its  mer¬ 
chandise. 

It  is  therefore  highly  important 
that  we  do  not  wait  to  have  this 
new  lamp  business  come  to  us,  but 
that  we  go  out  after  it  aggressively, 
intelligently,  by  well  presented  store 
displays,  by  distributing  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  the  literature  that  is  made 
available  by  the  National  Better 
Light-Better  Sight  Bureau  on  the 
many  advantages  of  the  I.  E.  S. 
lamps,  and  by  focusing  our  news¬ 
paper  advertising  directly  upon  the 
sale  of  them.  Only  in  that  way  can 
we  make  certain  of  securing  this 
added  and  profitable  volume  in  our 
lamp  departments. 
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Utilizing  the  Statement  Stub  for 
Colleetion  Purposes 

BY  HARLEY  J.  BOYLE 

Credit  Manager,  The  Crescent,  Spokane,  Washington 


There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun — or  there  is  always  a 
better  way  of  doing  things. 
Having  this  in  mind,  it  is  then  with 
fear  and  trepidation  that  I  write  this 
article. 

I  will  endeavor  to  explain  the 
plan  we  follow  in  the  handling  of 
and  control  of  delinquent  accounts 
the  first  of  the  month  by  analyzing 
the  account  on  the  statement  stub 
for  collection  purposes.  This  plan 
may  probably  only  be  applicable 
where  the  set-up  of  the  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  department  is  similar  to 
ours  and  where  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  comparable  to  ours.  We  come 
under  classification  five  as  has  been 
designated  by  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  in  comparing  busi¬ 
nesses  by  volume. 

We  have  used  the  statement  stub 
for  many  years  for  noting  collection 
information,  using  the  upper  part  of 
the  stub  only,  as  the  lower  part  was 
entirely  blocked  out.  The  purpose 
of  the  blocking  out  of  the  statement 
stub  was  so  that  the  biller  could  not 
read  the  previous  balance,  which 
might  inadvertently  result  in  picking 
up  that  balance  instead  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  on  the  statement. 

A  Twofold  Record  Used 

On  the  present  form,  which  we 
have  used  for  the  last  year  (Ex¬ 
hibit  A),  it  will  be  noted  that  we 
have  narrowed  down  this  blocking 
out  without  taking  away  from  this 
feature,  and  plenty  of  space  is  left 
for  the  analysis  and  collection  data. 
Information  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  account,  etc.,  was  previously 
listed  on  collection  sheets,  from 
which  the  accounts  were  followed 
up  again  during  the  month. 

In  drawing  up  the  present  form 
(Exhibit  .A)  we  had  two  things  in 
mind:  First,  a  form  that  could  be 
used  for  an  actual  age  analysis  of 
the’account,  whether  monthly,  peri¬ 
odically,  or  annually.  Second,  a 
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form  that  would  ]irimarily  give  the 
Credit  Office  collection  information 
on  past  due  accounts  in  a  chronolog¬ 
ical  order  and  in  a  systematic  man¬ 
ner. 

The  form  jirovides  for  the 
amount  owing  in  any  month  for  two 
years,  and  then  a  blank  space  just 
above  for  the  amount  owing  over 
two  years.  At  the  bottom  is  a  space 
for  the  total  amount  owing  and  for 
the  amount  of  the  credit  balance,  if 
such  is  the  case. 

In  order  that  the  statements  may 
get  in  the  mail  promptly  at  the  end 
of  the  month  and  that  the  analyzing 
for  collection  purposes  may  not  un¬ 
necessarily  delay  the  mailing  of  the 
past  due  statements,  two  or  three 
additional  office  clerks  who  are 
familiar  with  the  analyzing  of  our 
accounts  in  this  manner  are  brought 
in.  When  the  posting  is  completed 
for  the  end  of  the  month’s  business, 
those  statements  which  show  only 
purchases  for  the  current  month  are 
taken  out  of  the  tray,  divided  into 
city  and  out-of-town  statements  and 
go  to  our  Mailing  Room,  where  the 


stubs  are  cut  off  and  the  statements 
folded  for  mailing. 

The  statements  remaining  in  the 
tray  showing  past  due  balances  are 
analyzed  in  the  following  manner : 

Exhibit  A  is  an  actual  statement 
which  was  duly  analyzed  for  collec¬ 
tion  purposes  the  last  of  August  and 
to  w'hich  I  will  refer  in  explaining 
the  various  steps  in  noting  this  col¬ 
lection  information  on  the  statement 
stub. 

Step  by  Step  Analysis 

1.  The  total  amount  owing  is  fill¬ 
ed  in  in  the  space  for  the  month  in 
which  the  last  purchases  have  been 
made,  including  the  current  month. 

In  Exhibit  A  it  w’ill  he  noted  that 
the  balance,  including  August  pur¬ 
chases,  is  $46.67,  and  that  that 
amount  is  written  in  the  month  of 
August  under  the  column  headed 
“This  Year.”  Bear  in  mind  that  we 
are  now  showing  the  use  of  this 
stub  for  collection  purposes  and, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
total  amount  of  the  account  show 
on  the  stub,  so  we  note  this  amount 
in  the  month  in  which  the  last  pur¬ 
chases  have  been  made,  including 
the  current  month. 

2.  The  amount  is  filled  in  in  the 
space  for  the  oldest  month  in  which 
any  balance  is  owing  after  all  re¬ 
mittances  have  been  deducted.  In 
Exhibit  A  there  is  still  a  balance  of 
$11.91  owing  from  the  month  of 
March. 

3.  If  there  have  been  purchases 
in  the  current  month  a  check  mark 
is  placed  in  the  last  month  in  which 
any  purchases  have  been  made, 
as  shown  by  the  past  due  balance 
brought  forward  on  the  statement, 
unless,  of  course,  that  month  hap¬ 
pens  to  he  the  oldest  month.  In  Ex¬ 
hibit  A  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is 

a  check  mark  in  the  month  of  July,  > 
so  that  on  customer’s  statement,  in 
noting  the  months  the  past  due  bal- 
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We  use  collection  stickers,  rubber 
stamps,  letters,  personal  call  service, 
etc.,  in  our  collection  follow-up, 
these  various  steps  being  arranged 
alphabetically  according  to  their  se¬ 
verity.  When  a  certain  collection 
notice  is  used  the  letter  designating 
that  particular  collection  notice  is 
noted  on  the  statement  stub.  In  this 
way  we  are  able  to  eliminate  repeti¬ 
tion  from  month  to  month  of  the 
same  collection  notice,  and  we  know 
just  what  collection  effort  that  par¬ 
ticular  account  has  received  for  the 
last  few  months.  After  the  account 
has  been  analyzed  on  the  statement 
stub  then  the  information  as  to  the 
collection  notices  the  account  has 
previously  received  is  transferred 
from  the  previous  month’s  statement 
stub  to  the  new  statement  stub,  if 
the  account  is  still  unpaid  and  de¬ 
mands  the  attention  of  the  Credit 
Office  the  following  month. 

We  have  felt  that  it  is  good  col¬ 
lection  psychology  to  show  on  the 
statement  the  months  that  a  past  due 
balance  is  owing,  so  we  type  in  the 
space  after  “Previous  Balance’’  the 
months  the  account  covers.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  Exhibit  A  the  past  due 
balance  covers  purchases  for  March 
to  August. 

Then  the  name  of  the  account  is 
typed  across  the  top  of  the  stub,  and 
the  statement  is  handled  and  mailed 
in  accordance  with  the  collection  no¬ 
tice  called  for,  the  stubs  first  being 
detached  and  then  filed  alphabetical¬ 
ly  according  to  trays. 

ance  runs,  we  can  say  that  it  covers  .August  and  the  ledger  record  was 

purchases  from  March  to  August,  so  marked.  Therefore,  the  state-  Credit  Bureau  Agreement 

If  the  check  mark  were  in  the  month  ment  under  consideration  is  not 

of  June  it  would  mean  that  there  marked  “X’’  in  this  space.  I  will  Referring  to  paragraph  No.  4,  we 

were  no  purchases  in  July  and  that  explain  later  when  and  why  an  ac-  have  a  regulation  in  the  Spokane 

the  account  covered  purchases  for  count  is  reported  to  our  Reporting  Retail  Credit  Association  providing 

March  to  July.  Bureau.  that  all  accounts  over  $5.00  which 

4.  If  the  balance  brought  forward  5.  The  date  and  amount  of  the  over  ninety  days  past  due  shall 
is  owing  for  ninety  days  or  more,  last  payment  is  noted  on  the  stub,  he  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

the  total  amount  owing  over  ninety  including  cash  in  the  current  month,  -Association  by  the  tenth  of  the 
days  is  noted  in  the  space  for  that  if  any.  month.  The  Alanager  of  the  Re¬ 
month.  Purchases  made  in  April  are  6.  Under  “Kind  of  Account’’  is  porting  Bureau  automatiplly  is  Sec- 

payable  in  May,  but  are  not  past  due  noted  if  the  account  is  a  new  ac-  retary  of  our  Association.  There¬ 
until  June  1st,  and  are  therefore,  count,  accommodation  account,  or  fore,  this  information  goes  directly 

not  ninety  days  jjast  due  until  Sep-  separate  account,  calling  for  special  'r>to  the  Reporting  Bureau’s  files, 

tember  1st.  Therefore,  any  business  terms,  which  ledger  record  is  car-  account  is  re^xirted  to  the  Bur- 

for  April,  or  prior  thereto,  is  over  ried  next  to  the  regular  account.  No  without  having  received  a  letter 

ninety  days  oast  due.  By  referring  notation  is  made  if  the  account  is  a  fije  first  of  the  month  that  such  ac- 
to  Exhibit  A  you  will  note  the  regular  thirtv  dav  charge  account.  t'on  will  be  taken  unless  the  account 
amount  $25.63  is  filled  in  the  space  With  all  this  'information  on  the  is  paid  by  the  tenth.  This  informa- 
for  April,  This  A’^ear.  This  means  statement  stub,  the  Credit  Manager  is  reported  to  the  Bureau  on  a 

that  the  March  and  April  account,  and  his  assistants  have  a  complete  green  3x5  card,  provided  for  that 
after  deducting  all  remittances  since  jiicture  of  the  condition  of  the  past  purpose,  when  the  past  due  accounts, 
April  30th,  is  $25.63.  “X’’  is  mark-  due  account  as  it  comes  to  their  at-  '^r»t  paid,  are  followed  after  the 
ed  in  the  space  provided  on  the  stub  tention,  and  can  note  the  collection  tenth  of  the  month.  A  duplicate  slip 
if  the  account  has  not  been  reported  follow-up  that  particular  account  of  the  card  is  made,  the  green  card 
to  our  Reporting  Bureau.  As  this  should  receive  in  practically  all  in-  being  sent  to  the  Bureau  and  the 
account  has  a  March  balance  it  was  stances  without  referring  to  the  led-  copy  to  the  charge  authorization 
reported  to  the  Bureau  the  first  of  ger  record.  {Continued  on  page  48) 


Exhibit  A:  The  combination  record,  showing  at  a  glance  past  and  current 
activity  of  account. 
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IT  was  not  Kresge’s  of  Newark, 
but  Lit  Brothers,  progressive 
Philadelphia  store,  who  were  the 
first  to  introduce  the  so-called 
“Letter  of  Credit”  plan.  We 
thought  this  was  a  known  fact 
to  every  department  store  credit 
man  in  the  country,  and  considered 
it  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  repeat 
it  specifically  in  our  August 
Bulletin  article  on  this  subject. 

Our  selection  of  the  Kresge  ad 
for  illustration  purposes  gave  some 
readers  an  erroneous  impression. 
We  couldn’t  use  our  file  copy  of 
Lit’s  ad  because  it  wouldn’t  photo¬ 
graph  satisfactorily. 

As  a  medium  devoted  e.xclusively 
to  things  credit,  Creditgrams  wants 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  give 
credit  where  it  is  rightfully  due. 

•  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  recently 
launched  a  charge  account  promo¬ 
tion  campaign  directed  to  the  school 
teachers  of  St.  Louis  and  immedi¬ 
ate  vicinity.  If  such  a  plan  of 
buy  now  and  remit  out  of  your  first 
pay  check  can  be  made  to  coincide 
with  the  opening  of  public  schools, 
or  some  time  before,  it  should  be 
productive  of  good  results.  Many 
school  teachers  receive  their  total 
annual  pay  within  approximately 
ten  months  of  the  average  school 
year;  some  draw  one-half  of  their 
vacation  pay  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  vacation.  At  any  rate,  Stix, 
Baer  &  Fuller,  cognizant  of  this  po¬ 
tential  market,  sent  out  a  special  in¬ 
vitation  to  this  particular  group 
offering  them  the  privilege  of  a 
charge  account  at  their  store,  and 
calling  attention  to  the  “many  in¬ 
teresting  opportunities  for  seasonal 
shopping”.  The  circular  used  in  this 
connection  consisted  of  a  printed 
form  of  high-grade  vellum  stock 
made  to  look  like  an  engraved  card, 
which,  when  folded  over,  measures 
about  the  size  of  a  postcard.  Sig 
Wolfort,  the  store’s  Credit  Man¬ 
ager,  will  inform  us  of  the  result 
of  this  campaign  a  little  later  on. 


•  “Uncle”  Giles  (C.  Driver), 
prexy  of  the  NRCA,  honored  us  by 
a  visit  to  the  CMD  executive  office. 
Although  he  did  not  have  much  time 
to  spare,  he  also  paid  his  respects 
to  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing 
Director  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.,  with 
whom  he  discussed  the  Rural  Elec¬ 
trification  Program  and  its  possible 
effects  on  retail  credit  practices. 

•  Another  visitor,  who  prefers 
not  to  be  identified,  but  who  rep¬ 
resents  one  of  the  oldest  retail 
establishments  of  Canada,  gave  us 
a  better  insight  than  we  had  before 
into  the  credit  practices  prevailing 
in  the  Dominion  at  present.  Among 
other  things,  he  said  that  our  article 
on  “Posting  the  Sales  Tax”  (July 
Bulletin)  resulted  in  a  saving  to 
his  organization  equivalent  to  sev¬ 
eral  years  dues  in  the  N.R.D.G.A. 

•  As  far  as  we  know,  the  Credit 
Bureau  of  Greater  New  York  was 
the  first  to  arrange  for  a  reprint  of 
an  Amos  ’n  Andy  scene  depicting 
the  comedians’  complete  ignorance 
regarding  the  use  of  a  charge  ac¬ 
count.  We  salute  the  Pepsodent 
Company,  sponsors  of  this  program, 
for  this  bit  of  unique  and  helpful 
educational  propaganda  in  behalf  of 
good  credit  practice.  Space  does  not 
permit  us  to  say  more  about  it,  but 
our  hat  is  off  to  A.  B.  Buckeridge, 
Manager  of  the  New  York  Bureau, 
for  his  smart  move,  which  we  hope 
will  be  imitated  by  Bureau  Mana¬ 
gers  throughout  the  land,  for  every 
credit  man  who  did  not  listen  in  on 
this  particular  program  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  enjoy  reading  it. 

•  We  appreciate  The  Retail 
Ledger’s  correction  in  connection 
with  giving  us  credit  for  having  un¬ 
dertaken  the  Credit  Department 
Expense  Study.  In  an  effort  to  get 
this  thing  straight  this  time,  they 
unwittingly  over-shot  their  mark 
again,  leaving  our  friends  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  to  which  they 
gave  complete  credit  in  an  earlier 
issue,  out  of  the  picture  altogether. 


The  Credit  Management  Division 
is  perfectly  willing  to  share  credit 
for  this  study  fifty-fifty  with  the 
Controllers. 

•  One  of  America’s  oldest  in¬ 
stallment  houses  has  just  become 
one  of  its  newest  large-scale  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  For  over  seventy  years 
Ludwig  Baumann  has  confined  its 
activity  to  selling  furniture  and 
floor  coverings  on  the  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  plan.  With  the  advent  of  the 
radio,  the  sale  of  receiving  sets  on 
this  plan  went  into  effect.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  major  electrical  appliances,  and 
more  recently,  jewelry  and  men’s 
clothing,  were  added.  Now  they 
are  selling  women’s  apparel  on  the 
deferred  payment  plan,  and  we 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  find  at 
some  time  in  the  future  that  if  we 
should  not  have  the  full  price  for 
a  pair  of  shoes,  or  some  yard  goods 
needed  at  home,  we  might  be  able 
to  buy  these  articles  on  the  deferred 
payment  plan  at  Ludwig  Bau¬ 
mann’s.  I.  Miller  is  selling  shoes  on 
a  3  month  plan  now. 

•  We  are  told  that  a  credit  man 
representing  a  large  eastern  concern 
was  motoring  up  the  Hudson  River 
on  his  way  to  the  NRCA  Conven¬ 
tion,  held  at  Rochester  recently. 
Somewhere  north  of  Poughkeepsie, 
he  picked  up  a  hitch-hiker  bound 
for  Albany.  When  the  ensuing  con¬ 
versation  disclosed  that  his  passen¬ 
ger  was  a  pickpocket  just  out  of 
Sing  Sing,  the  credit  man  stepped 
on  the  accelerator  to  make  Albany 
just  as  fast  as  possible  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  him.  As  luck  would  have 
it,  a  traffic  officer  stopped  him  and 
gave  him  a  ticket  which  necessitated 
his  appearing  before  Court  at  Stuy- 
vesant-on-the-Hudson  during  the 
middle  of  the  Convention.  When 
they  reached  Albany,  the  pickpocket 
got  out  of  the  car  and  thanked  the 
credit  man  profusely.  As  a  little 
token  of  appreciation  for  the  lift, 
he  handed  him — the  cop’s  summons  ^ 
book. 
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How  to  Meet  Inereased  Taxation 


BY  P.  A.  O’CONNELL 
President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co. 


Expert  planning  will  be  required  to  meet  the 
increased  taxation  with  which  retailing  is  faced. 
Management  must  offset  the  new  taxes,  Mr. 
O’Connell  believes,  by  new  economies  and 
greater  efficiency  in  the  store  establishment. 
His  analysis  of  what  the  new  tax  program  will 
mean,  and  his  suggestions  for  increasing  volume 
and  reducing  distributing  expense  to  meet  it, 
were  made  in  his  address  before  the  Seventh 
Boston  Conference  on  Distribution,  of  which  he 
was  chairman,  on  September  23nl.  Also  thought- 
provoking  in  this  connection  is  Colonel  Reilly’s 
report  on  the  comparative  operating  expenses 
of  English  and  American  department  stores, 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


WHILE  we  may  agree 
that  over  a  long  term 
the  trend  of  legisla¬ 
tion  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  great 
majority  of  citizens,  still  the 
immediate  effects  of  gov¬ 
ernment  action  may  be  high¬ 
ly  important  and  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  government,  as 
well  as  individuals,  to  make 
mistakes.  Our  task  is  to  ex¬ 
amine  each  activity  bearing 
on  distribution,  pointing  out 
and  backing  that  which  is 
good,  while  in  the  same 
spirit  of  public  interest  we 
condemn  and  fight  the 
moves  which  are  unsound 
and  injurious. 

Unfortunately,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  distribution  in 
Washington  have  not  been  as  effect¬ 
ive  as  the  representatives  of  produc¬ 
tion  by  reason  of  the  fact  we  are 
not  so  strongly  organized.  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  practice  called  “lobby¬ 
ing”  but  rather  to  the  giving  of  ad¬ 
vice  by  those  who  are  most  closely 
in  touch  with  the  consumers  and  our 
distribution  system. 

The  matter  of  taxation  presents 
an  immediate  problem  to  every  retail 
distributor  and  all  other  large  em¬ 
ployers  of  labor.  It  is  going  to  take 
the  most  e.xpert  planning  to  meet  all 
the  various  ta.xcs  that  are  being  im¬ 
posed,  without  raising  prices  to  a 
point  that  will  throttle  consumption. 
Take,  for  example,  the  new  social 
security  taxes  that  will  start  the  first 
of  the  new  year. 

In  a  retail  store  labor  costs  are  the 
largest  single  item  of  expense  but 
in  1936  they  must  bear  a  new  tax  of 
1  per  cent,  and  in  succeeding  years 
an  advancing  rate  which  ultimately 
reaches  6  per  cent  of  the  total  pay¬ 
roll. 

Let  us  see  what  this  means  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  cost  of  distribution  is 
concerned.  The  latest  figures  from 
Harvard  Business  School  with  re¬ 


gard  to  expenses  of  department  and 
specialty  stores  in  1934  show  that  in 
all  but  the  smallest  sales  volume 
group  the  total  payroll  varies  be¬ 
tween  17.2%  and  18.4%  of  net  sales. 
If  we  assume  average  payroll  of 
17%  of  net  sales,  the  new  ta.x  of 
6%  of  this  payroll  figure  will  add 
1.02%  to  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
For  example  if  the  cost  of  operation 
otherwise  is  33%  of  net  sales,  this 
new  tax  eventuallv  will  raise  it  to 
34.02%. 

What  the  Figures  Tell 

As  an  illustration  of  what  the 
social  security  taxes  will  mean  in 
actual  dollars,  take  the  figures  just 
released  by  Mr.  Sewall  L.  Avery, 
President  of  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Company.  Mr.  .Avery  found  that 
their  total  taxes  in  the  last  six 
months  increased  a  million  dollars 
over  last  year ;  taxes  total  one  dollar 
per  share  as  compared  with  eighty 
cents  earned  by  stockholders.  The 
burden  is  more  than  double  that  of 
two  years  ago,  and  the  social  securi¬ 
ty  legislation  will  add  from  $300,000 
to  $500,000  cumulatively  each  year, 
reaching  $1,500,000  by  1940. 


I  have  just  made  a  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  added  cost  that 
will  be  involved  to  29  larger 
department  stores  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  In  1933,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  retail  census, 
these  29  department  stores 
employed  approximately 
13,000  pe(jple  with  an  aver¬ 
age  ])ayroll  of  approximate¬ 
ly  14  million  dollars.  On 
the  basis  of  a  six  per  cent 
tax  on  this  payroll  there  will 
be  added  to  the  cost  of  these 
stores  some  $840,000.  This 
works  out  to  a  cost  of  ap- 
pro.ximately  $65  per  year 
for  each  employee.  I  found 
further  that  the  contribution 
which  the  employees  in  Bos¬ 
ton  will  have  to  make  for 
both  the  state  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  and  federal  old  age 
benefits  will  amount  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $43  a  year  when  the  plan 
gets  fully  into  operation  in  the  year 
1949.  This  means,  therefore,  that 
these  same  13,000  employees  will  be 
contributing  approximately  $559,000 
a  year.  In  other  words,  the  total  tax 
on  payrolls  for  these  29  representa¬ 
tive  stores  in  Boston  will  amount  to 
$1,399,000  per  year  when  the  plan 
becomes  fully  effective.  .\s  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  total  tax  will  be  much 
greater  than  this  when  allowance  is 
made  for  increasing  payrolls  that 
will  accompany  returning  prosperi¬ 
ty,  and  for  the  normal  growth  of 
the  city’s  business. 

A  word  of  warning  now  to  those 
states  that  have  not  yet  enacted  un¬ 
employment  compensation  laws.  We 
here  in  Massachusetts  have  found 
that,  as  a  result  of  a  difference  in 
the  provisions  of  our  law  as  against 
those  established  in  the  federal  law, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  full  credit  of  90%  allowed 
under  the  federal  law.  In  other 
words,  unless  a  change  is  made  in 
the  provisions  of  our  state  laws,  a 
{Continued  on  page  47) 
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Traffic  Topics 


BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 

Packing  Companies  and  the 
Garment  Trades 

The  following  article  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  on  Sunday,  Septenioer  8th, 
1935: 

DIRECT  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 
WEIGHED  BY  PRODUCERS 

End  of  Packing  Company  Agreement 
Likely,  Says  Klein 

Recent  difficulties  in  connection 
with  the  apparel  shipping  and  deliv¬ 
ery  clerks  may  result  in  a  permanent 
policy  of  shipping  garments  direct¬ 
ly  to  stores  instead  of  through  pack¬ 
ing  companies,  Samuel  Klein,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Council  of  Cloak  Suit  and  Skirt 
Manufacturers  Inc.,  said  yesterday. 

Mr.  Klein  said  it  was  likely  that 
the  eight  garment  trade  associations, 
through  the  Council  of  Apparel 
Trade  Executives  would  consider  a 
regulation  terminating  free  deliver¬ 
ies  to  packing  companies.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  a  regulation  to  that  effect 
had  been  included  in  the  original 
draft  of  fair  trade  provisions  for 
the  recovery  code  of  the  coat  and 
suit  industry  but  that,  following  ur¬ 
gent  appeals  by  retailers’  spokes¬ 
men,  it  had  been  removed  from  the 
code. 

“Direct  deliveries  by  express  are 
infinitely  preferable  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  standpoint,’’  Mr.  Klein 
said.  “The  advantages  were  demon¬ 
strated  during  the  last  week  when 
the  packing  companies  were  unable 
to  operate.  For  continuity  of  opera¬ 
tion,  for  uniformity  of  procedure 
and  for  the  necessary  convenience 
of  producers,  the  direct  delivery 
method  is  incalculably  superior. 

“Those  retailers  who  might  insist 
upon  bulk  shipments  could  call  for 
the  merchandise  themselves,  and 
assemble  it.  As  matters  stand,  de¬ 
liveries  to  packing  companies  entail 
an  additional  expense  to  the  seller 
and  actually  are  discriminating 
against  the  stores  that  do  not  require 
such  deliveries.  The  subject  has 
long  been  under  consideration  and 
the  difficulties  in  connection  with 
the  shipping  clerks  have  brought  it 
to  a  head.” 

You  will  recall  that  the  women’s 
coat  and  suit  industry  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  have  the  N.R.A. 
approve  an  “F.O.B.  Plant”  clause 
as  part  of  their  Fair  Trade  Prac¬ 
tice  Rules.  The  approval  of  such 
a  clause  would  have  resulted  in  re¬ 


tailers  being  saddled  with  the  cost 
of  delivering  shipments  from  the 
manufacturer's  plant  to  packing 
companies,  freight  forwarders  or 
other  transportation  agencies  or  else 
having  this  merchandise  shipped  by 
direct  express.  We  convinced  the 
N.R.A.  Administration  that  they 
should  not  approve  such  a  clause 
and  it  was  relegated  to  the  scrap- 
heap  where  it  belonged. 

As  indicated  by  the  above  article, 
there  may  be  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  eight  garment  trade  associ¬ 
ations  to  adopt  a  trade  regulation 
terminating  free  deliveries  to  pack¬ 
ing  companies.  Naturally,  our 
Group  would  vigorously  oppose 
such  an  unfair  trade  regulation 
which  would  greatly  increase  the 
transportation  charges  on  garment 
shipments. 

The  ready-to-wear  manufacturers 
apparently  have  little  knowledge  of 
the  significant  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  transportation 
field  during  the  past  several  years, 
otherwise  they  would  not  give  the 
slightest  consideration  to  such  a  reg¬ 
ulation,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  unnecessarily  increase  the 
landed  cost  of  the  merchandise. 
Initially,  the  packing  companies 
were  used  by  members  for  consoli¬ 
dating  for  shipment  by  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  solely  and  afforded  members 
an  average  saving  of  33%  over  di¬ 
rect  express  shipments.  Then,  with 
the  advent  of  fine  motor  truck  ser¬ 
vice,  giving  overnight  delivery  to 
points  within  a  radius  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  New  York  City,  the 
speeding  up  of  transit  time  by 
freight  forwarders  to  the  point 
where  they  are  equalling  the  transit 
time  of  the  Railway  Express 
Agency  on  some  hauls  and  nearly 
approaching  it  on  others,  at  rates 
two-thirds  less  than  express;  there 
resulted  a  wide-spread  diversion  of 
these  consolidated  shipments  from 
express  to  these  cheaper  means  of 
transportation,  until  now,  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  these  consolidated  ship¬ 
ments  move  by  truck  or  freight 
forwarder. 

Transportation  charges  accruing 
on  consolidated  shipments  via  truck 
and  freight  forwarder  are  anywhere 
from  75%  to  90%  less  than  would 


The  Kimball  Company's  new  machine 
for  marking  and  automatically  attach¬ 
ing  the  Kimflex  ticket. 


accrue  if  the  individual  shipments 
were  forwarded  by  direct  express. 
So,  until  something  better  comes 
along,  the  packing  companies  will 
be  used  by  retailers  to  keep  trans¬ 
portation  charges  to  a  minimum.  If 
by  some  stroke  of  misfortune,  pack¬ 
ing  companies  were  eliminated  from 
the  picture,  members  would  insist 
upon  ready-to-wear  manufacturers 
delivering  directly  to  the  receiving 
terminals  of  the  motor  carriers  and 
freight  forwarders,  which  would 
constitute  a  more  expensive  delivery 
for  the  manufacturer  than  delivery 
to  the  packing  companies  which  are 
much  more  conveniently  located. 

If  the  garment  manufacturers  de¬ 
sire  to  use  the  Railway  Express 
Agency  directly,  we  believe  this  will 
be  agreeable  to  retailers  providing 
the  manufacturer  prepays  and  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  transportation  charges.  If, 
however,  this  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  manufacturers  and  they  desire 
the  retailer  to  continue  paying  the 
transportation  charges,  then  the  re¬ 
tailer  certainly  has  the  absolute  right 
— and  he  will  make  full  use  of  it — 
to  effect  whatever  shipping  arrange¬ 
ments  will  bring  the  merchandise  to 
his  store  at  the  lowest  possible 
transportation  charges  consistent 
with  the  required  transit  time. 

There  are  so  many  good  argu¬ 
ments  against  such  a  trade  regula¬ 
tion,  but  why  go  on  and  cite  them? 
You  know  them  just  as  well  as  we 
do.  We  merely  want  to  assure  you 
that  we  fully  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  our  present  shipping  ar¬ 
rangements  and  will  do  everything 
possible  to  retain  them.  If  any  such 
trade  regulation  were  adopted,  re¬ 
tailers  would  insist  upon  purchasing 
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on  the  present  F.O.B.  terms  and  if 
manufacturers  refused  to  deliver  to 
packing  companies,  members  would 
charge  back  to  them  the  excess 
transportation  charges  that  accrued. 

If  any  such  trade  regulation  is 
adopted,  you  will  be  immediately  ad¬ 
vised  of  a  suggested  course  of  ac¬ 
tion. 

Extension 

The  motor  truck  competitive  rat¬ 
ings  on  furniture  and  related  arti¬ 
cles,  established  by  the  railroads  and 
shown  in  the  Exceptions  to  Official 
Classification  I.C.C.  A-455,  carried 
an  expiration  date  of  December 
31st,  1935. 

These  ratings,  which  are  lower 
than  the  classification  ratings  and 
naturally  produce  lower  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  on  furniture  shipments, 
would  have  automatically  expired  on 
December  31st,  1935  unless  the  ex- 
l)iration  date  were  extended.  A  con¬ 
ference  of  Trunk  Line,  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Central  Freight  Associ¬ 
ation  Lines  in  BuflFalo  recently  con¬ 
sidered  the  question  of  whether  they 
should  be  permitted  to  expire. 

Along  with  other  interested  or¬ 
ganizations,  we  requested  these  rat¬ 
ings  be  continued  for  another  year, 
giving  reasons  why  this  extension 
would  be  mutually  beneficial,  both 
to  carriers  and  our  members.  The 
carriers  decided  to  extend  the  pres¬ 
ent  ratings  to  December  31st,  1936. 

Bulletin 

On  September  25th,  a  bulletin 
was  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
Traffic  Group,  containing  our  com- 
jdaint  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  regarding  the  practice  of 
cotton  converters  assessing  cartage 
charges  at  point  of  origin,  also  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  certain  important  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  un¬ 
til  December  1st,  1935,  other  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  .Act  becoming  effective 
October  1st. 

If,  by  any  chance,  this  bulletin 
has  not  come  to  your  attention,  and 
you  desire  a  cojw  of  it.  we  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  you  with  one. 

Merchandise  Report 

Upon  making  inquiry  of  J.  R. 
Dowmes,  Vice-President  of  the 
Association  of  .American  Railroads, 
as  to  the  present  status  of  their  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Turney  Merchan¬ 
dise  Report,  we  have  received  the 
following  letter: 

“This  will  acknowledge  re¬ 
ceipt  of  your  letter  of  July  30th 

which  has  not  been  acknowl¬ 


edged  previously  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  we  had  hoped  to  be  in 
a  ix)sition  to  give  you  some¬ 
thing  definite  wdtb  reference  to 
your  inquiry  regarding  our  con¬ 
clusions  with  respect  to  the 
Turney  Alerchandise  Report. 

“In  view’  of  the  fact  that  it 
now’  appears  there  is  no  im¬ 
mediate  prospect  of  an  early 
determination  of  this  subject, 
there  is  nothing  that  w’e  can  say 
to  you  at  this  time.  We  w’ill 
keep  your  inquiry  in  mind  and 
will  give  you  the  information 
you  have  requested  w’hen  con¬ 
ditions  make  it  so  possible.” 

The  views  of  the  Group’s  Trans- 
lx)rtation  Committee  generally  ap¬ 
proving  the  plan  but  recommending 
specific  changes  in  various  parts  of 
it,  w’ere  made  know’ti  some  time  ago 
to  the  .Association  of  .American 
Railroads.  It  api^ears  the  railroads 
will  not  act  on  the  Coordinator’s 
recommendations  w’ith  respect  to  the 
handling  of  less  carload  freight  for 
some  time  to  come. 

New  Machine 

The  .A.  Kimball  Company  of 
New’  A^ork  City  have  a  new  machine 
for  marking  and  automatically  at¬ 
taching  the  Kimfiex  ticket.  The 
Kimflex  ticket  was  brought  out  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  This  ticket  is  made 
of  a  specially  developed  material 
that  makes  it  possible  to  attach  the 
ticket  without  the  use  of  pins  or 
any  other  form  of  metal  fastener. 
The  merchandise  is  fed  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
would  be  to  any  attaching  machine 
and  the  ticket  is  very  quickly  and 
neatly  attached  to  the  merchandise 
by  an  arrangement  w’bich  securely 
locks  the  ticket  w’ith  perfect  safety 
to  the  merchandise.  The  ticket  it¬ 
self,  of  course,  is  really  the  impor¬ 
tant  feature  and  the  machine  for 
attaching  it  automatically  w’as  de¬ 
veloped  in  answer  to  persi.stent  de¬ 
mands  by  a  great  number  of  users 
w’ho  are  having  the  ticket  attached 
by  hand. 

There  is  one  feature  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  machine  which  is  new 
.so  far  as  attaching  machines  are 
concerned  and  that  is  the  tickets 
may  be  printed  as  they  w’ould  be 
on  an  ordinary  marking  machine 
and  hand-attached  or  can  be  auto¬ 
matically  attached  on  the  machine 
as  explained  above.  Where  re¬ 
marking  is  done  in  the  department, 
this  feature  of  printing  the  tickets 
and  attaching  by  hand  is  quite  a  fac¬ 
tor. 


“Stick-It” 

The  Rex  Business  Products,  30 
Irving  Place.  New’  York  City,  have 
a  new  adhesive  w’hich  is  now  being 
successfully  used  by  several  depart¬ 
ment  stores  for  making  price  labels 
adhere  to  smooth  surfaces,  elimin¬ 
ating  the  danger  of  these  labels 
drying  out  and  falling  off  the  arti¬ 
cle.  \Ve  know’  of  at  least  one  store 
W’hich  is  using  this  product  w’ith 
satisfactory  results  in  marking 
women’s  shoes.  This  product  is  also 
used  by  stores  in  window  trimming 
and  interior  decorating  work  as  it 
adheres  securely  to  cardboard  and 
carabuff. 

Status  of  Regulation 

Hope  is  still  being  optimistically 
expressed  around  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  means 
for  financing  the  new’ly  created  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Motor  Carriers  will  be 
found  “within  the  next  few  days.” 
.At  the  present,  at  least.  Director 
Rogers  and  the  limited  staff  he  now 
has  are  either  in  the  payroll  of  the 
Coordinator  or  of  the  Commission. 
No  new  appointments  have  been 
announced.  It  is  naturally  embar¬ 
rassing  to  the  Commission  and  to 
the  Director  who  finds  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  make  any  definite  offers  or 
definite  commitments  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

Under  date  of  September  19th, 
the  Commission  issued  an  order 
IKJStponing  the  taking  effect  of  those 
sections  of  the  .Act  pertaining  to 
rates,  tariffs,  schedules,  receipts  or 
bills  of  lading  and  collecting  of 
rates  to  the  first  day  of  December, 
1935.  This  will  give  a  “breathing 
spell”  to  the  o])erators  and  o|)erat- 
ing  committees  that  are  seeking  to 
work  out  w’orkable  tariffs  and  rate 
schedules  for  initial  filing. 

Several  thou.sand  applicants  for 
the  630  odd  jxjsitions  with  the  new 
bureau  have  been  received,  but  it 
is  the  stated  intention  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  recruit  this  personnel 
from  the  existing  Civil  Service  lists. 
Inasmuch  as  these  lists  do  not  in¬ 
clude  a  sufficient  number  of  poten¬ 
tial  employees  qualified  by  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  particular  line  of  work, 
it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  he 
s])ecial  e.xaminations  held  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  number 
of  those  available  under  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  rating. 

Alany  of  the  key  positions  w’ill  be 
filled  by  direct  appointment  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  but  these 
appointees  must  establish  before  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  the  pos- 
(Coutiiiued  on  page  46) 
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Promotional  Training  in  the  Stock  Room 


Time  was  when  the  receiving 
and  stock  rooms  were  regarded 
by  the  personnel  directors  as 
inconspicuous  places  to  which  they 
might  relegate  those  employees  who, 
through  age,  physical  deficiency  or 
mental  limitation,  were  deemed  un¬ 
suitable  for  presentation  to  the  buy¬ 
ing  public. 

It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  receiving  room 
was  totally  incompetent,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  preponderance  of 
problem  employees  on  its  payroll 
seriously  hampered  service  and  that 
a  minimum  of  promotable  material 
was  designedly  selected.  It  should 
also  be  added  that  the  possibilities 
of  the  receiving  room  as  a  training 
field  were  almost  completely  ignor¬ 
ed.  We  say  “almost”,  because,  even 
in  these  early  years,  certain  store 
owners  and  executives  harking  back 
to  their  personal  beginnings  sensed 
the  foundation  value  of  receiving 
room  days  and  used  the  receiving 
and  stock  rooms  as  a  proving 
ground  for  occasional  promising 
college  men  who  came  into  their  or¬ 
ganizations. 

In  addition  to  these  select  few,  we 
find  rare  young  men  lacking  in  edu¬ 
cational  advantages  and  home  back¬ 
ground,  who  had  their  beginnings 
in  the  stock  room  and  who  in  spite 
of  all  handicaps,  through  sheer  abil¬ 
ity,  promoted  themselves  into  im¬ 
portant  positions  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  While  the  seeds  of  success 
were  doubtless  inherent  in  these 
few,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  stock  room  experience  was  an 
important  factor  if  not  a  funda¬ 
mental  element  in  the  individual’s 
advancement. 

Improvement  in  Operation 

In  the  early  twenties,  retailers 
sensed  the  spending  era  and  soon 
the  word  “volume”  contended  with 
“profit”  in  the  lexicon  of  the  bright 
department  store  executive.  The 
inadequacy  of  the  average  receiving 
department  was  soon  evidenced  in 
the  great  effort  to  procure  more 
merchandise  for  speedier  selling. 


BY  ARTHUR  D.  BIBBS 
Traffic  Manager, 

The  Halle  Bros.  Co. 


An  address  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  Traffic  Group  at 

the  Mid-Year  Convention. 

As  a  serious  weakness,  the  Receiv¬ 
ing  Division  became  the  object  of 
study  not  only  by  the  stores  them¬ 
selves  but  through  retail  associ¬ 
ations,  trade  papers,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  receiving  and  marking 
equipment  and  machinery.  The  re¬ 
sults  reached  far. 

Model  floor  plans,  new  machines, 
and  restless  mobile  installations  of 
tables  and  racks  on  wheels  changed 
the  tenor  of  the  receiving  and  stock 
room  operations  and  made  the  erst¬ 
while  refuge  of  the  sheltered  folk  a 
place  of  definite  hazard  for  the  in¬ 
firm  or  inept. 

The  new  mechanical  acquisitions, 
and  the  faster  tempo  of  the  business 
demanded  abilities  not  formerly  re¬ 
garded  as  vital  to  receiving  room 
operation.  This  new  day  demanded 
youth,  speed,  good  eyesight,  co-or¬ 
dination,  manual  dexterity,  the  will- 
ing — ^yes,  the  anxious — connotative 
mind.  The  Personnel  Department 
accepted  the  challenge.  There  was 
an  influx  of  competent  young  peo¬ 
ple,  good  promotional  material,  bet¬ 
ter  stock,  with  its  beginning  in  bet¬ 
ter  home  surroundings  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  sound  educational  advan¬ 
tages. 

With  this  background,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  established  its  own  pre¬ 
paratory  school  for  merchants.  Do 
not  think  that  this  was  a  regimental 
maneuver,  that  the  large  retailers  of 
the  land  executed  a  “fours  right 
movement”  in  unison.  This  was  a 
trend  with  small  beginnings  and  a 
slow'  crescendo  which  has  not  yet 
reached  its  fullest  tone.  It  is  even 
doubtful  if  the  receiving  and  stock 
rooms  are  today  regarded  as  train¬ 
ing  grounds  in  many  large  stores 
which,  despite  this  blind  spot,  use 
promotional  material  from  these 
very  departments.  In  other  stores 
the  value  of  such  training  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  basis  for  mer¬ 
chandising  education.  It  is  suspect¬ 


ed  that  the  good  old  rugged  indi¬ 
vidualist  who  “pointed  with  pride” 
at  achievement  in  spite  of  lowly  be¬ 
ginning  jobs,  did  so  with  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek — he  knew  that  the 
fundamental  business  facts  acquired 
in  the  lowly  beginning  jobs  were 
important  among  the  bases  for  his 
whole  success. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  successful 
man  who  began  in  stock  and  re¬ 
ceiving  Rooms  can  from  his  own 
equipment  identify  the  thinking  or 
working  characteristics  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  training  process.  We 
may  examine  the  principles  of  good 
stockkeeping  and  find  a  clue. 

Rules  of  Stockkeeping 

The  first  rule  of  a  well  managed 
receiving  or  stock  room  is  clean¬ 
liness.  An  ancient  saying  has  it 
that  “cleanliness  is  next  to  godli¬ 
ness”.  At  the  risk  of  blasphemy 
there  might  be  suitably  added  that 
cleanliness  is  intimately  associated 
with  profitable  retailing  and  is  an 
important  contribution  to  self  re¬ 
spect. 

The  most  attractive  merchandise 
loses  caste  in  soiled  surroundings 
and  soiled  merchandise  is  itself  con¬ 
crete  evidence  of  individual  failure. 
The  stock  room  commandment  con¬ 
cerning  cleanliness  should  inculcate 
respect  for  merchandise  and  impress 
the  student  wdth  the  importance  of 
protecting  the  salability  and  retail 
value  of  the  goods  confided  to  his 
keeping. 

The  second  stock  room  command¬ 
ment  concerns  order.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  not  only  that  customers’  needs 
may  be  promptly  served  but  also 
that  the  buyer  may  readily  discern 
the  amount  on  hand  and  avoid  either 
being  “out”  and  losing  sales  or  be¬ 
ing  over-stocked  with  all  the  hazards 
that  go  with  that  condition. 

Once  more  we  resort  to  folk  say¬ 
ings  :  “Order  is  heaven’s  first  law.” 
It  is  also  foremost  among  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  any  well  regulated  business. 
Whether  practiced  in  stock  room  or 
office,  or  on  the  selling  floor,  it  pro- 

(Contiiiued  on  page  46) 
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The  Personnel  Gets  Ready  for  Christmas 


WITH  Christmas  just  around 
the  corner,  I’ersonnel  Divi¬ 
sions  of  retail  stores  are  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  hum  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  busy  season  that  lies  be¬ 
fore  them.  The  wise  executive  in 
the  well-organized  department  has 
already  reviewed  the  report  he  care¬ 
fully  filed  last  January,  which  will 
remind  him  of  the  errors  made  a 
year  ago  which  must  be  avoided  this 
year.  He  is  consequently  better 
equipped  to  handle  the  “unforeseen” 
circumstances  that  may  arise  again 
during  the  coming  season. 

Carefully  looking  through  his  re¬ 
cords,  the  resourceful  personnel  di¬ 
rector  remembers  how,  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  down  his  selling- 
costs,  he  waited  a  bit  too  long  be¬ 
fore  increasing  his  departmental 
payrolls,  with  the  result  that  many 
of  his  more  desirable  applicants 
were  engaged  by  other  stores,  mak¬ 
ing  it  difficult  for  him  to  engage 
anything  but  “left-overs” ;  or  he  re¬ 
calls  that,  in  his  eagerness  to  build 
up  a  good  staff  of  salespeople,  he 
started  to  employ  them  too  early  in 
the  season  and  consequently  ran  far 
beyond  his  budget.  Rut  this  year 
a  happy  medium  must  be  reached, 
and  past  records  will  prove  an  in¬ 
valuable  aid  to  this  thoughtful  man¬ 
ager  who  is  forever  striving  to  im¬ 
prove  the  service  in  his  organization. 

Time  Needed  for  Selection 

He  is  reminded  of  how,  in  pre¬ 
ceding  seasons,  he  attempted  to  al¬ 
most  double  his  payrolls  within  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  time, 
and  he  remembers  how  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Manager,  in  desperation  at 
this  large  order,  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  usual  care  and  discrim¬ 
ination  in  selection  in  the  effort  to 
provide  the  additional  fifteen  sales¬ 
people  for  the  men’s  furnishings  de¬ 
partment,  or  the  twenty-five  extra 
packers  unexpectedly  requisitioned 
by  the  operations  division.  Result : 
— a  lowered  standard  of  personnel 
that  was  to  be  paid  for  in  errors, 
loss  in  efficiency,  and — infinitely 
more  important  and  less  tangible — 
an  ultimate  loss  of  good-will  on  the 
part  of  the  customer.  .And  after  all. 
in  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  is 


BY  THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


hardly  reasonable  to  expect  the  usu¬ 
ally  well-organized  and  progressive 
Employment  Office  to  carry  out 
with  any  degree  of  efficiency  the 
routine  programs  of  careful  inter¬ 
viewing,  intelligence  testing,  and 
meticulous  checking  of  references. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  bad  errors 
will  be  made,  and  for  these  errors 
the  organization  will  pay  dearly  be¬ 
fore  it  has  a  chance  to  realize  and 
correct  the  situation. 

The  Training  Program 

Past  records  will  recall  the  plight 
of  the  over- worked  Training  De¬ 
partment  attempting  to  teach  store 
rules,  policy,  and  system  to  classes 
of  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  new 
employees.  The  hectic  days  during 
which  these  new  employees  are 
rigorously  lectured  and  trained  are 
of  far  greater  significance  both  to 
the  employee  and  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
Usually  the  programs  of  study  are 
far  too  ambitious  and  too  formida¬ 
ble  for  the  average  salesperson  to 
digest,  with  the  result  that  at  the 
end  of  the  training  period,  although 
the  ground  has  been  carefully  and 
systematically  covered  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  employees  tested  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  passed,  somewhere  during 
the  transition  from  the  theoretical 
to  the  practical  application  of  all 
this  information,  the  employee  for¬ 
gets  almost  everything  that  was 
learned.  Too  much  information 
handed  out  within  too  short  a  peri¬ 
od  results  in  a  short  circuit  that 
renders  poor  belabored  Mary  Smith 
almost  numb  with  fear  and  appre¬ 
hension. 

The  wise  executive  has  observed 
and  appreciated  this  weakness  in  his 
system  of  training  during  past  sea¬ 
sons  and  this  season  he  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  out  a  comnlete  course 
of  training  without  practical  applica¬ 
tion  during  the  three  or  four  days 
after  the  new  emnloyees  are  first 
emj)loyed.  Rather,  he  will  give  them 
a  careful  schooling  in  some  of  the 
more  fundamental  phases  of  system 
and  let  them  put  them  into  practical 
application  on  the  selling  floors  un¬ 
der  the  careful  simervision  of  train¬ 
ing  and  department  “sjxinsors”. 


Then,  after  the  first  excitement  and 
novelty  of  the  new  position  have 
worn  off,  the  more  unusual  and  in¬ 
tricate  problems  of  system  will  be 
outlined  and  discussed.  The  new 
employee  will  then  be  in  a  far  better 
frame  of  mind  to  absorb  this  infor¬ 
mation  than  she  would  have  been 
had  it  all  come  at  one  time  before 
she  had  even  had  a  chance  to  get 
accustomed  to  the  organization. 

The  thoughtful  personnel  mana¬ 
ger  who  has  seen  the  bewildered 
looks  on  the  faces  of  his  new  em¬ 
ployees,  engaged  and  trained  at  the 
height  of,  or  immediately  prior  to, 
the  Christmas  rush,  will  sympathize 
with  them  and  want  to  make  things 
as  easy  as  he  can  for  them.  He  will 
realize  that  the  happier  and  more 
at  home  they  feel  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  better  prepared  they  will 
be  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  them 
to  the  organization.  He  will  there¬ 
fore  see  to  it  that  his  training  di¬ 
rectors  carefully  supervise  their 
work  and  progress  after  they  are 
placed  in  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments.  These  training  supervisors 
will  hold  brief  meetings  periodically, 
the  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  real  significance  of  the 
information  that  has  been  imparted 
in  the  training  department  when 
they  were  first  employed.  They  will 
be  told  WHY  so  much  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  great  crime 
of  “errors”.  They  will  be  told 
WHY  the  section  manager  must 
sign  a  check  where  merchandise  is 
charged  to  one  address  and  sent  to 
another.  The  mere  instructions  are 
easily  forgotten  if  the  logical  pur¬ 
pose  behind  them  is  not  thoroughly 
understood. 

Regular  Employee  Bulletins 

These  meetings  may  find  a  sub¬ 
stitute  in  the  form  of  mimeographed 
bulletins,  or  better  still,  in  the  form 
of  a  regular  printed  “Store  Chat” 
such  as  was  issued  last  year  by 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier  to  all  its 
employees.  This  little  bulletin  was 
a  classic  in  its  appeal  and  cleverness. 
It  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  morale 
of  the  organization,  and  vet  it  was 
a  very  simple  device.  Through  a 
(Coiitiinicd  on  page  50) 
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Extravagance 

BY  BOBBE  DONNER 


WHETHER  returning  prosperity  or  only  the  sem¬ 
blance  thereof  is  the  reason,  the  fashion  world 
seems  bent  on  outdoing  its  most  ambitious  at¬ 
tempts  ill  years.  At  no  time  in  recent  seasons  can  one 
recollect  so  preponderant  a  use  of  furs  and  fur-trim¬ 
mings.  No  matter  how  lavishly  attired,  most  women 
boasted  of  a  fur  coat  and  an  occasional  scarf.  To  re¬ 
quire  fur  details  on  hats,  muffs,  gloves  and  bags  in 
the  manner  of  this  season’s  developments  was  never 
thought  of. 

Furs  trim  the  simplest  tailored  morning  frock  or  suit ; 
the  most  luxurious  afternoon  costumes,  and  of  course, 
the  inevitable  and  glamorous  robe  de  soir.  To  each 
frock  its  coat,  or  cape  or  stole;  its  matching  hat,  bag 
and  gloves.  What  a  season  for  wise  merchants,  what 
an  opportunity  for  the  buyer  of  taste  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  ! 

The  astounding  ingenuity  employed  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  furs  this  year,  their  colors,  and  unexpected 
uses,  deserve  the  appreciation  the  fashionable  world  ac¬ 
cords  them.  The  soft  and  luxurious  beauty  that  fur 
lends  to  the  simplest  fabric  enriches  it  immediately 
while  its  addition  to  fine  velvets,  lames  and  chiffons 
reaches  a  note  of  beauty  exceeded  by  no  other  com¬ 
bination. 

Jewels,  gold  braid,  silver,  galloons,  fine  laces  and 
embroideries  in  wide  profusion  are  thrice  beautiful 
when  combined  with  furs,  and  today  a  gayer  and  hap¬ 
pier  world  adorns  itself  most  extravagantly.  Color 
dominates  the  picture  in  all  fields,  despite  the  perennial 
and  luxurious  black,  and  black-and-white.  At  all  sea¬ 
sons  and  at  all  times  the  definite  favor  given  the  classic 


Clever  manipulation  in  a  new  hat;  and  a  new 
evening  dres^s  in  whirh  a  long,  floating  scarf 
accentuates  the  straight,  slim  silhouette. 
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New  examples  of  the  fur-trimmed  hat. 

black  costume  remains  the  same;  there  is  always  the 
woman  of  sober  taste  or  limited  purse  whose  keynote 
of  elegance  must  be  black.  Where  other  colors  for 
all  their  beauty  and  charm  may  pall  or  tire  by  too  many 
appearances,  black  remains  safely  correct  and  always 
satisfying. 

It  is  for  the  young,  the  vibrant,  the  enthusiastic  and 
the  daring,  to  sally  forth  in  brilliant  reds,  vivid  greens, 
startling  blues  and  glittering  golds  and  silvers.  Youth 
must  express  itself,  and  how  better  than  in  the  manner 
of  its  adornment,  in  the  choice  of  its  colors,  and  the 
riotous  and  extravagant  selections  of  its  furs  and  jewels. 

Youth  leads  the  parade,  presages  the  trend  and  guides 
the  direction  the  fashionable  world  and  industry  must 
take,  and  it  is  good  that  it  is  so,  for  youth  alone  is  dar¬ 
ing  and  adventurous. 

Three  definite  influences  control  the  fashion  front 
without  rancor  or  serious  rivalry.  To  each  its  just  due 
— to  each  its  place  in  the  sun — to  each  its  field  of  use¬ 
fulness  and  joyous  activity. 

The  Renaissance,  the  pre-modern,  pre-World  War, 
and  the  newest  ultra  musical  comedy  militarism  of  to¬ 
day — what  contrasts  and  how  delightfully  they  blend ! 
The  smart  woman  steps  forth  in  the  brisk  cool  air  of 
morning,  in  jaunty  short  fitted  jacket  suit  dr  tailored 
frock  of  tweed  velveteen,  or  monotone  woolens,  banded 
and  furred  in  Persian  lamb,  beaver,  kolinsky,  or  other 
pliant  and  decorative  fur,  topping  her  costume  with 
either  a  circular  cape,  loose  flare-backed  swagger,  or  top 
coat,  either  of  all  fur  or  of  the  same  fabric  banded  or 
lined  with  fur. 

Trig,  military,  cocky  hats,  berets  or  toques  sport 
braid  or  furs  to  match,  with  bags  and  muffs  in  accord, 
and — recently  introduced — ^“gloves  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner”.  Schiaparelli,  Molyneux  and  several  other  leading 
French  designers  created  quite  a  sensation  with  this 
new  novelty.  Most  of  these  gloves  are  made  with  soft 
suede  palms  and  fingers,  the  back  of  the  hand  covered 
by  cleverly  manipulated  flat  pelts. 


How  popular  such  an  innovation  will  prove  is  to  be 
seen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  furred  gloves  will 
blend  more  graciously  than  the  knitted  woolens  worn 
with  furred  coats  for  outdoor  winter  sports  events,  and 
feel  undoubtedly  just  as  warm.  One  of  the  sports¬ 
woman’s  greatest  sources  of  worry  in  winter  is  keep¬ 
ing  her  hands  smooth  and  soft  as  well  as  comfortable. 

The  graceful  elegance  of  kid  gloves  will  retain  its 
lure,  for  worn  with  muffs  they  are  quite  sufficient — 
and  very  dressy.  It's  for  the  outdoors,  for  active  ex¬ 
ercise  and  the  bleachers  that  these  fur  gauntlets  will 
be  most  welcomed. 

Afternoon  teas,  bridge  games  and  matinees  are  be¬ 
coming  dress  occasions  and  call  for  soft  velvets  and 
luxurious  “soft-fall”  crepes  and  metal-shot  fabrics  of 
e.xceptional  beauty. 

Capes  are  predominant  in  this  group,  as  in  the  sports 
and  morning  groups,  and  continue  to  be  popular  for 
evenings.  The  wrappiness  and  adjustibility  of  this  type 
cloak  with  any  period-inspired  frock  establishes  its 
propriety  for  all  occasions. 

The  Furs 

The  lavish  treatments  employed  with  furs  on  capes 
are  creating  more  comment  daily.  Foxes  encircle  the 
shoulders  and  drop  in  multitudinous  skins  over  a  wide 
circular  expanse.  Novel  closings  and  trick  beltings  dis¬ 
tinguish  many  garments.  Coats  show  detachable  capes 
or  collars  that  are  convertible  into  capes.  Fitted  should¬ 
ers  give  graceful  droop  to  sleeves.  Wide-cuffed,  belled, 
and  fitted  cuffs  give  variety  to  sleeve  silhouettes  and 
follow  the  same  trend  in  dresses. 

Minks  are  gorgeously  manipulated ;  squirrel  is  being 
shown  more  and  more.  Gray  Persian,  broadtail  and 
chinchilla  trim  many  gray  costumes.  Black  sealskin  ap- 
jjears  in  many  smart  capes  worn  either  with  the  tailored 
costumes  or  the  long-skirted  tailleur  so  highly  favored 
this  season. 

Skunk  appears  on  many  smart  coats  in  the  higher 
brackets  and  promises  a  real  comeback.  Aside  from  its 
luxurious  beauty,  its  wearing  qualities  should  recom¬ 
mend  it  highly. 

Ermine  for  evening  remains  a  regal  leader  and  when 
combined  with  fox  ranks  “tops”  for  formal  events. 

Broadtail  and  caracul  continue  coat  favorites  and  are 
shown  much  in  fitted  models,  collared  with  silver  fox. 
This  combination  has  actually  become  a  classic  one. 

Short  jackets,  swagger  or  straight-hanging  to  the 
hips,  are  combined  with  tweed  frocks  or  suits.  They 
are  singularly  practical  and  smart. 

Tailored  effects  and  military  type  fur  coats  are  being 
shown  with  passementerie  pastrons,  belted  waistlines 
and  frog  closings. 

Many  fine  designers  are  showing  favor  for  beaver 
when  combined  with  soft  beige  and  brown  woolens  for 
coats.  Panther  and  leopard,  ocelot,  kid  and  lapin  are 
other  favorites  for  such  combinations. 

\"ery  new  are  the  Schiaparelli  fur  pants  made  of  seal, 
cut  in  straight,  comfortable  lines.  They  are  held  snugly 
at  the  ankles  by  knitted  elastic  bands  in  the  manner  of 
plus-fours,  and  are  lined  in  silk. 

The  Dress  Trend 

Dresses  for  daytime  continue  in  the  trends  estab¬ 
lished  at  recent  showings,  with  the  tunic  holding  first 
place  in  many  collections.  Its  practical,  variable  uses  are 
perhaps  its  greatest  feature;  its  straight  lines  add  to 
height  or  detract  from  it  by  no  other  means  than  the 
{Continued  on  page  55) 
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retail  prices  in  order  to  obtain  all  that  the  public  will 
pay  have  long  since  passed  and  will  never  return — nor 
should  they  return — under  our  present  highly  competi¬ 
tive  system  which  affords  ample  shopping  opportunities 
to  all  customers. 

Retailers  and  consumers  unquestionably  have  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  the  problems  of  taxation.  The  rank  and 
file  of  our  people  may  never  see  a  tax  bill,  but  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  they  are  paying  their  full  share  of 
taxes  through  various  invisible  tax  levies.  They  do 
not  realize  that  two-thirds  of  all  Federal  revenues  are 
derived  from  indirect  and  invisible  sources  to  which 
they  contribute  their  share  daily  in  many  and  diverse 
ways.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  even  though  they 
be  tenants  of  property,  they  are  paying  their  full  share 
of  local  taxes;  for  the  landlord,  who  pays  the  realty 
tax  direct,  reimburses  himself  in  the  rent  assessed  on 
his  tenants. 

The  number,  kind  and  scope  of  indirect  and  invisible 
taxes  constitute  the  greatest  evil  of  our  entire  system 
of  taxation.  Just  as  long  as  millions  of  our  people  pay 
taxes  without  realizing  that  they  are  doing  so,  just  so 
long  shall  we  be  confronted  with  waste  and  extravagant 
public  spending  and  the  non-efficient  administration 
of  our  public  institutions.  This  is  one  of  the  foremost 
reasons  why  retailers  have  led  the  fight  against  the  en¬ 
actment  of  retail  sales  taxes  in  any  form.  Retail  sales 
taxes  are  unfair  to  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people,  be¬ 
cause  they  bear  most  heavily  upon  those  in  the  lower 
income  brackets.  Sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  in  the  United  States  are  made  by 
those  with  incomes  of  less  than  $2000  whose  savings 
represent  less  than  4%.  A  3%  sales  tax  which  would 
increase  prices  3%  would  nearly  wipe  out  the  savings 
of  this  group.  Furthermore,  the  enactment  of  sales 
taxes  would  not  relieve  the  burdens  of  taxation  on  the 
great  percentage  of  people  who  own  real  estate  valued 
at  $6000  or  less.  Assuming  that  real  estate  taxes  based 
on  a  50%  valuation  and  at  the  rate  of  six  mills  were 
reduced  proportionately — then  an  owner  of  real  estate 
with  a  value  of  $6000  or  less  would  pay  in  sales  taxes 
twice  as  much  as  he  would  save  in  real  estate  taxes. 

What  About  Sales  Taxes? 

Sales  tax  levies,  whether  they  be  included  in  the  retail 
price  of  goods  or  paid  directly  by  the  customer  at  the 
time  of  sale,  are  a  comparatively  painless  means  of  rais¬ 
ing  large  revenues,  inasmuch  as  the  tax  is  paid  in  small 
daily  amounts.  Experience  has  shown  that  legislators, 
recognizing  this  fact,  are  prone  to  meet  the  ever-rising 
costs  of  extravagant  governmental  spending  through 
urging  sales  taxes  and  increasing  the  rate  of  the  sales 
tax  whenever  they  are  confronted  with  the  need  of  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  to  pay  for  the  frills  and  foibles  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Progressive  retailers  advocate  sound  governmental 
economy  which  should  lead  to  balanced  federal,  state 
and  local  budgets  through  direct  tax  levies  based  upon 
ability  to  pay. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  all  thinking  tax  payers  will 
agree  that  we  shall  not  have  sound  economy  in  govern¬ 
mental  operations  until  every  wage  earner  is  required 
to  pay  a  direct  tax — nominal  though  it  may  be — as  his 
recognition  of  his  resix)nsibility  for  the  support  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Only  in  this  way  can  millions  of  our  citizens 
be  made  conscious  that  they  are  tax  payers  and  hence 
be  made  to  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs  for  which 
they  now  unknowingly  pay  the  costs. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  progressive  retailers 
have  championed  the  cause  of  price  freedom.  They 


have  consistently  opposed  every  attempt  to  pass  federal 
legislation  which  would  give  the  manufacturer  the 
right  to  dictate  the  retail  price  of  his  product.  They 
have  challenged  the  ability  of  manufacturers  to  fix  re¬ 
tail  prices  for  their  products  which  would  be  fair  and 
equitable  to  the  customers  of  all  retailers  in  any  given 
trading  area,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  operating  retail 
stores  varies  with  their  location,  their  operating  effi¬ 
ciency,  their  merchandising  policies  and  the  extent  of 
their  credit  and  other  service  facilities. 

Price  Fixing  Means  Higher  Prices 

We  maintain  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  re¬ 
tailers  shall  continue  to  have  the  privilege  and  right 
of  establishing  fair  retail  prices  for  their  goods,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  quality  of  merchandise  and  character 
of  service  which  their  customers  demand ;  and  not  be 
compelled  to  sell  at  prices  arbitrarily  fixed  by  manu¬ 
facturers  who  cannot  be  familiar  with  varying  oper¬ 
ating  costs  of  retail  stores,  and  who  have  not  one  dol¬ 
lar  invested  in  our  retail  enterprises. 

I  mention  the  subject  of  retail  price  fixing  simply 
because  I  believe  that  the  position  of  progressive  re¬ 
tailers  is  economically  sound  and  is  for  the  protection 
of  the  consuming  public.  This  subject  is  becoming 
more  and  more  important  because  the  proponents  of 
such  legislation  are  now  seeking  to  obtain  through  state 
laws  a  privilege  which  Congress  for  over  twenty-five 
years  has  denied  them.  Already  nine  state  legislatures 
have  passed  statutes  permitting  the  manufacturers  of 
trade  marked  goods  to  make  agreements  with  their  re¬ 
tail  distributors  to  maintain  the  manufacturer’s  adver¬ 
tised  price  for  these  products,  despite  the  unfortunate 
experience  with  price  fixing  policies  under  the  N.R.A. 

Although  retailers  generally  are  ojjposed  to  preda¬ 
tory  and  destructive  price  cutting,  nevertheless,  we  do 
not  think  that  the  answer  to  this  problem  lies  in  the 
enactment  of  price  fixing  legislation.  We  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  advocate  a  policy  of  price  freedom  for  retailers 
as  being  the  only  sound  one  to  insure  economical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  goods  from  producers  to  consumers. 

Retailers  Support  High  Standards 

Retail  stores  are  more  than  physical  buildings  stocked 
with  merchandise:  they  are  living  institutions  of  ser¬ 
vice  which  must  be  directed  and  manned  by  satisfied 
and  efficient  employees.  Because  of  unprecedented  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  during  the  past  five  or  six  years,  the 
problems  of  labor  and  employees’  relations  have  as¬ 
sumed  such  importance  that  they  might  well  be  ranked 
with  the  great  public  questions  of  the  day.  It  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say  that  retailing,  on  the 
whole,  has  been  comparatively  free  of  labor  trouble 
throughout  these  trying  times.  This  has  not  been  the 
result  of  chance  or  good  fortune;  but  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  scrupulous  efforts  of  progressive  retailers 
in  building  up  and  maintaining  satisfied  and  efficient 
personnel  organizations  for  the  service  of  the  public. 

Retailers  have  always  been  opposed  to  sweatshop 
conditions  of  labor.  Their  policy  has  always  been  that 
“the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire’’  and  that  any  indus¬ 
try,  trade,  or  business  which  cannot  exist  except  through 
sweating  its  labor  is  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  our 
economic  structure.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
N.R.A. ,  in  fact  in  1931,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  viewed  with  alarm  the  return  of  sweat 
shops  in  some  of  our  industries,  and  openly  condemned 
this  movement  as  being  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  labor 
and  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
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Additional  evidence  that  retailers  are  interested  in 
protecting  the  American  worker  from  the  inroads  of 
unsound  competitive  conditions  of  employment,  is  to 
be  had  in  the  opposition  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  to  the  sale  of  prison-made  goods 
in  open  markets.  We  have  always  supported  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  organized  labor,  women’s  clubs,  and  other  con¬ 
sumer  organizations,  in  protecting  the  workers  of  our 
private  industries  from  being  forced  to  compete  with 
the  labor  of  our  penal  institutions ;  and  we  have  sup¬ 
ported  such  measures  as  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act  and 
the  Sumners-Ashurst  Act  in  Congress,  which  will  per¬ 
mit  the  several  states  to  protect  their  workers  against 
the  importation  of  prison-made  goods  into  states  hav¬ 
ing  statutes  forbidding  their  sale  in  open  markets.  We 
believe  that  the  inmates  of  our  penal  institutions  should 
be  constructively  employed,  but  that  the  products  of 
their  workshops  should  be  limited  to  those  suitable  to 
use  in  governmental  institutions;  and  then  be  confined 
to  those  lines  which  present  a  minimum  of  competition 
with  private  industries. 

While  speaking  on  the  subject  of  labor,  retailers 
generally  regard  the  abolition  of  child  labor  as  one  of 
the  greatest  social  benefits  resulting  from  the  National 
Recovery  Administration,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  retailer  today  who  would  approve  the  re¬ 
employment  of  children  in  our  mills,  factories,  or  re¬ 
tail  institutions.  As  retailers,  we  hope  that  the  social 
and  economic  problems  created  by  the  use  of  child  labor 
have  been  solved  once  and  for  all  by  the  universal  con¬ 
demnation  of  business  itself  to  this  practice. 

Retailers  stand  for  working  hours  and  wages  which 
are  fair  and  equitable  to  employees  and  employers — 
not  only  their  own  employees — but  workers  generally — 
because  any  other  policy  is  uneconomic  and  undermines 
the^  social  well  being  of  the  nation. 

Employee  Welfare  an  Essential 

While  I  am  not  minimizing  the  importance  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  merchandise  which  we  distribute  in  our 
retail  stores,  in  my  estimation  the  well  being  of  the 
workers  whom  we  employ,  is  far  more  important  to 
the  success  of  retailing  as  a  craft.  If  we  have  properly 
selected,  well-trained,  efficient  and  satisfied  enqdoyees, 
we  shall  inevitably  do  a  good  job  in  distributing  mer¬ 
chandise  to  satisfy  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  public ; 
and  we  shall  also  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
we  are  doing  our  full  share  in  promoting  better  em¬ 
ployee  relations — an  achievement  so  necessary  to  any 
system  of  jiermanent  economic  stability. 

As  the  primary  function  of  the  retailer  is  to  distrib¬ 
ute  merchandise  to  meet  the  daily  needs  and  wants 
of  the  public,  he  has  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
the  consumer  receives  value  for  every  dollar  spent  in 
our  retail  stores.  As  the  purchasing  agent  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  it  is  his  duty  to  huy  and  sell  only  serviceable 
goods  which  will  render  satisfaction  in  use  and  con¬ 
sumption  ;  and  to  avoid  cheap,  shoddy,  poorly  made 
merchandise  which  is  bound  to  result  in  dissatisfied 
customers. 

Quality  goods  do  not  necessarily  mean  high  priced 
merchandise.  The  term  quality  applied  to  merchandise 
means  goods  which  will  give  the  customer  a  full  degree 
of  satisfaction  and  service  commensurate  with  what 
she  pays  for  them.  There  is  nothing  which  will  bring 
a  store  into  disrepute  with  its  customers  more  quickly 
than  the  distribution  of  low  grade  inferior  goods.  This 
practice  is  bound  to  create  customer  ill-will  in  the  face 
of  which  no  retailer  can  survive. 

For  this  reason  retailers  today  are  more  than  ever 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  suitable  standards 
for  all  lines  of  merchandise,  and  through  their  own 
testing  laboratories  and  the  laboratory  of  the  Nation¬ 


al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association^ — they  are  working  in 
complete  cooperation  with  our  home  economic  groups, 
women’s  clubs,  and  governmental  agencies  in  the  pre- 
l)aration  of  basic  standards  for  the  fabrication  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  in  order  that  the  customer  may  be  assured  of 
her  money’s  worth  at  all  times. 

Merchants  Are  Social  Minded 

It  is  impossible  for  retailers  to  be  so  closely  linked 
with  the  economic  problems  of  distribution  and  con¬ 
sumption  without  being  equally  concerned  with  the  so¬ 
cial  problems  which  affect  our  people  and  their  stand¬ 
ards  of  living.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  its  Annual  Convention 
in  January  last  adopted  a  program  known  as  the  Re¬ 
tailer’s  Economic  and  Social  Security  Plan,  providing 
for  unemployment  reserves  and  old  age  pensions,  which 
in  many  respects  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Congress 
in  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  ? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  find  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  its 
meeting  on  October  2nd  last,  declaring  that  “Merchants 
have  an  interest  in  the  re-housing  of  America,  in  that 
it  may  be  done  by  private  initiative  and  result  in  the 
erection  of  small  homes  under  some  standardized  sys¬ 
tem  of  construction,  with  freedom  of  architectural  de¬ 
sign.  It  is  further  the  opinion  of  the  Association  that 
these  homes  should  be  sold  to  persons  soundly  able  to 
buy  on  such  terms  of  mortgage  financing  as  will  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  home  because  of  inability  to  refinance 
at  maturity,  and  with  a  financing  cost  that  will  be 
within  the  financial  reach  of  this  type  of  buyer. 

I  think  that  the  mere  mention  of  these  two  recent 
acts  of  organized  retailers  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
retailers  recognize  the  importance  of  our  national  social 
problems  and  are  ready  to  do  their  share  in  working 
out  their  solution  along  sound  lines. 

Retailer  and  Consumer  as  Allies 

Indeed,  the  retailer  and  his  customers  have  so  much 
in  common  that  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  to  find  their 
respective  representatives  presenting  a  united  viewpoint 
before  our  Federal,  state,  and  local  law-making  bodies. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  whatever  undermines  public  con¬ 
fidence  or  affects  adversely  the  normal  developiiicnt  and 
welfare  of  the  American  j^eople  slows  up  and  retards 
our  distributive  machinery ;  conversely,  whatever  im¬ 
poses  uneconomic  and  unwarranted  restrictions  upon 
retailing  is  bound  to  interfere  with  the  free  distribu¬ 
tion  of  goods  along  economical  and  efficient  channels, 
and  therefore  is  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

Retailing  as  the  link  between  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  occupies  a  key  position  in  our  business  struc¬ 
ture.  But  the  im])ortance  of  retailing  is  not  without 
weighty  obligations  which  must  be  fulfilled,  if  retailers 
are  to  do  their  full  share  in  restoring  and  maintaining 
national  economic  stability.  Every  retailer  has  an  ob¬ 
ligation  to  work  for  and  to  support  sound  legislation 
and  better  government ;  he  has  an  obligation  to  his  em¬ 
ployees  to  promote  and  maintain  harmonious  relations 
through  the  use  of  fair  and  equitable  treatment  at  all 
times ;  he  has  an  obligation  to  the  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  with  whom  he  does  business  to  be  fair  and 
just  in  his  every  transaction ;  he  has  an  obligation  to 
his  fellow  retailers  to  play  fair  even  though  engaged 
in  a  business  which  depends  upon  healthy,  normal  com¬ 
petition  for  its  growth  and  development ;  and  finally 
but  of  equal  importance  to  any  of  the  foregoing,  he  has 
an  obligation  to  serve  the  public  with  goods  and  services 
economically,  efficiently  and  honestly.  The  recognition 
and  fulfillment  of  these  obligations  by  all  progressive 
retailers  are  in  the  public  interest  and  make  them  true 
allies  of  the  consumer — the  American  people. 
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A  Forum  for  Retail  Secretaries 


Starting  in  November  Bulletin  It  Will  Serve  as 
Contact  Medium  for  Local  Associations 


IN  the  Novemljer  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  we  are  planning  to 
establish  a  department  to  be 
known  as  “Forum  for  Retail  Secre¬ 
taries’’,  for  the  purpose  of  dissemi¬ 
nating  activities  of  local  retail  or¬ 
ganizations  situated  in  large  as  well 
as  smaller  cities  throughout  the 
country.  Letters  from  Association 
secretaries  coming  to  The  Bulletin 
denote  widespread  interest  in  a  de¬ 
partment  of  this  kind  in  The 
Bulletin  which  w’ill  aim  to  keep 
local  associations  in  contact  one  with 
the  other  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
as  a  medium  for  passing  along  re¬ 
ports  of  monthly  group  activities  of 
interest  to  secretaries  as  well  as 


merchants  in  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

Recently  we  communicated  with  a 
number  of  retail  secretaries  advising 
them  of  our  intention  to  set  up  in 
The  Bulletin  a  retail  secretary  de¬ 
partment  and  the  response  that  came 
from  the  secretaries  conveyed  defin¬ 
ite  assurance  of  a  general  desire  for 
such  a  monthly  contact. 

The  editors  of  The  Bulletin 
would  appreciate  hearing  from  all 
retail  secretaries  monthly  on  the 
subject  of  local  doings  in  the  way 
of  group  activities  and  promotions, 
and  while  because  of  space  limita¬ 
tions  we  cannot  promise  to  print 
everything  received,  nevertheless  a 


real  eflfort  will  be  made  to  pass  along 
to  fellow  secretaries  contributions 
which  seem  most  timely  and  urgent. 

In  printing  excerpts  below  from 
several  of  the  many  letters  on  this 
subject  received  from  secretaries, 
we  are  not  trying  merely  to  “pat 
ourselves  on  the  back’’  in  response 
to  the  many  fine  things  that  have 
been  said  about  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  The 
Bulletin  in  recognition  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  we  are  rendering  in  the  interest 
of  the  retail  dry  goods  trade,  but 
solely  to  indicate  the  interest  that  is 
manifested  by  secretaries  in  the 
establishment  of  a  “Forum  for  Re¬ 
tail  Secretaries.’’ 


Some  interesting  comments  from 
retail  secretaries  follow : 

The  Bulletin  contains  much 
valuable  information  pertinent  to 
our  particular  phase  of  the  mer¬ 
chants’  work.  It  is  very  helpful  in 
many  resjiects  and  eagerly  looked 
forward  to  from  month  to  month. 
We  shall  also  take  pleasure  in  send¬ 
ing  information  regarding  any  of 
our  promotions  and  merchants’ 
Board  activities. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  largest  good-will  and 
sales  extension  program  the  Canton 
merchants  have  ever  considered  and 
will  forward  descriptive  details  of 
same  in  a  few  weeks.  Plans  are  un¬ 
der  way  for  our  Christmas  Cam¬ 
paign  and  we  hope  to  have  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  for  your  readers’ 
attention  from  time  to  time.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  cooperate  with 
you  in  every  way  possible. 

H.  S.  Ernst,  Manager 
Canton  Retail  Merchants’  Board 
Canton,  Ohio 


The  Bulletin  has  been  of  con¬ 
siderable  help  in  our  work.  Many 
times  The  Bulletin  has  been  quot¬ 
ed  by  members  of  our  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants’  Committee  on  the  various 
subjects  contained  therein. 

We  will  see  that  the  activities  of 


our  group  are  released  for  use  in 
The  Bulletin  and  at  the  same  time 
we  are  placing  your  name  on  our 
mailing  list  to  receive  our  “Protecto- 
gram”.  This  will  give  you  the  ac¬ 
tivities  and  other  happenings  of  re¬ 
tail  endeavor  in  our  community. 
Edw.  N.  Weinbaum,  Manager 
Retail  Merchants’  Department 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Portland,  Oregon 


We  will  keep  in  mind  your  sug¬ 
gestion  that  we  forward  to  you  re¬ 
leases  with  regard  to  association  ac¬ 
tivities  or  other  happeings  in  Balti¬ 
more  which  we  believe  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  merchants  in  other  com¬ 
munities. 

J.  W.  Mehling,  Secretary 

Retail  Merchants’  Association 
of  Baltimore,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  ^Id. 


One  hundred  percent  cooperation 
with  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  has  always 
been  our  motto  and  we  commend 
you  heartily  for  the  splendid  work 
you  are  doing  for  the  retail  stores 
of  the  country. 

A.  B.  Buckeridge 
Executive  Manager 
Credit  Bureau  of  Greater 
New  York,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


We  will  be  pleased  to  supply  you 
with  an  outline  of  any  of  our  activ¬ 
ities,  should  they  prove  to  be  of 
some  interest  to  readers  of  The 
Bulletin. 

The  Bulletin  we  find  a  most 
interesting  and  useful  publication. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  you  will 
favor  us  by  keeping  our  name  on 
your  mailing  list. 

John  T.  Soltmann,  Secretary 
Hoboken  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 


I  want  to  tell  you  that  The 
Bulletin  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  iniblications  to 
reach  my  desk.  It  is  indeed  valuable 
to  the  majority  of  secretaries  as 
they  are  in  many  instances  respon¬ 
sible  in  molding  the  ojiinion  of  the 
merchants  who  have  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  come  to  rely  upon  the  Sec¬ 
retary  for  news  on  legislative  prob¬ 
lems  and  other  topics  of  concern  to 
retailers. 

R.  E.  Hegel 

Executive  \’ice-President 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Manchester,  Conn. 


We  read  The  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
When  new  merchandising  methods 
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are  reviewed  which  might  he  applic- 
alile  to  local  merchants,  we  endeavor 
to  bring  such  articles  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  local  store  managers,  as  well 
as  indicating  the  source  of  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

We  are  also  interested  in  learning 
of  new  and  unique  retail  associa¬ 
tion  activities  and  read  them  with 
more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of 
interest.  We  shall,  within  a  few 
days,  forward  to  you  a  brief  resume 
of  certain  activities  of  the  Retail 
Merchants’  Division  of  the  Warren 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Don  F.  Williams 
Assistant  Secretary 
The  Warren  Chamber  of 
Commerce 
Warren.  Ohio 

The  Bulletin  is  highly  instruc¬ 
tive,  and  I  receive  a  large  number  of 
ideas  from  it  every  month. 

Will.  .\.  Rorke,  Secretary 
Retail  Merchants’  Division 
Saginaw  Board  of  Commerce 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

The  Bulletin  is  of  immense 
value  to  this  office,  particularly  the 
last  issue  giving  an  analysis  of  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  federal  legislation  and 
in  particular  the  Social  Securities 
Act. 

Edward  X.  Phelan,  Manager 
Retail  Trade  Bureau  of 
Seattle 

Seattle,  Wash. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  are 
glad  to  receive  The  Bulletin.  The 
subject  matter,  editorial  comment  by 
Mr.  Sweitzer  and  other  articles  are 
very  timely  and  useful. 

J.  L.  Patterson,  Secretary 
The  Credit  lEireau,  Inc. 
Huntington,  W.  \’a. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The 
Bulletin  for  at  least  fifteen  years. 
I  have  found  it  of  great  inspiration 
and  use. 

Paul  H.  Xystrom,  President 
Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 
.Association,  Inc. 

Xew  A’ork  City 

We  want  you  to  know  we  appre¬ 
ciate  receiving  the  monthly  editions 
of  The  Bulletin.  We  find  in  this 
publication  a  great  many  interesting, 
as  well  as  instructive  articles. 

J.  K.  Shields,  Secretary 
Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Erie,  Pa. 


Retail  secretaries  in  hundreds  of 
tow’iis  and  cities  are  a  front  line  of 
offense  and  defense  when  it  comes 
to  problems  which  require  local  or 
state  action.  I  believe  that  it  would 
serve  your  purpose  as  well  as  our 
own.  to  keep  us  on  the  mailing  list 
for  The  Bulletin  and  also  to  send 
us  other  special  rejxirts  and  pam¬ 
phlets  when  and  if  issued. 

Paul  R.  Ladd,  Manager 
Retail  Trade  Board 
The  Providence  Chamber  of 
Commerce 
Providence,  R.  1. 

The  Bi'lletin  has  been  the 
means  of  keeping  this  office  posted 
on  matters  of  national  interest  which 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  if  it  was 
not  available. 

G.  C.  Alorrison,  Secretary 
The  Retail  Merchants’  Board 
Toledo,  Ohio 

I  have  received  the  last  numbers 
of  The  Bulletin  and  have  found 
them  very  up-to-date,  informative 
and  well  compiled.  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  provide  you  with  outlines 
for  release  whenever  I  have  any¬ 
thing  which  I  think  will  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  your  readers  in  other  locali¬ 
ties. 

H.  W.  Rieger 
Executive  Secretary 
State  Street  Council 
Chicago,  Bl. 

I  prize  The  Bulletin  very  high¬ 
ly  and  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  instructive  magazines 
that  come  to  my  office. 

W.  A.  Rayson, 

S  ecretary-  A I  anager 
Retail  Alerchants’  Association 
and  Associated  Retail  Credit 
Alen,  Inc. 

TuLsa,  Okla. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Xational 
Retail  Dry  Goixls  Association  is 
quite  often  used  by  our  Retail  Aler- 
chants’  Council,  which  has  found  it 
to  be  most  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive. 

John  J.  O’Rourke,  Secretary 
Lawrence  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Inc. 

Lawrence,  Alass. 

At  an  early  date  I  shall  send  you 
an  outline  of  the  activities  of  this 
Association,  which  you  may  pu’olish. 
A.  Grasso,  Secretary 
San  Antonio  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association.  Inc. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 


The  Bulletin  has  furnished  us 
an  excellent  source  of  information 
for  keeping  up  with  affairs  in  other 
cities  for  some  time,  and  we  would 
certainly  hate  to  lose  that  contact. 
Pierre  D.  Hale,  Alanager 
Retail  Alerchants’  .Association 
Columbus,  Ohio 

For  several  years  the  Atlanta  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants’  Association  has  been 
on  your  mailing  list  and  we  are 
haiijiv  to  say  that  we  regard  your 
Bulletin  very  highly.  It  contains 
much  information  of  interest  to  re¬ 
tailers. 

L.  L.  Austin 
Executive  Secretary 
Atlanta  Retail  Alerchants’ 
Association 
.Atlanta,  Ga. 

We  apiireciate  greatly  the  cordial 
cooperation  offered  by  the  X.R.D. 
G.  A.,  of  which  The  Bulletin 
service  is  one.  We  find  this  publi¬ 
cation  very  valuable  in  keeping  us  in 
touch  with  retail  activities  of  your 
organization  in  which  we  are  anxi¬ 
ous  to  tie  in  wherever  possible. 

W  ilfred  Jordan,  Secretary 
Retail  Merchants’  Bureau 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  last  copy  of  The  Bulletin 
with  information  on  the  new  securi¬ 
ties  program  was  an  outstanding 
number.  This  office  will  be  glad  to 
cooperate  with  you  any  time  there  is 
any  news  or  happenings  which  might 
interest  your  readers. 

Archibald  Xichols 
Secretary-Manager 
Asheville  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc. 

Asheville,  X.  C. 

W’e  will  be  glad  to  keep  you  ad¬ 
vised  of  activities  or  happenings  in 
our  community  which  might  be  of 
interest  to  other  retail  communities. 
P.  E.  Quigley,  Secretary 
Retail  Trade  Division 
Alassillon  Chamber  of 
Commerce 
Alassillon,  Ohio 

W’e  find  The  Bulletin  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  and  mighty  use¬ 
ful  in  spreading  information  such  as 
you  print  from  time  to  time. 

Whlliam  R.  Lunk,  Secretary 
The  Auburn  Chamber  of 
Commerce 
Auburn.  X.  Y. 
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Controllers’  Congress 


Budgeting  a  Small  Operation 

{Continued  from  page  25) 


inventories,  markons,  markdowns, 
advertising  and  selling  expenses — 
each  of  these  is  discussed  and  plan¬ 
ned  in  detail.  From  these  figures 
the  controller  computes  purchases 
so  that  the  buyer  may  have  a  com¬ 
plete  purchase  budget  and  then  fig¬ 
ures  the  proposed  profit  contribu¬ 
tion  from  the  department. 

After  totalling  the  proposed  gross 
margin  from  the  entire  store,  the 
controller  meets  with  the  directors 
and  discusses  general  expenses  in 
detail  so  that  he  can  complete  the 
total  operating  budget  of  the  store. 

The  last  step  in  our  budget  pro¬ 
cedure  is  the  presentation  of  the 
completed  store  budget  to  the  di¬ 
rectors  for  approval  or  rejection  on 
the  basis  of  the  results.  The  most 
important  phase  of  our  entire  plan 
is  that  if  the  net  result  is  not  satis¬ 
factory  in  the  face  of  all  the  factors 
to  be  considered,  the  budget  must 
be  revised  so  that  the  planned  oper¬ 
ation  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
directors  and  the  controller. 

From  this  point  we  use  our 
budget  as  a  definite  guide  through¬ 
out  the  quarter  it  covers.  Each 
month  we  discuss,  at  a  direc¬ 
tors’  meeting,  the  results  by  de¬ 
partments  and  for  the  store  as 
a  whole  as  compared  with  the 
budget.  The  merchandise  manager 
has  a  meeting  with  each  buyer 
every  week  to  discuss  the  operation 
in  each  department  on  the  basis  of 
sales,  inventories,  markon,  mark- 
downs  and  departmental  expenses. 
If  at  any  time  during  the  quarter, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  store  or  any 
part  of  it  will  not  run  true  to  the 
sales  budget,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
adjust  the  variable  expenses — such 
as  advertising  and  selling  salaries — 
on  a  basis  in  proportion  to  the  actual 
sales  being  achieved. 

Making  the  Plan 

Many  think  that  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  budgeting  are  prohibi¬ 
tive  for  small  stores.  On  the  other 
hand  any  well  managed  business  has 
complete  statistics  as  to  its  results. 
It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  use  the 
same  set-up  for  planning.  Our 
budget  sheets  contain  three  columns 
for  each  item: 

1.  Last  year’s  results. 

2.  This  year’s  plan. 

3.  This  year’s  actual  results. 


The  Controllers’  Congress  has  re¬ 
cently  published  a  splendid  manual 
on  this  subject.  An  examination  of 
this  manual  will  prove  to  the  alert 
merchant  that  budgeting  his  opera¬ 
tion  is  really  quite  a  simple  task. 

As  to  the  expense,  each  manage¬ 
ment  must  consider  that  problem  in 
the  light  of  its  present  organization 
and  possible  help  from  the  outside. 
Very  few  stores  with  a  volume  un¬ 
der  a  million  dollars  can  afford  a 
full  time  controller  of  merit.  Our 
store  cannot  afford  such  an  expense ; 
but  we  have  an  arrangement  where¬ 
by  we  employ  a  controller  on  a  part 
time  basis.  He  is  a  local  account¬ 
ant  who  has  made  a  special  study 


of  the  retail  system,  retail  manage¬ 
ment.  and  retail  budgeting.  He  is 
retained  by  other  stores  as  well  as 
by  ours ;  and,  being  a  member  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  keeps 
himself  completely  informed  of 
every  new  device  in  retail  manage¬ 
ment  so  that  he  can  assist  us  and 
any  other  stores  in  this  area  who 
apply  for  his  services. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  splen¬ 
did  accounting  organizations  in 
most  of  the  large  centers  which  are 
equipped  to  supply  the  same  sort  of 
help  in  budgeting  and  controlling  as 
our  accountant  supplies  here  in  Du¬ 
luth. 

I  strongly  advise  any  merchant 
who  is  not  now  working  with  an 
operating  budget  to  study  the  budget 
manual  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and 
to  seriously  consider  adopting  this 
most  valuable  help  in  retail  manage¬ 
ment. 


Institutionalizing  the  Store 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


was  immense.  We  had  sympathized 
with  and  helped  the  people  in  an 
emergency.  We  had  drawn  close  to 
them  in  the  midst  of  a  common 
problem. 

Of  course,  opportunities  for 
dramatic  gestures  of  this  sort  do 
not  present  themselves  very  often — 
fortunately.  But  no  matter.  It  isn’t 
the  dramatic  gesture  that  counts  for 
the  most.  It's  the  every  day,  week- 
in-and-week-out,  year-in-and-year- 
out  effort  that  is  so  vital  to  the 
building  of  good  will. 

For  instance,  the  work  you  do 
with  schools.  There’s  a  lot  you  can 
do.  Give  fashion  shows,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  demonstrating  what  to  wear 
and  what  not  to  wear.  Parents  and 
teachers  love  them.  So  do  the  chil¬ 
dren.  These  you  can  do  right  in  the 
school  auditorium. 

Establish  a  working  tie-up  with 
the  home  economics  teachers.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  your  yards  goofls  depart¬ 
ment.  Give  the  teachers  and  pupils 
fabric  samples,  old  fashion  maga¬ 
zines,  pattern  sheets.  Have  your 
buyer  give  talks.  Invite  groups  of 
children  to  the  yard  goods  depart¬ 
ment  for  educational  periods. 

Work  with  women’s  clubs,  church 
groups  and  other  women’s  organi¬ 
zations.  One  of  the  best  bets  is 
fashion  shows.  Not  in  your  store 
but  in  the  club  room,  the  church 
recreation  room,  the  home  of  one 
of  the  members.  Never  do  an  out- 


and-out,  cut-and-dried  fashion  show. 
Always  a  demonstration  with  a 
competent  commentator  to  discuss 
fashion  trends,  etc.  And  do  it  right. 
Have  music.  Have  flowers.  Have 
loud  speakers  if  necessary.  Have 
your  display  man  work  out  a  nice 
setting.  Help  the  club  with  the  pub¬ 
licity.  Remember,  the  club  is  prob¬ 
ably  trying  to  make  money,  wants 
a  crowd.  Gnce  you’ve  built  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  doing  good  shows  you’ll 
scarcely  be  able  to  handle  all  the 
requests. 

Never  miss  a  chance  to  work  with 
the  Parent-Teacher  Associations: 
Bring  all  the  worthwhile  people  or 
educational  features  to  their  door¬ 
step  that  you  can  get  your  hands 
on.  Our  last  contribution  was  the 
series  of  Child  Development  Talk¬ 
ing-Motion  Pictures  produced  by 
Dr.  Gesell  of  Yale.  Some  of  you 
probably  had  them.  They  were  very 
fine.  The  Federation  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  gave  their  ac¬ 
tive  sponsorship,  plugged  the  pic¬ 
tures  at  their  meetings  and  pro¬ 
vided  hostesses  for  the  showings. 
The  Federation  president  s^wke  be¬ 
fore  the  first  showing,  and  other 
educational  leaders  introduced  the 
pictures  on  succeeding  days.  The 
whole  affair  was  a  fine  success.  The 
Parent-Child  groups  were  as  happy 
about  it  as  we  were.  They  felt  they 
had  helped  give  something  to  their 
membership  that  was  worthwhile. 
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something  the}'  couldn’t  have  afford¬ 
ed  to  give  themselves.  It  was  their 
party  as  much  as  ours. 

What  do  these  things  do  tor  a 
store?  They  bring  it  close  to  the 
people.  They  dig  a  solid  place  for 
you  in  their  affections.  They  make 
the  ix?ople  forget,  if  you  please, 
that  you're  just  a  trading  center 
full  of  greedy  cash  registers.  They 
constitute  that  magic  plus  factor 
which  makes  you  more  than  a  store 
— an  institution. 

Encourage  cluhs  and  organiza¬ 
tions  to  make  use  of  your  audi¬ 
torium  if  you  have  one.  Turn  it 
over  to  them  for  any  sort  of  thing 
— card  parties,  lectures,  plays,  musi¬ 
cal  affairs,  even  rehearsals.  It’s  just 
such  simple  little  gestures  which  en¬ 
dear  your  store  to  your  customers, 
which  make  your  store  a  focal  point 
in  the  social  life  of  the  community. 

Give  your  support,  moral,  active 
and,  when  necessary,  financial,  to  all 
worthy  civic  enterprises.  In  our 
store  we  practically  never  refuse  a 
window  or  a  line  or  two  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  Community  Chest,  Red 
Cross,  Boy  Scouts,  YAICA,  YWCA 
and  other  non-commercial  organi¬ 
zations  if  they  need  and  request 
them.  Our  executives  are  never  too 
busy  to  lend  their  time  and  aid  to 
those  activities  which  are  beneficial 
to  the  city,  whether  it  be  a  drive  for 
funds  for  a  new  YAICA  building  or 
the  organizing  of  the  local  Federal 
Housing  Committee.  These  are 
vital  things  in  the  lives  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  your  participation  in 
them  stamps  you  once  again  as 
something  more  than  a  store — a 
civic  institution. 

But,  you  say,  there’s  nothing  new 
in  all  this.  Every  store  goes  in  for 
stuff  of  that  sort:  shows  and  lec¬ 
tures  and  exhibits  and  bridge  ex¬ 
perts  and  moving  pictures  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  Well,  do  they?  And 
how  much?  And  how  many  of 
them  ?  Atid  are  they  consistent 
about  it?  I  don’t  believe  so.  I  don’t 
believe  one  store  in  a  hundred  (in¬ 
cluding  my  own)  does  nearly 
enough  of  it  or  does  what  it  does 
do  well  enough.  I  don’t  believe  the 
average  run-of-the-mine  store  is  ac¬ 
tually  sold  on  this  sort  of  thing 
at  all.  Oh,  it’s  all  right  once  in  a 
while,  they  say,  but  after  all,  what 
does  it  get  you?  And  besides,  it 


costs  money.  Aren’t  we  in  business 
to  sell  merchandise?  Well,  let’s 
stick  to  our  knitting.  Isn’t  that  the 
attitude  of  a  good  many  store  ex¬ 
ecutives?  I’m  afraid  it  is. 

few  months  ago  we  brought 
Colleen  Aloore’s  celebrated  half- 
million  dollar  doll  house  to  Lasalle 
&  Koch’s  for  a  two-week  e.xhihi- 
tion.  Nominal  admissions  were 
charged,  the  proceeds  going  to  The 
Toledo  Society  for  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren.  Colleen  Aloore  appeared  in 
l)erson  at  the  showing,  and  made 
numerous  special  appearances  at 
luncheon  cluhs  and  charity  organi¬ 
zations.  There  were  special  lunch¬ 
eons,  a  gala  premiere,  much  fanfare 
and  publicity.  It  happened  that  The 
Crippled  Children  Society  was  ready 
with  plans  for  a  new  convalescent 
home.  The  doll  house  showing  was 
made  the  occasion  for  the  first  pub¬ 
lic  announcement  of  these  plans, 
and  the  proceeds  from  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  became  the  first  funds  for  the 
l)roject. 

Other  Activities 

A  few  years  ago  we  sponsored  a 
Sunday  night  band  concert  in  one 
of  our  public  parks.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  was  made  to  us  that  there 
wasn’t  enough  opportunity  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  to  hear 
good  music.  Well,  the  concert  was 
a  great  success.  Thousands  heard 
it.  We  repeated  it.  We  did  it  the 
next  year  and  we’re  doing  it  again 
this  year. 

Some  years  ago  we  persuaded 
Walter  Hagen  (for  a  consideration) 
to  come  to  Toledo  and  play  an  ex¬ 
hibition  match  on  our  municipal  golf 
course.  It  was  the  first  time  “the 
Haig’’  had  ever  exhibited  his  skill 
on  a  public  golf  course  since 
becoming  a  champion.  We  didn’t 
charge  any  admission,  of  course, 
and  I  don’t  know  how  many  thou¬ 
sands  turned  out  to  see  him.  It  was 
a  sensation.  We  brought  him  back 
a  year  or  two  later  with  Horton 
Smith  and  did  it  all  over  again. 

For  years  we’ve  had  carol  singing 
twice  a  day  on  our  Alain  Floor  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  season. 

For  years,  even  when  times  were 
hardest  and  budgets  leanest,  we’ve 
had  some  sort  of  a  mechanical  win¬ 
dow  display  for  children  at  Christ¬ 
mas. 

For  years  we’ve  staged  a  big 


Santa  Claus  party  for  children  at 
a  nearby  theater. 

But  there’s  no  need  to  go  on.  No 
one  of  the  things  I’ve  mentioned  is 
very  important  in  itself.  It’s  the 
combination  of  all  of  them  and  a 
himdred  others  unmentioned  or  not 
yet  thought  of  w’hich  constitute  a 
sound  institutional  policy.  The  se¬ 
cret  is  to  he  consistent.  It’s  useless 
to  make  casual  gestures  here  and 
there  and  now  and  then,  and  yet 
that.  I’m  afraid,  is  what  most  of  us 
are  doing. 

'I'here’s  a  little  hit  of  hero-wor¬ 
ship  in  everyone,  so  give  people  a 
chance  to  hero-worship  your  store. 

It  takes  more  than  a  fine  building. 

It  takes  more  than  good  and  plenti¬ 
ful  merchandise.  It  takes  more  than 
fair  prices.  It  takes  more  than 
smartness,  efficiency,  skill,  even 
genius.  It  takes  character ;  person¬ 
ality. 

Think  of  a  dozen  stores  you 
know.  Try  to  identify  them  with  a 
single  word  descriptive  of  their 
character  and  personality.  For  one 
store;  thrift.  For  another:  youth. 
For  still  another :  sincerity.  And  for 
yet  another;  dignity. 

Now  try  it  on  your  store.  Can 
you  find  the  word? 

Obviously  it  isn’t  being  suggested 
that  a  single  word  actually  sums  up 
the  character  of  any  store.  But 
there’s  a  lesson  for  all  of  us  in  the 
thought.  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
stores  you  can  “place’’  with  a  word. 
The  fact  is  it  is  wonderful  to  hear 
people  say:  “Oh,  I  like  Blank’s  be¬ 
cause  they’re  always  so  fair’’ — or  so 
restful,  or  so  accommodating,  or  so 
modern,  or  so  reliable. 

These  great  stores  which  spring 
first  to  the  mind  whenever  matters 
of  retailing  are  discussed  are  the 
ones  which  never  for  an  instant 
slacken  the  pace  of  their  institution¬ 
al  drive.  It  is  my  honest  belief  that 
many  of  us  should  take  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  these  outstanding  stores. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  it.  The  people 
are  in  a  mood  to  be  babied  and 
pampered.  They’ve  lived  through 
five  harrowing  years,  losing  faith  in 
many  of  their  most  cherished  insti¬ 
tutions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
moment  is  propitious  to  start  mak¬ 
ing  very  sure  that  the  people  never 
lose  faith  in  your  cherished  institu¬ 
tion — your  store. 
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motes  the  profitable  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  after  all,  “that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  excursion.” 

Morale  has  no  more  deadly  enemy 
than  disorder — and,  conversely,  or¬ 
der  is  a  proper  background  for  the 
promotion  of  morale.  Orderly  sur¬ 
roundings  provide  a  background  of 
decent  dignity  and  should  go  far  to 
promote  clear  thinking. 

Industry  is  the  third  major  lesson 
in  stock  room  training.  This  is  so 
closely  akin  to  the  other  two  that 
only  with  difficulty  can  it  be  dis¬ 
sociated.  To  train  in  industry  is  to 
endow  with  the  finest  armament  a 
man  can  provide.  The  habit  of  in¬ 
dustry  is  not  for  purchase  nor  is  it 
easily  gained.  Neither  can  it  be  pur¬ 
loined  away.  In  competition,  when 
other  elements  are  equal,  the  indus¬ 
trious  easily  win.  More  than  that, 
industry  can  assume  goodly  handi- 


still  constitute  the  cardinal  points  of 
any  job  in  any  business  at  any  time. 
As  far  as  department  store  work  is 
concerned,  the  stock  and  receiving 
rooms  provide  an  ideal  ground  for 
such  training  purposes  and  the  store 
also  offers  a  promotional  outlet  for 
the  finished  product. 

A  somewhat  similar  training  for 
young  women  is  provided  in  which 
the  pupil  first  attaches  price  tickets. 
The  later  training  stages — unpack¬ 
ing  garments,  checking  orders,  re¬ 
tailing  and  checking  invoices — teach 
lessons  similar  to  those  provided  for 
men.  The  first  promotional  step  is 
to  departmental  clerical  and  the  ne.xt 
is  assistant  buyer. 

An  outstanding  store  records 
among  the  receiving  room  graduates 
of  the  last  ten  years :  Merchandise 
managers — one;  Division  Merchan¬ 


dise  Managers  —  two ;  Assistant 
Merchandise  Manager — three;  Buy¬ 
ers — four;  Assistant  Buyers — five; 
Buyers’  Clericals — seven. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  one  buyer, 
three  assistants  and  six  clerical 
assistants  w'ere  women — graduates 
of  marking  and  garment  receiving 
departments. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  all 
of  these  young  men  and  w'omen  who 
are  selected  for  training  achieve  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions.  No  Employment 
Department  is  infallible  and  again 
the  training  makes  no  basic  change 
in  the  personality  or  ability  of  the 
student.  It  may  be  definitely  stated, 
however,  that  many  young  men  and 
women  have  profited  in  a  substan¬ 
tial  manner  as  a  result  of  the  train¬ 
ing  experience  and  have  achieved 
worthwhile  positions  which  they  fill 
with  noteworthy  success.  It  is  also 
certain  that  the  purpose  of  the  stock 
and  receiving  rooms  has  been  better 
served  through  the  employment  and 
careful  training  of  promotable  ma¬ 
terial. 


caps  in  such  competition. 

The  lessons  of  service,  prompt¬ 


ness  and  discipline  are  part  of  the 


stock  room  training  and  are  particu¬ 
larly  im]X)rtant  if  the  stock  room 


Traffic  Topics 


job  is  the  student’s  first  in  the  or-  {Continued  from  page  35) 

gamzation. 


The  receiving  room  training  in¬ 
stills  accuracy  and  develops  the  con- 
notative  qualities.  Here  a  young 
man  finds  the  requirements  of  sys¬ 
tematic  operation  often  at  odds  with 
the  buyer’s  vocalized  requirements. 
He  learns  to  reconcile  these  differ¬ 
ences  and  work  with  the  buyers. 

The  word  “co-operation”  has  been 
so  used  and  misused  in  the  last 
twenty  years  that  one  hesitates  to 
designate  this  last  lesson  with  so 
cursed  a  word.  It  might  be  desirable 
to  say  that  the  lesson  teaches  or¬ 
ganization  harmony.  Failures  and 
unhappy  working  conditions  due  to 
organization  discord  are  familiar  to 
all  and  emphasize  the  value  of  har¬ 
monious  or  co-operative  effort. 


session  of  necessary  qualifications. 
It  seems  apparent  that  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  will 
make  its  key  position  appointments 
irrespective  of  political  endorse¬ 
ments. 

In  the  promulgation  of  Rules 
and  Regulations,  many  controver¬ 
sial  matters  must  be  first  disposed 
of.  Proposed  and  tentative  drafts 
will  be  submitted  to  State  Commis¬ 
sions  and  others  interested  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  constructive 
criticisms.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Commission  to  as¬ 
sign  these  matters  for  public  hear¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  however,  to  avoid  “town 
meeting”  form  of  consideration. 


We  have  just  received  word  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  has  post^wned  the  effective 
date  of  Sections  206,  207,  208,  209 
and  211  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act 
to  October  15th.  These  sections 
deal  with  applications  for  certifi¬ 
cates  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  permits  for  contract  car¬ 
riers  by  motor  vehicles  and  broker¬ 
age  licenses.  It  is  understood  that 
these  sections  were  postponed  for 
two  weeks  in  order  that  motor  car¬ 
rier  operators  might  have  available 
the  necessary  forms  which  are  now 
being  printed  by  the  Government 
printing  office  for  use  in  making  ap¬ 
plication  for  certificates,  permits 
and  brokerage  licenses. 


Results  of  Training 

So  ends  the  schedule  of  lessons 
which  should  be  taught  to  employ¬ 
ees  of  stock  and  receiving  rooms.  OPENINGS  WANTED 

It  resembles  a  list  of  hand  picked 

virtues  all  dressed  up  ^r  this  par-  CREDIT  MANAGER— Married— in  the  Middle  West  or  East,  but  will  go 
ticular  presentation.  This  is  not  early  thirties;  good  background  and  elsewhere  if  opportunity  is  attractive, 

true.  This  formula  in  the  order  experience.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  K-19-35. 

given  was  drawn  from  an  old  out-  the  most  up-to-date  credit  systems  used  A  PRACTICAL  MAN — Executive, 
line  provided  for  stock  room  use  by  large  stores;  also  small  store  experi-  connected  with  outstanding  department 

about  1925,  and  it  is  sincerely  be-  ence.  Capable  executive  with  pleasing  ’  I 

I-  1  u  ^  ,  position  as  Superintendent,  or  Service 

lieved  that  even  though  no  promo-  personality.  Can  furnish  excellent  refer-  Superintendent.  An  authority  on  pur- 

tional  plan  be  enacted  these  virtues  ences.  Desires  connection  preferably  in  chasing,  packing  and  wrapping.  K-18-35. 
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substantial  amount  of  contribution 
that  might  have  gone  to  the  state  to 
be  used  for  unemployment  benefits, 
will  go  to  the  federal  government  to 
be  used  for  the  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  federal  and  state  un¬ 
employment  compensation  laws. 

The  joker  in  our  law,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  is  that  amounts  paid  to  em¬ 
ployees  who  receive  $2,500,  or  more 
a  year  are  not  included  in  the  pay¬ 
roll  figures  upon  which  the  state  un¬ 
employment  tax  is  based.  Since  these 
figures  are  included  in  the  determin¬ 
ation  of  the  federal  tax,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  Massachusetts  em¬ 
ployers  will  not  make  contributions 
to  the  state  sufficient  to  oI)tain  the 
90%  allowed  as  federal  credit.  The 
amount  of  this  difference,  which 
represents  an  unnecessary  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  sum  available  for  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits,  runs  from  $15,000 
to  $25,000  each  in  the  case  of  sever¬ 
al  of  the  larger  department  stores 
here  in  Boston. 

Moreover,  in  view  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  federal,  state  and  muni¬ 
cipal  treasuries,  the  prospects  point 
to  further  increasing,  rather  than 
any  lightening,  of  our  other  taxes 
during  the  next  few  years. 

.As  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
we  are  well  aware  that  only  a  small 
part  of  this  new  expense  can  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  merchandise 
without  seriously  reducing  sales  vol¬ 
ume.  Obviously  new  taxes  must  be 
offset,  in  the  main,  by  new  econo¬ 
mies  and  greater  efficiency  in  our 
own  establishments.  That,  in  my 
opinion,  is  one  of  our  greatest  im¬ 
mediate  problems. 

Achieving  Economy 

From  a  study  of  the  merchandise 
costs  of  other  establishments  and  of 
my  own,  I  believe  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  better  trained  people  holds 
the  biggest  opjwrtnnity  for  increas¬ 
ing  volume  and  reducing  our  distri¬ 
bution  expense.  Most  of  our  stores 
are  not  understaffed  as  to  total  num¬ 
bers  employed  but  are  woefully 
short  of  salesmen  and  saleswomen 
who  can  give  the  intelligent,  expert 
service  that  the  customer  needs  and 
wants.  In  too  many  instances  we 
have  replaced  older,  more  experi¬ 
enced  salespeople  with  undertrained, 
frivolous  youngsters  whose  feet  are 
more  serviceable  than  their  heads. 
Except  in  stores  handling  types  of 


merchandise  that  can  be  sold  by  dis¬ 
play  alone,  the  quality  of  our  sales- 
jHjople  is  the  biggest  single  factor  in 
determining  our  selling  costs. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  presented  by  the  use  of 
laboratory  testing.  With  this  ser¬ 
vice  there  is  no  longer  any  reason 
why  our  salespeople  cannot  know 
preci.sely  the  wearing  quality  of  the 
goods  they  sell,  d'hese  laboratory 
reports  showing  the  quality  of  each 
new  piece  of  merchandise  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  |iersonnel 
training  department  and  used  as  re¬ 
ligiously  in  our  selling  as  in  our 
buying.  In  fact,  they  should  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  continuous 
schooling  of  the  entire  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  force,  including  the  most 
experienced  personnel  as  well  as  the 
beginners.  Far  too  often  the  practi¬ 
cal  use  of  laboratory  testing  has  got¬ 
ten  only  as  far  as  the  advertising 
department. 

One  of  the  best  indications  I 
have  noted  is  the  increasing  interest 
among  consumers  in  quality  mer¬ 
chandise.  Doubtless,  this  reflects  in 
part  a  generally  better  buying  pow¬ 
er,  but  it  also  is  stimulated  by  the 
conviction  among  the  consuming 
iniblic,  gained  by  experience,  that 
quality  goods  are  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  kind  to  buy.  This  truth  should 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC., 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  MARCH  3.  1933, 

Of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association;  published  monthly; 
at  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  for  Oct.  1,  1935. 

State  of  New  York  5s 

County  of  New  York 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Cbanning  E.  Sweitzer,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he 
is  the  Managing  Director  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 
the  publishers  of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner¬ 
ship,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  Aug.  24,  1912.  embodied 
in  section  537  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are; 

Publisher,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  225  West  34th  Street.  New  York; 
Editor,  None;  Managing  Editor.  John  W. 
Hahn,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York; 
Business  Manager,  None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration.  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be 
given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address. 


be  driven  home  more  firmly  in  our 
advertising. 

For  years  we  have  agreed  that  the 
selling  power  of  our  advertising  is 
determined  primarily  by  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  consuming  public 
feels  toward  it.  Suiting  action  to 
conviction,  reputable  merchants  and 
manufacturers  are  now  taking  great 
pains  to  keep  their  advertising  strict¬ 
ly  truthful  and  the  police  work  ac¬ 
complished  by  our  trade  organiza¬ 
tions,  better  business  bureaus  and 
other  agencies  has  brought  great  im¬ 
provement.  If  anyone  believes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  job  has  been  finished, 
it  will  be  well  for  him  to  study  the 
advertising  figures  of  the  consumer 
co-operative  stores  described  by  Dr. 
Warbasse  in  the  course  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Boston  Conference  on  Distri¬ 
bution. 

To  me  it  is  the  biggest  lesson  we 
have  to  learn.  Not  for  a  moment 
am  I  suggesting  that  we  should 
eschew  newspaper  advertising.  For 
the  retail  trade  as  a  whole,  no  other 
medium  has  been  found  that  is  as 
effective  and  economical  as  the 
new'spapers,  and  if  we  include  the 
magazines,  the  same  apparently  is 
true  for  manufacturers.  But  when 
we  see  hundreds  of  consumer  co¬ 
operatives  selling  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  goods  with  no  other  ad¬ 
vertising  than  a  single  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  issued  to  their  members,  then 
we  know  what  can  be  done  when 
consumers  really  have  confidence  in 
advertising. 


as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.) 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225 
West  34th  Street.  New  York.  (A  non  profit 
organization.)  David  Ovens,  President,  c/o  J. 
B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Channing 
E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Director  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgages, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 

ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 

bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 

by  him. 

CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER. 

Manaqintj  Director. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1st 
day  of  October,  1935. 

Ethyl  W.  Blanthorn,  Notary  Public 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1936). 
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board  so  that  a  refer  signal  will  be 
placed  on  the  account. 

Every  account  that  is  reported  to 
the  Bureau  automatically  becomes  a 
refer  to  the  Credit  Office  before  fur¬ 
ther  charges  can  be  passed.  The 
ledger  record  is  stamped  with  the 
date  on  which  the  account  is  report¬ 
ed  so  that  the  analyst  the  following 
month  or  months  can  tell  at  a  glance 
that  the  account  has  been  previously 
rejKjrted.  We  do  deviate  from  this 
rule  in  regard  to  reporting  accounts 
in  those  instances  where  there  has 
been  a  request  not  to  report  and  a 
definite  date  is  set  for  settlement  or 
satisfactory  arrangements  made. 
However,  we  do  quite  automatically 
and  religiously  report  this  informa¬ 
tion,  the  purpose  being  twofold. 
First,  if  other  members  of  our  As¬ 
sociation  also  rejxjrt  this  informa¬ 
tion  then  when  we  clear  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  credit  that  ninety  day  old 
account  information  is  available  to 
us  and  immediately  places  us  on  our 
guard  as  to  the  desirability  of  that 
credit  risk.  Second,  by  putting  this 
information  in  the  Bureau  files  the 
pyramiding  of  accounts  is  reduced, 
and,  if  there  is  substantial  coopera¬ 
tion  by  members  of  the  Association, 
pyramiding  can  and  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  To  my  mind 
this  is  the  most  valuable  derogatory 
information  that  goes  into  our  Bu¬ 
reau  files.  This  rule  has  been  in  ef¬ 
fect  for  nearly  ten  years  now.  There 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  card 
records  on  accounts  in  the  Bureau 
files  that  otherwise  would  not  be 
there  but  for  this  procedure,  unless 
at  a  substantial  expense  to  the  Re¬ 
porting  Bureau. 

Further,  we  use  this  same  collec¬ 
tion  information  that  was  gathered 
the  last  of  the  month  in  sending  out 
statements  after  the  tenth  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month  on  those  accounts 
which  have  not  been  paid  and  de¬ 
mand  further  attention  that  month. 
The  credit  clerks  then  check  the 
stubs  with  the  trays  for  payments 
or  extensions  and  note  the  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  months  the  account  has 
been  running,  the  date  and  amount 
of  the  last  remittance,  on  a  small 
past  due  statement.  The  Credit 
Manager  and  his  assistants  then  go 
through  these  statements,  noting  the 
letter  designating  the  collection  fol¬ 
low-up  on  the  statement  stub  and  on 
the  past  due  statement  which  the 
account  is  to  receive  at  that  time  of 


the  month.  This  statement  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  statement  shown  in  Ex¬ 
hibit  B,  except  that  it  does  not  have 
the  months  blocked  out  and  the  col¬ 
lection  information  underneath. 

The  plain  past  due  statement  is 
used  particularly  on  those  accounts 
which  are  less  than  ninety  days  past 


Exhibit  B:  The  collection  notice  showing 
age  analysis. 


due.  W'^e  are  using  the  statement 
shown  in  Exhibit  B  generally  on  ac¬ 
counts  showing  a  balance  owing 
over  ninety  days  past  due  and  on 
which  no  remittances  have  been 
made  during  the  current  month.  We 
are  indebted  for  this  form  to  an 
article  entitled,  “A  Resultful  Collec¬ 
tion  Follow-Up  System  That  Re¬ 
tains  Customer  Goodwill,”  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  January,  1935,  Bulletin. 
Tf  anyone,  in  reading  my  article, 
should  get  an  idea  that  would  be  as 
helpful,  I  can  feel  that  the  time  has 
been  well  spent  in  writing  it,  and 
the  fact  that  I  did  get  this  idea  and 
that  someone  in  turn  might  get  some 
useful  thought  from  this  article  has 
somewhat  led  to  my  writing  it. 

In  using  this  blocked  out  state¬ 
ment  we  are  able  to  transfer  the  in¬ 
formation  from  the  statement  stub 
to  the  past  due  statement,  and  in 
the  several  months  we  have  been 
using  it,  we  have  found  it  very 
effective,  particularly  in  calling  the 
customer’s  attention  to  certain 
amounts  that  are  owing  over  ninety 
days  and  asking  for  a  partial  pay¬ 
ment,  if  we  feel  the  customer  is  un¬ 
able  to  make  full  settlement.  Ex¬ 
hibit  B  is  designated  by  a  certain 
letter  in  our  collection  follow-up, 
which  is  noted  after  “Collection 
Notice”  on  the  statement  stub. 


The  account  which  we  are  using 
as  an  e.xample  was  checked  with  the 
ledger  for  remittances  and  e.xten- 
sions,  and  there  being  none,  it  was 
handled  in  our  customary  collection 
routine,  as  shown  by  Exhibit  B.  The 
month  of  March  was  checked  as  the 
oldest  month  in  which  any  purchases 
were  owing.  The  amount  of  $25.63 
was  written  in  the  April  column. 
This  was  the  amount  owing  over 
ninety  days  past  due,  including  both 
March  and  April.  The  total  amount 
of  the  account  w'as  noted  in  the  col¬ 
umn  under  “Amount  Due.”  The 
amount  of  $25.63  was  circled  in  red 
as  owdng  over  ninety  days  past  due. 

We  consider  it  politic  at  times 
where  the  total  amount  might  be 
substantial  to  ask  for  a  partial  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  account,  particularly 
that  portion  that  is  owing  over  nine¬ 
ty  days  past  due.  In  this  instance 
$25.63  was  asked  for,  and  at  the 
time  this  is  being  written  this 
amount  was  actually  sent  in  after 
the  tenth  of  the  month  in  respxmse 
to  this  notice. 

Transfer  Old  Balance  Monthly 

I  might  add  that  the  previous 
month’s  balance  on  every  account  in 
our  trays  is  swung  to  a  new  state¬ 
ment  every  month  on  statements 
headed  up  by  the  addressograph  the 
last  of  the  month,  and  if  no  state¬ 
ment  has  been  headed  up  by  the  ad¬ 
dressograph  then  the  biller  makes  up 
sucb  a  statement,  with  the  result  that 
the  statement  for  every  account  with 
a  past  due  balance  comes  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Credit  Office  the  first 
of  the  month. 

Duplication  of  analyzing  of  the 
account  can  be  avoided  in  those  in¬ 
stances  where  there  have  been  no 
additional  purchases  and  no  remit¬ 
tances  since  the  account  was  last 
analyzed,  it  only  being  necessary  to 
transfer  the  information  from  the 
previous  month’s  statement  stub  to 
the  new  stub. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  article 
has  been  to  show  the  mechanics  in 
assembling  collection  information 
from  the  ledger  record  for  the  use 
and  convenience  of  the  Credit  Office. 
Of  course,  it  takes  time  and  concen¬ 
trated  effort  to  handle  accounts  in 
this  manner.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  is  crowded  a  week  of  collec¬ 
tion  effort,  but  all  other  work  in  the 
Credit  Office  has  been  cleared  away 
so  that  excepting  for  the  handling  of 
new  business  and  the  usual  calls  on 
the  Credit  Office,  everyone  concen¬ 
trates  on  this  work.  , 

We  feel  that  this  form  gives  us 
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very  accurate  control  of  our  past 
due  accounts.  A  complete  picture  of 
the  condition  of  the  account  is  be¬ 
fore  the  Credit  Manager  and  his  as¬ 
sistants.  In  fact,  seventy-five  per¬ 
cent  of  telephone  calls  or  visits  by 
customers  regarding  their  accounts 
can  be  handled  intelligently  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  tbe  statement  stubs.  They 
can  talk  accurately  as  to  the  condit¬ 
ion  and  age  of  the  account  by  using 
just  the  statement  stubs,  which  are 


The  regulations  of  the  Treasury 
Department  with  regard  to  the 
application  of  tbe  fur  tax  to  the 
remodeling  of  fur  garments  where 
new  fur  is  added,  not  being  fully 
understood  by  retail  stores,  judg¬ 
ing  from  tbe  inquiries  that  have 
come  to  the  office  of  the  Retail  Fur 
Council  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(ioods  .Association,  we  are  printing 
below  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  by 
the  Association  from  Commissioner 
Guy  T.  Helvering  of  the  Treasury 
Department  bearing  on  this  subject. 

Commissioner  Helvering's  letter 
follows : 

“( ientlemen ; 

Reference  is  made  to  your  per- 
st)nal  call  at  this  office  on  September 
16,  1935,  at  which  time  information 
was  requested  relative  to  the  tax 
inqwsed  under  the  ])rovisions  of 
section  604  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1932,  as  amended  by  section  608 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934,  ])ar- 
ticularly  in  respect  to  the  tax  on  fur 
repair  jobs. 

“In  determining  the  amount  of 
tax  due  on  fur  repair  jobs  consid¬ 
eration  must  be  given  to  Article  25 
of  Regulations  46,  as  well  as  tbe 
provisions  of  section  608  of  the 
Revenue  .Act  of  1934.  .Article  25  of 
Regulations  46  jirovides  that  the 
price  paid  for  the  rei>air  job  will 
be  presumed  to  be  the  jirice  for 
which  the  fur  used  therein  is  sold, 
unless  the  fur  is  invoiced  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  item  on  the  customer’s  invoice, 
as  well  as  the  rei)airer's  records  and 
books  of  account.  In  other  words, 
where  a  customer’s  invoice  shows 
a  segregation  of  the  sale  price  of  the 
fur,  cost  of  labor,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials,  the  tax  attaches  only  to  the 
sale  price  of  the  fur.  Where  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  invoice  shows  only  a  lump 
sum  with  no  segregation  of  the  .sale 
price  of  the  fur,  the  tax  attaches 


filed  in  an  easily  accessible  place  in 
the  Credit  Office. 

Everyone  knows  that  an  account 
well  opened  is  well  collected,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  accounts  well  col¬ 
lected  and  past  due  balances  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  exceed  both  in  time  and 
amount  the  credit  to  which  that  cus¬ 
tomer  would  ordinarly  be  entitled, 
keep  that  account  active  and  en¬ 
titled  to  reasonable  requests  for 
further  credit. 


to  the  entire  amount  charged  for 
the  repair  job.  However,  no  tax 
will  attach  if  the  sale  price  of  the 
fur  or  the  amount  charged  for  the 
repair  job  is  less  than  $75.00,  or 
in  the  case  of  sales  at  retail  if  the 
wholesale  fair  market  price  thereof 
is  less  than  $75.00. 

“In  the  case  of  a  retail  fur  repair 
job,  that  is,  a  jol)  performed  I)y  a 
repairer  directly  for  the  consumer, 
as  distinguished  from  a  wholesale 
fur  rei)air  job,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  tax  be  computed  on  tbe  basis 
of  the  fair  market  price.  This  office 
holds  that  75  jx^r  cent  of  the  amount 
charged  the  consumer  is  the  fair 
market  price  in  the  case  of  a  retail 
fur  repair  job.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  an  invoice  showing  only  a  lump 
sum,  the  tax  is  to  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  75  per  cent  of  that 
amount.  In  the  case  of  an  invoice 
showing  a  segregation  of  the  sale 
jirice  of  the  fur  from  lalx)r  and 
other  materials,  the  tax  is  to  be  com- 
jnited  on  the  basis  of  75  i)er  cent  of 
the  retail  sale  price  of  the  fur.  In 
either  case,  if  the  wholesale  fair 
market  price  is  less  than  $75.00  m» 
tax  attaches. 

“The  above  rei)resents  the  ])ro])er 
method  for  determining  tbe  tax  on 
retail  fur  repair  jobs  in  localities 
ea.st  of  tbe  Rocky  Mountains.  It  also 
ap])lies  in  localities  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  except  that  the 
fair  market  price  is  reflected  as  70 
l)er  cent  of  the  retail  .sale  ])rice. 

“In  all  cases  involving  fur  repair 
jobs  the  amount  shown  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  invoice  will  be  subject  to 
verification  by  revenue  agents  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  correct 
tax  liability,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
all  evidence  to  substantiate  such 
jirices  should  be  retained  until  .such 
verification  is  made. 

“In  cases  involving  wholesale  fur 
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repair  jobs  the  amount  shown  on  the 
invoice  shall  be  tbe  basis  of  the  tax, 
and  no  redetermination  to  establish 
the  fair  market  price  shall  be  made. 
If  the  invoice  shows  a  lump  sum 
and  such  amount  is  $75.00  or  more, 
the  tax  is  based  uimn  that  amount. 
If  the  invoice  shows  the  sale  price 
of  the  fur  as  a  separate  item,  and 
it  is  $75.00  or  more,  the  tax  is  to  be 
based  upon  that  amount.’’ 


When  and  How  Fur  Tax  Applies 
to  Remodeling 
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Merchandising 


Policy  on  Federal  Housing 

{Continued  from  page  28) 


The  Authority  works  solely 
through  dealers  or  retailers.  After 
the  sale  has  been  consummated  be¬ 
tween  the  customer  and  the  dealer, 
the  contract  signed  and  initial  down 
payment  made,  it  is  purchased  by 
the  E.H.F.A.  with  recourse  to  the 
dealer  in  case  of  default.  The  deal¬ 
er  receives  immediate  payment  from 
the  E.H.F.A.  of  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  selling  price.  Monthly  col¬ 
lections  are  made  by  the  utility  com- 
pany  serving  the  community,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  its  regular  monthly 
bills.  The  payments  made  to  the 
utility  company  are  turned  over  to 
the  E.H.F.A.  and  the  utility  com- 
l)any  receives  a  compensation  for 
this  collection  service. 

Since  the  above  detailed  plan  of 
the  EHFA  for  the  distribution  of 
merchandise  and  the  collection  of 
installments  may  have  an  undesir¬ 
able  competitive  effect  on  the  retail¬ 
er,  the  Board  of  Directors  approved 
a  resolution  that  the  Committee  on 
Housing  formulate  a  plan  for  dis¬ 
tribution  and  collection  that  will  be 
ecpiitable  in  its  ojieration. 

It  is  further  the  opinion  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  as  expressed  by  its 
Board  of  Directors,  that  the  pro- 
jiosed  rediscount  of  paper  under  the 
Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority 
is  an  unsound  procedure,  since  the 
Government  enters  into  the  banking 
field  instead  of  the  underwriting 
field,  as  is  the  case  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration  plan. 

Federal  Housing  Committee 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  shall  endeavor  to  carry  out  these 
policies  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 


Miss  Jennie  L.  Bear  Retires 
from  Bnsiness 

Miss  Jennie  L.  Bear,  joint  owner 
for  the  last  twenty-seven  years  in 
the  firm  of  Charles  H.  Bear  &  Co., 
York,  Pa.,  has  retired,  selling  her 
interest  to  her  partner  and  nephew, 
Charles  H.  Bear,  president  of  the 
firm.  The  department  store  was 
established  in  1888  by  Charles  H. 
Bear,  Sr. 

Miss  Bear,  known  for  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  high  standards  of  commu¬ 
nity  service,  plans  to  travel,  but  will 
not  entirely  relinquish  her  interest 
in  business. 


Goods  Association  and  do  all  in  its 
power  to  promote  along  sound  lines 
the  Government’s  program  to  bring 
prosperity  to  the  building  and  re¬ 
lated  industries. 

The  Association’s  Committee  on 
Federal  Housing  is  represented  by 
its  chairman  and  F.  \V.  Aldred, 
President,  Cladding’s,  Inc.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. ;  R.  E.  Blum,  Vice- 
President,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Charles  B.  Dul- 
can,  Sr.,  Vice-President,  The  Hecht 
Company,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Max 
Gertz,  Secretary,  B.  Gertz,  Inc., 


series  of  suggestive  illustrations, 
comments  and  epigrams  the  employ¬ 
ees  were  made  to  realize  that 
though  they  were  but  a  small  jjart 
of  the  organization,  the  store  as  a 
whole  could  not  really  function 
smoothly  without  the  full  c(K)per- 
ation  and  best  services  of  all  the 
employees.  One  little  sli])  on  the 
l)art  of  any  one  of  the  numerous 
individuals  who  rei)resented  the 
store  from  the  time  the  merchandise 
was  sold  across  the  counter  until 
the  moment  it  was  delivered  to  the 
customer  might  mean  the  loss  of 
good-will  or  even  the  loss  of  the 
customer.  Api^ealing  in  so  tangible 
a  manner  to  the  employees’  sense  of 
responsibility  could  hardly  fail  to 
win  the  iK)int  and  bring  results. 

Stimulating  Loyalty 

The  clever  ])sychologist  will  real¬ 
ize  the  significance  of  these  various 
human  factors.  He  will  continually 
seek  to  develop  new  and  improved 
ways  to  foster  and  develop  a  sense 
of  loyalty  in  the  organization.  This 
is  particularly  important  during  the 
Christmas  season.  Incentives  will 
be  provided  that  will  stimulate  the 
new  employee  to  give  her  maximum 
service  to  the  firm.  To  the  great 
majority  of  Christmas  helj)  there  is 
very  little  hope  of  retaining  their 
positions  after  Christmas.  They  will 
be  made  to  feel  that  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  is  on  a  competitive  basis  and  that 
the  employees  who  distinguish 
themselves  during  the  pre-Christ¬ 
mas  season  will  have  a  chance  to 


Jamaica,  N.  Y. ;  Ezra  B.  Hinshaw, 
Allied  Stores  Corix)ration,  New 
York  City;  Paul  J.  Lundgren, 
Managing  Director,  Cavendish 
Trading  Co.,  New  York  City;  Leon 
Mandel,  General  Manager,  Mandel 
Brothers,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Frank  M. 
Mayfield,  President,  Scruggs-\'an- 
dervoort-Barney  Dry  Goods  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Neil  Petree,  Presi¬ 
dent,  James  McCreery  &  Co..  New 
York  City;  Col.  P.  J.  Reilly,  Man¬ 
aging  Director,  Associated  Mcr- 
cliandising  Corp.,  New  York  City ; 
Sidney  Rosenberg,  Associated  Dry 
Goods  Corp.,  New  York  City ;  A. 
Schindel,  \’ice-President,  Kresge 
Department  Stores,  Newark,  N.  J. 
and  John  C.  Watson,  President, 
John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Alliany,  N.  Y. 


displace  incapable,  incompetent  or 
less  ambitious  employees  who  have 
I)een  on  the  regular  i)ayroll.  This 
knowledge  will  also  stimulate  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  in  any  (jf  the  reg¬ 
ular  staff  wht)  liave  shown  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  become  smug  or  untractable 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
.\nd  finally,  the  personnel  director 
who  consults  his  past  records  will 
this  year  be  in  a  much  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  reduce  inefficiency  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  use  his  staff  of  salespeople 
to  the  best  possible  advantage.  This 
year,  more  than  ever  before,  he  will 
attempt  to  develo])  a  truly  flexible 
staff  of  contingents  and  an  efficient 
“flying  scpiadron’’.  He  will  realize 
from  past  experience  that  a  staff  of 
wide-awake  salespeople  who  have 
been  carefully  trained  to  sell  intelli¬ 
gently  in  a  dozen  different  depart¬ 
ments  are  an  invaluable  aid  during 
the  sporadic  emergencies  which  so 
often  arise  during  the  Christmas 
season.  He  will  teach  his  alert  Floor 
Superintendents  how  to  utilize  these 
staffs  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
He  will  show  department  managers 
how  it  will  be  iiossible  for  them, 
through  the  use  of  these  specially 
trained  salespeople,  to  reduce  sell¬ 
ing  expense  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  good  service. 

All  of  these  things  will  be  ap¬ 
parent  and  obvious  to  the  wise  per¬ 
sonnel  director  who  is  clever  enough 
to  profit  by  his  mistakes  of  last  sea¬ 
son  and  who,  by  looking  back  to 
the  records,  will  be  able  to  rectify 
them  this  season  and  do  a  better  and 
more  efficient  job. 


Personnel  Gets  Ready  for  Christmas 

(Continued  from  page  37) 
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^36.540 

worth  of  new  National  Cash  Registers— part  of 
G.  Fox  &  Company’s  2-year  Modernization  Program 


★  Long  users  of  National  Cash 
Registers,  G.  Fox  &  Company  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  recently 
invested  $36,540  in  new  National 
equipment  as  part  of  their  extensive 
two-year  modernization  program. 

In  keeping  with  their  farseeing 
policy,  they  purchased  these  latest 
type  National  Cash  Registers  to 
give  their  customers  f»st  service — 
accurate,  efficient  service  as  modern 
as  the  store  itself.  These  new 
registers  replace  old  ahd  obsolete 
models,  some  of  which  have  been 
in  use  many  years. 

Many  other  leading  department 
stores  are  realizing  that  it  pays  to 
replace  obsolete  registers  with 
modern  Nationals  as  a  means  of 
speeding  up  service  and  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  more  accurate  check  on  sales 
by  departments  and  by  individual 
clerks.  Among  the  stores  that  have 
recently  purchased  new  Nationals 
are  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company; 
B.  Altman  &  Company;  The  Fair, 
Chicago;  Marshall  Field  &  Co.; 
John  Wanamaker;  Strawbridge 
&  Clothier;  Maison  Blanche  Co., 
Ltd.;  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Dry 
Goods  Co.;  The  Dayton  Co.;  Love- 
man,  Joseph  &  Loeb;  The  J,  L. 


Hudson  Co.;  The  Wm.  H.  Block 
Co.;  Bullock’s;  Hale  Bros.,  Inc.; 
The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  and  scores 
of  others. 

If  you  are  planning  to  modernize 
your  store,  why  not  let  our  repre¬ 
sentative  go  over  your  system  with 
you  now  before  the  holiday  rush 
begins?  A  wire  or  letter  to  Dayton, 
or  a  telephone  call  to  our  local 
representative,  will  bring  this 
service  to  you  without  cost  or 
obligation. 


-r 


•  One  of  the  new  Nationat  Cash  Re^istere  installed  by  G.  Fox  Company 
as  part  of  their  modernization  program. 

DON'T  MAKE  SANTA  WAIT  THIS  YEAR 


Soon  the  Christmas  rush  will 
begin.  Will  you  be  prepared  to 
give  your  Christmas  shopping 
customers  the  fast,  accurate 
service  they’ll  demand.^  These 
Christmas  shoppers  are  your 
"Santa  Claus.”  E^n’t  keep  them 
waiting.  Check  your  National 
equipment  now  and  be  sure  that 
it’s  adequate  to  handle  the  rush 
of  Christmas  business  that’s  just 
around  the  corner.  Stores  that 


do  this  will  find  it  one  of  the 
most  profitable  investments  they 
ever  made.  Counters  will  be 
crowded,  but  change  and  par¬ 
cels  will  be  delivered  promptly. 
More  time  will  be  spent  in  se¬ 
lecting  and  buying— less  in  idle 
waiting.  Errors  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum— customers  bet¬ 
ter  satisfied.  All  of  which  means 
more  sales — larger  profits  from 
your  holiday  business. 


WMtional  Guh 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITING-BtXlRREEPIN’G  MACHINES  •  POSTING  MACHINES  •  ANALYSIS  MACHINES  •  BANK-BOOK¬ 
KEEPING  .MACHINES  •  CHECK-WRITING  AND  SIGNING  .MACHINES  •  POSTAGE  METER  .MAC  HINES  •  CORRECT  POSTL’RE  CHAIRS 


Home  Furnishings 


A  “Wedgwood  Modern”  living  room  designed  for  B.  Altman  &  Co.  by  Derek  Patmore.  The 
color  scheme  is  Wedgwood  green,  gold  and  white. 


In  a  Sentimental  Mood 


WHY  it  should  l)e  is  a  question,  but  New  York 
appears  to  be  at  the  moment  in  the  throes  of  a 
sentimental  revival  of  the  past.  The  practical 
viewpoint  indicates  that  something  of  this  sort  had  to 
be  done,  not  disinterestedly,  to  stem  the  advance  of 
moderate  price  modern  everywhere.  The  architecture 
of  Charleston;  the  colors  of  Williamsburg;  from  a 
British  decorator  an  excursion  into  Adam  furniture  and 
Wedgwood  colors — ^these  have  called  the  attention  of 
an  amiable  public  back  to  beautiful  reproductions  of 
“period”  furniture,  elaborate  window  treatments,  chan¬ 
deliers  and  prisms.  Oriental  rugs,  rooms  that  are 
decorated  with  their  furniture,  and  furniture  with  all 
the  graces  and  conceits  that  are  anathema  to  your 
modernist.  If  it  is  true  that  every  “movement”  in  mer¬ 
chandise  is  really  dictated  by  the  mood  of  the  public 
(a  theory  that  will  probably  always  be  enticingly  open 
to  discussion)  the  obvious  reason  for  this  healthy  re¬ 
vival  of  traditional  interiors  is  that  people  want  to 
escape  from  a  world  of  economic  nightmares  and  war 
scares,  liack  into  a  ])ast  that  from  the  vantage  point  of 
today  seems  very  gracious  and  secure.  Drawn  curtains, 
polished  surfaces  covered  with  knick  knacks — as  though 
a  woman  had  no  more  to  do  than  sjiend  her  days 
collecting  charming  trifles — they  make  a  beautiful  stage 
set  to  tempt  you  into  believing  that  all  is  warm  and  well 
in  a  comfortable  world.  They  are  an  esca])e.  And  there 
are  those  among  the  modernists  who  contend  that  cling¬ 


ing  to  traditional  furniture  is  no  more  than  a  form  of 
escapism  anyway. 

Southern  House  of  Years 

Be  that  as  it  may,  women  are  moving  with  a  kind 
of  rapture  through  Sloane’s  Southern  House  of  Years, 
through  McCutcheon’s  rooms  in  Williamburg  colors. 
Descending  the  lovely  spiral  stairway  in  Sloane’s  House 
one  of  the  trade  paper  reporters,  who  disapproves 
really  of  such  excursions  into  the  past,  automatically 
reached  behind  her  to  gather  up  the  non-existent  train 
of  her  dress.  So  well  has  the  job  been  done. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  has  been  remodeled  in  the 
spirit  of  Charleston  architecture.  The  interior  is  good 
18th  century  English  with  the  exception  of  some  Louis 
XV  bedrotmi  pieces.  We  are  still  in  the  j^eriod  when 
this  traditional  furniture,  far  outdone  in  comfort  and 
convenience  by  good  modern,  nevertheless  conveys  liv¬ 
ability  and  luxury  more  than  any  other. 

The  Sloane  color  treatments  have  a  modern  air. 
The  oval  entrance  hall  is  made  extremely  gay  and 
striking  by  the  use  of  a  yellow  wall  paper  with  a  gray 
and  white  feather  motif  and  red  leather  chairs.  In  a 
small  ix)wder  room  carpeted  in  red,  a  gray  and  red 
wall  paper  is  used  and  draperies  are  chartreuse.  In  .  a 
girl’s  bedroom  an  unusual  wall  paper  is  used,  with  a 
design  of  palm  leaves  in  beige  against  a  rose  red 
ground.  The  dining  room,  furnished  in  mahogany,  has 
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Skilled  operators  prefer  Burroughs  short¬ 
cut  keyboard  because  its  automatic  fea¬ 
tures  and  other  advantages  permit  so 
many  short-cuts  to  fast  operation. 


SHORT-CUT  KEYBOARD 


EASY  TO 
OPERATE 


Th*  business  man  appreciates  the  utter 
simplicity  and  easy  operation  provided 
by  the  Burroughs  short-cut  keyboard. 
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Speed  comes  naturally  and  without  effort  on  the  Burroughs  short-cut  keyboard. 
^  Because  all  ciphers  print  automatically — thus  saving  approximately  one-third  of  the 
work.  Q  Because  only  one  motion  is  required  to  add,  to  subtract,  or  take  a  total — 
thus  eliminating  needless  motions.  ^  Because  often  two  or  more  keys  may  be  depressed 
at  one  time — thus  writing  the  entire  amount  in  one  operation.  These  and  other  advon- 
tages  of  Burroughs  short-cut  keyboard  are  described  and  illustrated  in  an  interesting 
new  booklet.  For  your  copy,  telephone  your  local  Burroughs  office  or  write  direct. 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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ADDING,  ACCOUNTING,  BILLING  AND  CALCULATING  MACHINES 
CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITERS  •  POSTURE  CHAIRS  •  SUPPLIES 


Home  Furnishings 


Eighteenth  century  living  room  at  MrCutcheon’s,  with  walls 
of  Palace  Mulberry — one  of  the  series  of  model  rooms  in 
“Williamsburg  colors”. 


(lark  gray  walls  accented  with  jade  green.  The  color 
schemes  throughout  the  house  seem  to  he  inspired  by  a 
genuine  respect  for  lovely  furniture  and  a  desire  to 
])rove  that  it  does  not  lose  its  vitality  against  a  vigorous 
contetnjxjrar}-  background. 

W  illiaiiisburg  Colors 

Sloane’s  enhances  the  charm  of  its  traditional  fur¬ 
niture  by  ])lacing  it  against  a  background  of  mcxlern 
color.  McCutcheon's  works  in  precisely  the  opposite 
direction,  using  an  authentic  traclitional  background. 

•A.  highly  interesting  exi)eriment  is  under  way  at  this 
store  to  dramatize,  even  sentimentalize,  the  jiast.  Let 
no  one  intimate  that  the  rejiroduction  of  wall  colors 
used  in  the  Governor's  Palace  of  pre-revolutionary 
Williamsburg  is  a  less  effective  drawing  card  for  the 
crowds  than  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Russel 
Wright,  for  instance,  has  perfected  a  new  chair  which 
achieves  the  ultimate  in  functional  design.  McCutch- 
eon’s  jiromotion  is  a  masterpiece  of  indirection.  People 
come  to  IcKik  at  colors  which  they  can  hardly  hope  that 
the  iiainters  of  today  will  reiiroduce  in  their  city  apart¬ 
ments.  They  stay  to  surrender  anew  to  the  charm  of 
traditional  maple,  cherry  and  mahogany.  thirty  fcKit 
sweep  of  room,  all  iiolished  surfaces,  glass  fronts,  rich 
colors,  odd  corners  filled  with  lovely  treasure  of  the 
])ast — it  still  spells  luxury. 

Mrs.  Susan  Higginson  Xash  spent  months  searching 
out  old  records,  and  for  that  matter  scraping  down  old 
walls,  to  arrive  at  the  colors  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  decoration.  Then  a  line  of  authentic  “documented 
fabrics”  was  created — and  these,  incidentally.  kei)t  in  a 
moderate  ]irice  category. 

In  a  nxmi  insi)ired  by  a  piulherry  color  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernor's  Palace,  the  walls  are  mulberry,  the  furniture 
18th  Century  English  in  mahogany,  and  a  few  jneces 
in  pine.  The  dark  colors  are  picked  uj)  with  flowered 
chintz  dra])eries  and  sofa  cover  of  bright  blue  and 
green  in  a  lovely  jjattern  called  Hydrangea.  There  is  a 
love  seat  in  oyster  white  and  there  are  two  side  chairs 
in  chartreuse.  The  room  (it  is  illustrated  here)  em¬ 
bodies  mo.st  of  the  features  that  the  nxxlern  designer 
is  making  war  upon,  h'xtraneous  decoration,  even — to 
the  eye  accu.stomed  to  chaste  modern  vistas — a  cluttery 
effect.  Put  it  satisfies  a  yearning — it  creates  an  illusion 


— it  is  associated  in  the  most  sophisticated  mind  with 
comfort,  security,  leisurely  living. 

The  illusion  carries  through  all  the  rooms.  Mahogany 
furniture,  colonial  in  feeling,  is  used  in  a  bedroom  the 
wails  of  which  are  Ballroom  Blue.  .Again  a  moderate 
priced  documented  chintz  is  featured.  The  all-over  car¬ 
peting  is  exactly  the  same  delicate  shade  as  the  walks — 
a  device  which  has  the  charming  effect  of  making  the 
room  look  like  the  inside  of  a  jewel  ho.x. 

.An  informal  sitting  room  has  walls  in  a  bright  green 
which  the  records  show  to  have  been  particularly  ix)pu- 
lar  in  colonial  Tidewater  \'irginia.  .Accents  are  ImtT 
and  the  furniture  is  18th  century  mahogany.  The  chintz 
in  this  case  is  Rose  and  Lily,  the  design  taken  directly 
from  a  French  document  of  the  early  19th  century. 

.\  dining  nx)m  with  walls  of  Bampiet  Pearl  and  a 
maifle  bedroom,  very  cheerful  with  walls  of  Palace 
Blue  and  draperies  of  an  English  floral  hoiuiuet  type 
cretonne,  complete  the  group.  .An  unusual  treatment 
has  been  given  the  beds  in  this  room.  They  are  jilaced 
together  with  a  single  canopy  joining  them  and  a  single 
si)read  covering  both.  In  four  of  the  rooms  the  furni¬ 
ture  is  the  work  of  the  \’irginia  Craftsmen,  who  have 
su])plied  a  large  number  of  the  pieces  being  used  in  the 
W  illiamsburg  restoration. 

Derek  Patmore 

.Altman's  has  made  an  enthusiastic  attem|)t  to  restore 
the  high-style  appeal  of  nKxlern  by  imixirting  from 
England  ^Ir.  Derek  Patmore  to  design  a  series  of 
rooms.  It  is  significant  that  this  aim  of  taking  nxxlern 
out  of  the  low-price  field  is  so  often  accomplished  by 
compromising  with  other  periods.  Even  where  no  com¬ 
promise  is  made,  some  idea  extraneous  to.  though  not 
necessarily  in  conflict  with,  that  of  g(xxl  design  alone 
has  been  made  the  starting  point  of  a  room. 

In  four  of  the  rooms  ^^r.  Patmore  has  used  modern 
for  its  own  sake.  (9ne  of  these  is  a  i>enthouse  interior ; 
another  is  a  combination  living  nxmi  and  dining  room 
in  gray,  jade  green  and  blue  which  should  win  the  a])- 
])roval  of  the  strictest  .American  modernist ;  a  third  is  a 
bedroom  in  tones  of  plum,  yellow  and  white ;  and  the 
fourth  is  a  somewhat  eccentric  dining  nxmi  furnished 
in  English  sycamore. 

In  a  second  living  room  of  modern  character  an  ( )ri- 
cntal  theme  has  been  used.  Furniture  of  bright  Chinese 
red  is  placed  against  a  yellow  background  and  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  nxmi  is  concentrated  in  a  lovely  Ja])ane.se 
screen. 

.A  Renoir  ])ainting  i)rovided  the  color  .scheme  for  a 
bedroom  dubbed  Renoir  Modern.  Its  relation  to  the 
modern  movement  is  not  particularly  apimrent.  for  the 
furniture  is  ornate  Victorian. 

Barixjue  Mcxlern  is  the  term  a])iflied  to  a  music  room. 
It  is  shown  on  i)age  56.  and  how  far  from  modern  it  is 
in  feeling  can  readily  he  seen.  The  much-abused  word 
"amusing"  must  he  used  to  characterize  the  stylized  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  musical  theme  which  forms  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  room.  There  is  a  has  relief  of  musical  in¬ 
struments  over  the  mantel ;  the  chairs  arc  an  e.xagger- 
ated  lyre-hack  type ;  and  in  the  center  of  the  solid  color 
rug  is  a  musical  instrument  and  scale  design.  The  color 
.scheme  of  the  whole  is  black,  green-hlue  and  white. 
Notice  in  the  illustration  the  unusual  window  treatment. 
This  custom-made  look  of  drai)ery  and  valance  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  entire  grou]>  of  rooms. 

The  most  attractive  of  the  rooms  are  those  done  in 
(Coiifiiiucd  on  payc  .56) 
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Winter  of  Extravagance 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

fractional  length  at  which  it  is  cut.  Clever  dressmakers 
instinctively  know  how  to  manipulate  it. 

Sheer  woolens,  crepes,  novelties,  velveteens  hold  the 
spotlight  while  soft  silks,  satins,  chiffon  velvets  and 
metal  silks  lead  for  afternoon  wear. 

Straight,  tall  and  slim  remains  the  favorite  silhouette 
throughout.  liiase  of  movement  is  accpiired  hy  pleats, 
folds  and  in  the  cocktail  lengths,  hy  slits,  which  con¬ 
tinue  i)opular.  'I'he  evening  picture  is  aglitter  with 
light,  metals,  laces  and  rich  fabrics  and  furs. 

Xecklines  continue  high  for  many  types;  with  the 
newest  evening  frocks  showing  lowerecl  necklines  and 
barebacked. 

Floating  scarfs.  drai)es  and  panels  also  are  being 
much  favored  cm  formal  frocks. 

Cray  as  a  color  is  as  im])ortant,  if  not  more  so,  than 
it  was  in  the  spring. 

Darker  tones  and  ombre  effects  are  distinguished  and 
arc  excellent  backgrounds  for  the  bright  accents  in 
colorful  scarfs,  belts  and  accessories  worn. 

'I  he  grey  tone  or  dusty  and  neutral  note  is  being  re- 
tlected  in  many  of  the  new  spring  woolens  being 
brought  from  al)road  for  early  resort  w’ear. 

Lacings  after  Molyneux’s  recent  innovations  have 
taken  the  fancy  of  some  designers  and  are  attractively 
introduced  on  sports  frocks,  dressy  frocks  and  at  one 
shop  are  used  as  a  novel  feature  on  a  formal  dress. 

The  Hats 

The  new  hats  are  versatile  and  becoming,  with  the 
small  manipulated  shapes  and  fur-trimmed  felts  leading 
in  jiopularity.  Furs  adorn  all  types  from  turban  to 
tricorne,  and  the  brimmed  siK)rts  liat  as  well. 

.Ml  fur  hats  are  delightfully  chic,  some  trimmed  with 
braid  or  jewelled  clips,  each  in  harmony  with  the  cape 
or  suit  it  completes. 

Sei)arate  .stoles  and  muffs  to  match  these  hats  and 
for  wear  with  untrimmed  suits  and  coats  are  very  smart 
and  i)ractical.  Jaunty  veils  and  feathers  trim  some  tur¬ 
bans  in  a  chic  manner.  Feathers  are  becoming  more 
evident  in  most  collections — ((uills  and  jaunt}-  feathers 
curl  upwards  or  forward,  or  encircle  an  entire  tcKjue. 

High  crowns  and  tassel  trimmings  are  favored  hy 
many  designers — with  the  modified  iMmnet  silhouette 
beginning  to  register  interest.  The  spiral  t(x[ue  seems 
to  he  very  well  liked  and  is  shown  in  many  intricate 
and  delightful  manipulations.  Difficult  to  wear  for  the 
older  woman,  it  is  extremely  dashing  atop  a  well-round¬ 
ed.  curled  and  youthful  head. 

Off  the  face  tyi)es  continue  in  favor  for  dressier 
occasions  and  are  shown  in  various  fabrics,  in  velvet 
and  in  velours. 

Rehoux's  new  black  velvet  Watteau  shape  proves 
interesting  for  late  afternoon  wear.  Its  brim  slit  in 
front  reveals  the  wearer's  hangs  and  has  a  semi-de¬ 
tached  bandeau  of  the  same  fabric. 

■Antelope  in  black,  rust  and  green  appears  in  manii)u- 
lated  turbans  trimmed  with  velvet  flowers  or  feather 
jiompons. 

The  fez  shown  in  earlier  collections  is  increasing  in 
ponularity.  It  is  shown  trimmed  with  braid  or  tassels 
and  some  times  handed  in  Persian  lamb. 

The  visor  hat  after  Schiaparelli  flaunts  a  silver  fox¬ 
tail  in  the  manner  of  Caesar’s  legionaries,  and  though 
attractive,  is  a  hit  too  theatrical  for  popular  consump¬ 
tion.  Alwlified,  it  may  yet  become  a  feature  to  consider. 


THE  UPWARD  TREND 
TO  QUALITY 

•  Quality’s  coming  back  —  gradually  but 
surely.  Everywhere  throughout  the  nation 
store  advertising  carries  an  optimistic 
keynote  of  quality.  The  practice  of  stand¬ 
ard  prices  for  standard  merchandise  has 
been  found  to  bring  worthwhile  results 
in  the  form  of  profitable  sales.  •  There  is 
a  distinct  trend  to  quality  shipping,  too — 
a  trend  to  Railway  Express  service  that 
means  utmost  in  dependability  and  speed. 
Prompt  pick-up  and  delivery  service  in 
all  important  cities  and  towns.  Passenger 
train  speed  and  utmost  dependability 
throughout.  •  For  service  or  information 
phone  the  nearest  Railway  Express  Agent. 

THE  AIR  •  TLNE  IN  Oil  the  RAILWAY  EXPRESS 
NEWS  PARADE  •  Every  week  in  the  following  cities 

Hoston  •  Xew  York  •  CIcvel.in<l  •  ('hicaRo  •  St.  I.nuis 
New  Orleans  •  D.allas  •  Atlanta  •  San  Francisco 
Los  .Anticles  •  Seattle  •  Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

Se*  local  announcements  for  stations  and  times 

RAILWAY  EXPRESS 

AGENCY  Inc. 

NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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Home  Furnishings 


Derek  Patmore’s  Baroque  modern  music  room  at  Altman’s — 
a  fanciful  interior  built  around  musical  motifs. 

a  style  which  Mr.  Patmore  calls  Wedgwtjod  Modern. 
'Pile  furniture  is  traditional ;  the  background  colors  are 
taken  frrmi  Wedgwood  ware;  the  modern  spirit  is  ap¬ 
parent  chiefly  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pieces.  The 
living  room  which  is  illustrated  has  a  carpet  of  Wedg¬ 
wood  green  and  walls  of  the  same  color  with  white 
trim.  The  curtains  are  off  white  taffeta  with  green 
borders.  There  is  a  sofa  with  a  white  and  gold  frame 
and  gold  satin  upholstery,  and  a  secretary  of  the  Adam 
l^eriod.  The  two  chairs  shown  in  the  photo  (page  52) 
are  gold  satin  with  white  fringe;  The  modern  feeling 
is  concentrated  in  the  fireplace  treatment  with  a  floor 
to  ceiling  mirror  set  in  the  wall.  This  room,  at  once 
luxurious  and  restrained,  touches  ^lerfection. 

In  the  dining  room  the  walls  are  W'^edgwood  yellow 
— an  odd,  sallow  color.  The  curtains  are  of  white 
damask  with  a  gold  leaf  design.  The  Adam  chairs  are 
upholstered  in  eggshell  satin  damask.  Wedgwood  ware 
is  displayed  in  niches  in  and  above  the  graceful  mantel. 
•An  elaborate  cornice  treatment  is  evidence  of  the  jiains- 
taking  attention  to  detail  with  which  these  rooms  have 
been  created. 

The  Wedgwood  bedroom  has  white  walls  with  a 
cornice  of  Wedgwood  blue.  The  same  blue  is  used  in 
carjiet  and  hangings  and  blue  and  white  Wedgwood 
l)laques  are  set  in  the  mantel.  The  bed  is  upholstered 
in  white  satin  with  touches  of  blue;  the  furniture  is 
hone  white  with  blue.  The  effect  is  one  of  restrained 
classic  elegance. 

The  Wedgwood  series  is  completed  with  a  small  and 
exquisite  foyer  in  rose,  gold  and  black. 

Sir.  Patmore’s  Wedgwood  rooms  have  little  relation 
to  the  modern  movement  as  we  know  it.  But  they  are 
exquisite  in  their  own  right,  and  they  should  serve  to 
revive  interest  in  furniture  of  .Adam  inspiration  and  in 
the  classic  feeling,  the  subtlety  and  the  restraint  of  the 
.Adam  influence. 

Modern  at  Sloane’s 

As  we  go  to  press,  this  whole  revival  of  tradition  is 
given  a  quite  draniatic  last-stand  effect  by  Sloane’s 
announcement  in  a  cleverly  worded  Sunday  advertise¬ 
ment  that  they  have  finally  added  a  collection  of  modern 
furniture  which  will  be  featured  in  their  smaller  homes 
shop. 


A’irginia  Hamill  has  designed  a  new  Cannon  Shop  for 
B.  .Altman  &  Co.  .A  smart  and  modern  effect  is  created, 
with  a  color  scheme  of  pink,  hydrangea  blue  and  ver¬ 
milion.  .A  central  display  unit  is  macle  up  of  blue  and 
pink  counters  and  oi^en  shelves  stretching  out  at  right 
angles  from  a  round  center  column.  Concealed  lighting 
from  a  circular  dome  above  the  unit  lights  the  display 
very  effectively.  The  colors  of  the  towels  themselves 
make  an  im|X)rtant  contribution  to  the  scheme  through¬ 
out  the  shop.  .Above  the  open  stock  shelves,  which  are 
jiainted  blue,  are  glass  fronted  pink  cabinets  containing 
displays  of  various  patterns. 

In  an  alcove  lined  with  vermilion  and  fitted  with  glass 
shelves  and  a  mirror,  towels  are  hung  on  racks  in  a 
harmonizing  bathroom  ensemble. 

*  *  *  *  + 


Westinghouse  has  a  new  dishwasher  line  consisting 
of  one  portable  and  three  cabinet  models.  'I'he  cabinet 
models  open  at  the  front,  U>  make  additional  working 
surface  available  on  the  top  of  the  cabinet.  The  ]X)rt- 
ahle  models  has  been  designed  in  a  square  body,  so  that 
it  will  fit  as  well  as  ixjssihle  into  a  line  of  kitchen 
equipment.  *  ♦  *  ♦  * 

In  shar])  contrast  to  the  revived  interest  in  period  in¬ 
teriors  evident  in  New  A'ork  department  store  promo¬ 
tions  is  Future  House,  the  (leneral  l^lectric  demonstra¬ 
tion  house  opened  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at 
Rockefeller  Centre.  The  house  has  been  diqdicated  at 
Wantagh,  Long  Island,  for  appro.ximately  $5,000.  It 
embodies  all-around  air  conditioning,  an  all-electric 
kitchen,  controlled  central  heating,  a  jjre-fahricated 
jjanel  bathroom.  It  was  designed  to  supply  80  i)ercent 
of  u.sahle  space  as  contrasted  with  the  65  percent  of  the 
average  small  home.  .Amodec  planned  and  built  the 
starkly  modern  furniture  to  harmonize  with  the  plan, 
so  that  it  gives  a  built-in  and  custom-made  effect.  It 
still  does  seem  that  blond  and  gray  woods  do  far  more 
to  add  graciousness  and  cheerfulness  to  modern  furni¬ 
ture  than  the  dark  woods  u.sed  here. 

***** 


The  Edison  Electric  Institute  in  c(X)])eration  with  a 
group  of  electrical  manufacturers  is  making  jdans  for 
an  hdectrical  Housewares  Week  to  he  hekl  December 
2nd  to  7th.  Complete  promotional  platis  and  special 
logotyi)es  are  to  l)e  jirovided  dealers  and  ecjuipment 
stores  for  use  in  connection  with  a  disiday  contest  being 
planned.  The  promotional  material  will  tie  in  with  the 
Christmas  season.  HELEN  K.  MULHERN. 
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•  I'eaitjrikg  the  new  SMALL  RUBBER  BUTTON— 1  ow,  flat  and 

incons|3icuous  #  Adiiering  to  tlie  fundamental  iDutton-and-loof)  f)rincif)le — 

long  l^roven  tlie  most  satisfactory — EASILY  ATTACHED  eitker  front 
or  kack,  witkout  fussing  or  fumkkng  #  For  added  securit)^,  tke  ta|)e  is 

firmly  keld  ky  a  TRIPLE  LOCK  STITCH  as  illustrated  in  tke  kack 
view.  BLUE  THREAD  IS  used  for  your  easy  identikcation.  Tkis  mark 
IS  cof)yrigkted  and  is  exclusive  witk  tke  1  utone  garter  grijD.  rite 
for  sambles  and  brices  •  Ansonia  O  ^  C  Combanv,  Ansonia 


or  wire 


onn, 
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An  Extra  Service 
that  Brings 

I 

Customers 
Back! 


“I  know  an  easy  way  to  keep  it  new” 

,  ,,,  a  tip  that  reduces  complaints— builds  goodwill 


“Don’t  ever  let  your  garment 
become  really  soileu.  Lux  it  fre¬ 
quently  inlukewarmtocool  suds, 
test!  .'.it  temperature  with  the 
bark  <  '  the  wrist.  Soi’se  the  ma- 
terixi  un  and  dowrn  in  the  suds, 
without  rubbing  or  twistinft. 


“If  there  are  any  lirimy  streaks, 
ftentiy  work  in  a  few  dry  flakes 
with  a  soft  face  cloth.  Work  in 
the  same  direction  as  the 
threads  of  the  material.  Rinse 
weil  and  roil  in  a  bath  towei 
to  absorb  the  excess  moisture. 


“Unroll  immediately.  Loosen 
(iarter  clasps  to  prevent  rustinit. 
llanit  your  )>arment  with  the 
weight  evenly  distributed  or  lay 
flat  on  a  towel  and  keep  it  away 
from  excessive  heat  whiledryinft. 
It  will  fit  as  perfectly  as  new!” 


Help  your  customer  with 
correct  washins  instructions 

Successful  washing  makes  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers — and  satisfied  customers  come  back! 
To  the  store— to  you! 

Foundations  worn  next  to  the  skin  need  to  be 
laundered  just  as  frequently  as  underthings.  Per¬ 
spiration  left  in  tends  to  rot  the  fibres.  Often  the 
customer  thinks  washing  too  risky  for  an  expen¬ 
sive  garment . . .  doesn’t  realize  that  the  expert 


Lux  way  actually  prolongs  the  life  of  the  fabric! 

While  the  garment  is  being  worn,  the  elastic 
or  Lastex  fibres  become  somewhat  stretched,  just 
as  a  stocking  does.  Luxing  tends  to  restore  the 
material  to  its  original  size,  keeping  the  garment 
smooth  and  the  fit  like  new  longer. 

But  rubbing  with  cake  soap  may  fray  the 
threads.  Too-hot  water  fades  color,  tends  to 
weaken  the  elasticity.  Remember,  Lux  has  no 
harmful  alkali  as  many  ordinary 
soaps  often  have.  Anything  safe 
in  water  is  safe  in  Lux! 


LUX  saves  the  Elasticity 


that  means 
fit  and  wear 
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The  TALON 


Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Oft. 


HOOKLESS  FASTENER  COMPANY.  MEADVILLE,  PENNA.  •  NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON 
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PULL  SLIDER 


LET  GO  OF 
SLIDER  .  .  . 


IN  PLACE 
AUTOMATICALLY 


•  speed  up  your  sales.  Sell  more 
corsets  to  more  women.  Promote 
the  new  models  featuring  the 
specially  designed,  automatic¬ 
locking  Talon  slide  fastener. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  Talon 
fasteners  on  hundreds  of  millions 
of  items  have  already  been  sold. 
The  Talon  fastener  has  helped  to 
speed  and  increase  sales  for  many 
other  departments  in  your  store. 

It  can  make  your  selling  job  an 
easier  one!  You  can  fit  even  the 
woman  with  a  difficult  figure  read¬ 
ily  in  these  easily-adjusted  corsets. 
You  can  close  your  sales  more 
rapidly . . .  the  perfected  control  the 
Talon  fastener  makes  possible 
helps  customers  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  buy  quickly.  You  can 
make  larger  unit  sales  .  .  .  the  di¬ 
versity  of  designs  in  Talon-fas¬ 
tened  models  induces  women  to 
buy  more  types  of  corsets  to  fit 
varied  costume  and  occasion  needs. 

Talon -fastened  corsets  give 
complete  satisfaction.  And  so  cut 
down  returns  and  eliminate  ad¬ 
justments  that  cut  down  profits 
and  waste  your  selling  time. 

There  are  large  national  adver¬ 
tisements  and  planned  merchan¬ 
dising  promotions  behind  you. 
There  is  a  definite  public  demand 
on  the  part  of  women  familiar 
with  the  convenience  of  the  Talon 
fastener  on  many  other  items  of 
merchandise. 

Every  time  you  sell  a  customer  a 
T alon-jastened  corset  you  build  fu¬ 
ture  good  will  for  yourself  and  your 
department.  Satisfied  customers  will 
return  to  you  and  your  store  for 
Talon-fastened  models. 


PHILA.  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE  •  PORTLAND 
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Time — Right  Now 

Place — Office  of  President  Rite-Form  Corset  Co. 

Cast  of  Characters — Pres.  Wm.  Weinstein  and  The 
Ad  Man 

Ad.  Man: 

Mr.  Weinstein,  what  type  of  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  prove  the  most  profitable? 

Mr.  W.: 

Figures  from  reliable  sources  prove  that  gar¬ 
ments  for  the  larger  figure  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able.  Larger  women  are  more  concerned  about 
their  figures  and  are  doubly  appreciative  of  any 
service  shown  them.  So  appreciative,  in  fact, 
that  they  will  pay  much  more  money  for  their 
foundations  and  become  permanent  customers. 

Ad.  Man: 

Is  it  harder  to  fit  this  type  of  figure  properly? 
Mr.  W.; 

Not  at  all.  If  you  carry  a  complete  run  of  sizes 
in  the  different  types  of  garments  to  take  care  of 
this  class  of  customer.  And  you  must  train  your 
fitters  to  be  expert  in  fitting  this  special  class. 

Ad.  Man.: 

How  does  a  store  approach  the  problem  of  start¬ 
ing  a  department  for  the  larger  figure? 

Mr.  W.: 

First  plan  your  purchases  according  to  types 
and  not  merely  to  price  or  brands.  Make  sure 
you  select  sufficient  different  types  to  cover  most 
of  the  demands  that  may  arise  every  day.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  you  must  always  carry  a  complete  range 
of  sizes  in  these  distinct  types.  Third  and  per¬ 
haps  most  important:  advertise  consistently  that 
you  carry  a  complete  corset  stock  for  larger 
women.  Invite  them  to  your  department  to  see 
how  easily  you  can  fit  her.  Fourth,  sell  your 
customer  a  real  corset  service. 


Ad.  Man: 

And  what  do  you  mean  by  a  corset  service,  Mr. 
Weinstein? 

Mr.  W.; 

Just  this:  To  be  ready  and  able  at  all  times  to 
fit  a  customer  perfectly;  to  invite  her  back  for 
minor  adjustments;  pay  heed  to  her  comfort; 
help  her  to  attain  a  youthful  figure.  Remember, 
the  private  corsetiere  does  all  of  these  things  and 
to  compete  you  must  go  even  further  to  build 
your  department. 

Ad.  Man: 

Does  it  take  a  large  investment  to  install  such  a 
department? 

Mr.  W.; 

It  takes  a  surprisingly  moderate  investment, 
varying  in  different  stores  according  to  the  size 
of  the  store,  the  amount  of  business  wanted,  etc. 

Ad.  Man: 

How  does  your  line  differ  from  other  corset 
lines? 

Mr.  W.: 

Rite-Form  is  not  just  another  line.  We  at  the 
Rite-Form  Corset  Co.  are  originators  and 
specialists  in  the  art  of  making  foundations  for 
larger  figure  types.  We  strive  to  produce  stylish 
foundations  for  the  larger  woman  and  make  the 
larger  figure  appear  more  youthful. 

—  Curtain  — 


CORSET  COMPANY 

635  SIXTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK 
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makers  of 


*OUCCftT€D  CASTeX 

Used  by  Forinfit  in  creating  garments  to 
slenderize  heavy  figures.  This  new  fabric 
has  more  tension  than  regular  Lastex . 


Backless  foundation  for  backless  frocks. 
F amous  THRI LL  bra.  without  a  back,  but¬ 
tons  on  to  a  shimmering  satin  Lastex  girdle. 


A  FOUNDATION  BY 


FOR  EVERY  FIGURE  AND  OCCASION 


The  brassiere  that’s  recommended  for  its 
healthful  support,  its  style -right  uplift 
and  shaping,  and  its  extreme  comfort. 

Versatile  new  Lastex  foundations.  Created 
in  girdles,  Girdleieres  and  panties.  Like 
Skippy,  they’re  always  be-littlin’. 


FLATlO^ 


The  modern  ‘bra’  that  starts  where  Nature 
stopped.  Hidden  downy  sections  round  flat 
bust  lines  into  lovely  feminine  curves. 
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Leadership 

IS  EXPECTED  OF 


...  In  correct  styling,  in  origi¬ 
nality  of  design,  in  superiority  of 
workmanship,  and  in  value.  Nemo 
for  Fall  meets  these  expectations 
to  the  ’nth  degree.  And  .  .  .  for 
profitable  operation,  buyers  and 
store  owners  look  to  NEMO  for 
merchandising  ideas  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  helps  along  with  good  mer¬ 
chandise. 

None  but  NEMO  offers  you  these: 

.  .  .  Original  and  exclusive 
designs 

,  ,  .  Compact  yet  complete 
lines 

.  .  .  Four  distributing  ware¬ 
houses  for  quick  service 
.  .  .  Free  dealer  promotion 
service 

,,,  The  first  and  lasting  sys¬ 
tem  of  Stock  Control 
The  first  and  lasting  sys¬ 
tem  of  educating  sales 
people 

.  .  .  Merchandising  represen¬ 
tatives — not  just  sales¬ 
men 

...  A  fast-moving  organiza¬ 
tion  with  a  stabilized 
management, 

^  385  Fifth  Avenue 

^  *  New  York,  N.  Y. 

San  Francisco,  Toronto,  London,  Amsterdam,  Milan,  Melbourne 


Design  for  the  SLENDER 

'CADETTE” — The  unique  feature  about 
this  particular  success  is  its  built-in  con¬ 
trol.  Front  and  Back  panels  have  a 
controlled  up-and-down  stretch,  but  no 
•crosswise’  stretch.  Sizes  24  to  32. 
Retail  $5.00. 
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TwoWay-OneWay 

The  foundation  with 
CLOTH -BACK 

that  stretches  up  and  down 


Larger  women  demand  control  and  comfort  in 
a  foundation! 

"TwoWay-OneWay"  (Pat.  Nos.  1995801  and 
1919293)  gives  them  both!  It  has  proved  the 
claims  we  make  for  it.  Hundreds  of  Corset 
Buyers  tell  us  they  have  made  new  and  loyal 
customers  by  fitting  larger  women  with  "Two 
Way-OneWay"  foundations. 

These  grateful  women  are  enthusiastic  about 
this  comfortable  corset  that  stays  in  place 
and  flattens  bulgy  hips.  They  tell  their  friends 
.  .  .  and  thus  your  "TwoWay-OneWay"  sales 
grow  —  and  grow  —  and  grow  — 


THE  WARNER  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  London  Paris  Brussels 

200  Madison  Ave.  367  W.  Adams  St.  28  Geary  St.  40  Conduit  St.  14  Boul.  Poissonniere  214  ave.  Rogier 

Toronto  (Tru-Form  Corset  Co..  Ltd.)  Hamburg  Barcelona  Capetown  Mexico  City 

182  SPADiNA  Ave.  38  Glashuttenstrasse  11  Rambla  de  Cataluna  73  ALBERT  Road  Ave.  16  De  Septiembre 
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1  the  Traditional 
H&W”  Manner 


on  ^^Lastex 


This  new  web  is  introduced  in  a  series 
of  popular  price  styles.  Girdles,  Cor- 
settes  at  $24  and  $36  dozen. 


Illustrated  in  Style  K5370,  a 


corsette  with  lace  bust  and  low  V-back. 


Ideal  average,  $36  dozen. 


The  HiW  Co.,  276  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Newark  Chicaso  San  Francisco 
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PREFACE 


Why  This 
Booh  Was 
Written 


This  book  is  published  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  Corset  and  Brassiere  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  a  sincere  attempt 
to  increase  corset  sales. 

Now  the  only  way  to  sell  more  corsets  is  to 
make  them  more  interesting  to  the  customer. 
In  order  to  do  that  they  must  first  be  made 
more  interesting  to  those  women  who  are  the 
contact  between  the  store  and  the  public — 
the  saleswomen  of  the  corset  department. 
Many  times  women  say,  “but  corsets  are  so 
uninteresting.  What  in  the  world  do  you  find 
to  write  about  them,  to  promote  them  and  to 
sell  them?” 

Corsets  are  extremely  interesting,  just  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  hats,  as  shoes,  as  dresses.  In  a  way 
they  are  more  interesting  because  every 
woman  is  a  distinct  corset  type.  The  clever 
corset  saleswoman  plays  a  game  throughout 
the  entire  day — the  game  of  figure  typing 
other  women.  This  manual  is  intended  to 
present  a  “look  behind  the  scenes”  in  every 
branch  of  this  great  and  varied  industry  and 
so  to  give  a  more  comprehensive  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  corset  de¬ 
signer,  the  manufacturer,  the  fabric  houses, 
the  buyer,  the  merchandiser  and  the  sales¬ 
women;  in  fact,  all  the  vast  army  behind  the 


scenes  in  the  corset  industry  and  in  the  retail 
store. 

If  after  reading  this  manual  carefully,  you 
can  say  truthfully  to  yourself,  “Corsets  aren’t 
really  interesting”  then  you  are  not,  and  never 
will  be  a  successful  saleswoman  of  corsets, 
and  your  immediate  problem  should  be  to  get 
yourself  transferred  into  a  department  where 
you  are  interested  in  the  merchandise  you  are 
selling. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  manual  will 
increase  your  interest  in  corsets,  will  help  you 
to  become  a  more  successful  saleswoman,  to 
the  end  that  customers,  once  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested,  will  buy  more — and  more  intelligently 
— corsets.  In  consequence  the  entire  corset 
industry  will  benefit,  the  retail  store  that  em¬ 
ploys  you  will  benefit,  and  you,  too,  will 
profit. 

This  manual  has  been  compiled  by  a  woman 
who  knows  something  about  corsets.  She  is 
not  just  an  editor,  but  in  addition  to  having 
once  been  an  editor  on  a  well  known  fashion 
magazine,  she  has  been  also  a  merchandiser 
of  the  corset  department  for  a  group  of  stores. 
In  that  capacity,  she  covered  the  corset  mar¬ 
kets,  made  buying  plans,  analyzed  corset  de¬ 
partments  and  corset  sales.  Later,  she  was 
associate  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  trade 
publications  in  the  corset  field  and  wrote  the 
feature  article  on  corset  fashions.  Because  of 
her  wide  experience  in  the  corset  field  she 
has  been  selected  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  the  Corset  and  Bras¬ 
siere  Association  to  edit  this  manual. 
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The 

Profession 

of 

Salesmanship 


■ 


D  IJ  C 


7^ 

OU,  Miss  or  Mrs.  Corset  Saleswoman, 
are  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the 
corset  industry,  an  industry  whose  wholesale 
volume  for  1934  exceeded  $60,000,000.  Cor¬ 
set  manufacturers  scour  the  fabric  markets 
for  beautiful  fabrics,  laces,  webbings  and  ac¬ 
cessories.  Designers  cross  to  Paris  for  the 
latest  style  information  on  the  changes  in  the 
silhouette  in  the  current  Paris  Openings  and 
translate  this  information  into  a  line  of  beau¬ 
tiful  and  well  fitting  corsets.  Manufacturing 
salesmen  contact  the  store  buyer  with  the  new¬ 
est  samples.  Retail  buyers  stock  these  corsets 
on  their  shelves  and  in  their  stockrooms — 


BUT — unless  YOU  will  accept  these  corsets 
as  your  responsibility,  as  your  stock  in  trade, 
and  sell  them  to  your  customers,  then  all  this 
industrial  activity  has  been  in  vain,  and  is 
wasted  efifort,  time  and  money.  YOU  are  the 
most  important  link  in  this  chain  of  industry. 
YOU  represent  both  the  store  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  your  customer. 

Today,  salesmanship  is  a  recognized  and 
highly  skilled  profession,  and  you  are  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  profession.  Moreover,  you  are  a 
specialist  in  your  profession.  Not  everybody 
can  sell  corsets.  Not  everybody  can  under¬ 
stand  and  master  the  technical  details  of  cor¬ 
set  construction  and  corset  fitting  in  addition 
to  the  principles  of  good  salesmanship.  YOU 
have  been  selected  to  become  a  saleswoman  in 
your  corset  department  because  you  have 
shown  intelligence  and  skill  and  aptitude  in 
mastering  this  technique. 

This  manual  is,  therefore,  dedicated  to  YOU 
individually  and  to  you  collectively — to  all 
the  good,  conscientious,  clever,  efficient  corset 
saleswomen  in  all  the  retail  stores  in  America. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  CORSETING 

^~(Dhe 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

of  CORSETING 

Why  do  women  wear  corsets  and  brassieres^ 


Reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  women  wear  corsets 
and  brassieres  to  beautify  their  figures.  This  state¬ 
ment  may  cause  astonishment  in  view  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  photographs  of  the  results  achieved  by  corsets  on 
women’s  figures  through  the  ages.  But  does  not  the 
same  hold  true  about  hats  which  we  women  have  worn 
at  various  times  and  ages  in  the  vain  delusion  that  they 
“brought  out  our  best  points  ?” 

The  corsets  worn  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  those  of 
today  bear  little  resemblance,  but  the  function  of  the 
corset  has  always  been  the  same:  first,  to  improve  on 
whatever  figure  nature  originally  gave  the  individual ; 
second,  to  rectify  any  slight  mistakes  nature  made  on 
nature’s  plan ;  and  third,  to  remodel  the  figure  into  the 
mirror  of  the  prevailing  fashions. 

The  History  of  Corsets  Parallels  the 
History  of  Feminine  Activity 

In  the  Victorian  era.  when  wasp  waists  were  fash¬ 
ionable  and  women  laced  themselves  breathless  in 


heavily  boned  corsets  with  twenty  yards  of  lacings, 
women’s  place  was  in  the  home.  It  was  only  in  the 
privacy  of  her  boudoir  that  she  could  draw  a  good  hon¬ 
est  breath.  Unable  to  take  part  in  active  exercise, 
women  necessarily  took  only  a  small  part  in  political 
and  public  life.  As  women  came  out  of  the  home  and 
into  industry,  tasting  a  new  freedom,  they  demanded 
comfortable  clothes  and  comfortable  corsets.  They  en¬ 
tered  a  new  era  of  athletic  sports  and  general  business 
activity.  If  corsets  were  uncomfortable,  they  were  dis¬ 
carded. 

During  the  war  era,  particularly  when  women  work¬ 
ed  in  factories  and  munition  plants,  comfort  was  essen¬ 
tial,  and  so  there  was  a  decided  tendency  to  go  corset¬ 
less.  The  flapper  of  the  period  “parked”  her  corset  with 
her  evening  wrap  for  comfort  in  dancing.  Dresses  were 
designed  to  conform  with  this  trend.  The  waistline 
was  placed  low  on  the  hip  bone,  and  “figgers”  went 
completely  out  of  style.  As  a  result  women’s  figures 
spread  through  the  hips,  the  bust  was  not  suiiported,  the 
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muscles  weakened,  and  the  bust  sagged.  “Spare  tires” 
appeared  where  nature  originally  placed  the  waistline. 
Women  suddenly  realized  the  necessity  of  the  corset 
and  the  corset  department  took  on  a  new  lease  of  life 
about  1925. 

Present  Fashions  in  Corsets 
The  fundamental  difference  between  the  new  and  the 
old  corset  is  in  its  weight.  Its  function  remains  the 
same,  but  the  new  corset  is  light  in  weight,  a  few 
ounces  as  against  five  to  ten  pounds  in  its  ancestral 
form.  The  fabrics  are  light  but  firm  and  clinging. 
The  color  of  the  corset  conforms  with  the  present  trend 
in  lingerie,  to  a  soft  peach  tone,  also  black  and  white 
remains  staple  for  bridal  trousseaux  and  for  summer 
wear  under  white  dresses. 

Corsets  of  1935 

Does  it  not  surprise  you  that  customers  who  are  ex¬ 
tremely  style  conscious  about  their  costumes  often  lack 


completely  knowledge  of  any  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  corseting?  These  women  need  to  be  educated 
to  a  knowledge  of  proper  types  for  their  individual 
needs.  It  is  your  job  to  help  them.  Those  customers 
who  are  not  slim  should  he  taught  to  avoid  the  soft 
elastic  corsets  designed  for  the  woman  of  slight  figure. 
Help  them  select  the  corsets  they  should  wear. 

Fashions  for  the  fall  of  1935  in  ready-to-wear  gar¬ 
ments  demand  a  youthful  appearance  and  careful  de¬ 
signing.  The  figure  must  resemble  that  of  a  young 
woman.  The  bust  line  is  high  and  molded,  and  the 
underarm  line  is  smooth.  This  line  demands  bust  con¬ 
trol  for  the  muscles  by  means  of  the  all-in-one  or  the 
brassiere.  The  waist-line  must  be  as  slender  as  pos¬ 
sible.  without  any  suspicion  of  a  wasp  waist.  The  dia¬ 
phragm  must  be  flat  with  no  suggestion  of  a  “roll”.  The 
hip  line  must  be  long  and  fluid  without  a  break.  Con¬ 
sequently  women  must  wear  corsets  and  brassieres  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  silhouette  of  fashion. 
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PART  ONE 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  CORSETRY 


Chapter  Two 

Corsets  Through  the  Ages 


The  origin  of  the  corset  is  lost 
in  antiquity.  Girdles  appeared 
in  history  before  the  Christian 
era.  In  early  Egyptian,  Roman  and 
Grecian  days,  two  bands  were  worn 
— made  of  kid,  usually  red  —  one 
over  the  bust  and  one  over  the  hips. 
Ladies  of  quality  often  had  them 
embroidered  in  gold  or  silver  and 
decorated  with  precious  stones. 
Spartan  mothers  bandaged  their 
daughters’  breasts  to  keep  them 
boylike  in  outline.  In  the  14th  Cen¬ 
tury  the  first  real  corset  appeared 
—  a  coat-shaped  fabric  garment 
without  boning,  held  tightly  over  the 
hips  by  a  band.  The  very  full  figure 
became  fashionable.  Later  in  the 
14th  Century,  during  the  reign  of 
Isabelle  of  Bavaria,  the  first  fitted 
corset  was  made.  It  introduced  the 
first  lacing,  at  front  or  back.  Some¬ 
times  fur  was  used  for  trimming. 

*  *  * 


16th  Century 

Catherine  de  Medici,  Queen  of 
France,  introduced  the  steel  corset, 
covered  with  velvet,  silk  or  other 
rich  materials,  which  was  worn 
throughout  Europe.  The  illustration 
shows  a  Venetian  steel  corset  of  the 
era  called  the  “Busto.”  The  gowns 
of  this  period  consisted  of  a  tightly 
fitted  bodice — the  waistline  was  13 
inches — sleeves  full  at  the  top  and 
very  full  sweeping  skirt. 


During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  of 
England,  the  first  corset  using 
zvhalebonc  was  made.  The  material 
was  coarse  linen,  sometimes  with  a 
busk  of  wood.  The  word  “busk” 
means  a  strip  of  metal  or  wood, 
usually  inserted  at  the  center- front 
of  a  corset.  Gowns  of  the  time  had 
a  snug  bodice  which  clung  to  the 
small  waist,  and  a  stomacher  which 
extended  over  the  full  skirt  in  a 
low  y. 

♦  *  * 


18tli  Century 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV 
apiK-ared  the  first  corset  in  two 
pieces — the  first  real  “pair  of  cor¬ 
sets.”  It  had  shoulder  straps  and  a 
busk  of  wood.  (See  illustration). 
Also  in  the  18th  Century  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI  there  was  the 
quilted  corset  of  strong  linen  with 
busk  of  boxwood,  whalebone  or 
steel.  Materials  became  most  lux¬ 
urious.  Gowns  were  closely  fitted  at 
the  waist  and  the  skirt  was  full. 


After  the  French  Revolution,  the 
tight  corset  disappeared.  The  Difec- 
toire  era  began  with  its  high-waisted 
gown  loose  to  the  figure.  A  band 
was  worn,  extending  slightly  up¬ 
ward  in  the  center  front.  (See 
illustration).  Later,  this  belt  was 
replaced  by  a  boneless  corset.  At 
the  end  of  the  18th  Century,  steel 
hones  were  introduced  to  take  the 
place  of  whalebone. 

*  *  * 


The  appearance  of  “La  Ninon” 
created  a  furor.  It  was  of  one  piece, 
laced  up  the  back — the  original 
“wasp  waist.”  (See  illustration.) 
About  1814,  the  end  of  the  First 
Empire,  the  corset,  still  laced  at  the 
back,  became  lower  in  the  bustline 
and  short  on  the  hipline.  From  about 
1815  to  1830,  corsets  gradually  grew ' 
higher  in  front  and  hack,  but  leav- 
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ing  the  hips  uncorseted.  Gussets  en¬ 
closed  the  bust.  Corsets,  mostly  of 
stout  cotton,  usually  were  made  of 
double  material.  The  lacing  was 
tight.  In  1842,  the  “Pariseuse” 
(lazy  one)  was  popular.  It  was  not 
very  different  from  the  corsets  of 
the  time  but  was  more  comfortable 
— its  waist  was  not  as  confining. 
Steel  clasps  appeared  for  front  clos¬ 
ing  with  lacings  at  the  back. 

♦  *  * 


1845 

Illustrated  is  a  corset  typical  of 
the  period.  It  was  made  of  cotton 
fabrics  frequently  trimmed  with 
embroidered  bands  or  edging  and 
with  bones  arranged  diagonally  as 
well  as  vertically.  The  top  e.xtended 
extremely  high,  to  the  neck  at  front 
and  back,  the  waist  was  small  and 
pulled  in  by  its  back  lacing.  The 
skirt  of  the  corset  was  longer  at  the 
front  than  at  the  back  and  was  high 
on  the  hips. 

*  *  * 


1865 

In  1865,  some  corsets  were  made 
of  stoutly  woven  cotton.  They  were 
woven  in  one  piece — or  rather  each 
half  of  the  pair  of  corsets  was 
woven  in  one  piece  on  a  machine. 
The  model  illustrated  was  of  gray 
and  white  in  striped  effect.  The 
very  stiffly  starched,  strong  fabric 
took  the  place  of  much  boning  and 
only  four  bones  were  used  —  two 


wide  ones  at  the  front,  which  was 
clasped,  and  two  wide  bones  at  the 
back.  Others  had  many  lx)nes,  often 
of  rattan.  The  pockets  for  the  bones 
were  woven  in  the  material.  The 
back  was  laced.  The  garment  was 
high  under  the  bust  arid  high  up 
on  the  back  but  was  cut  out  under 
the  arms  and  did  not  extend  down 
far  on  the  hips.  These  woven  cot¬ 
ton  corsets  were  worn  as  late  as 
1890.  They  were  beautifully  woven 
and  the  tops  and  bust  gussets  were 
frequently  hand  embroidered. 

♦  ♦  * 


1874 

Corset  history  definitely  switched 
to  America.  A  corset  was  made  with 
full  bust  but  now  scientific  design¬ 
ing  kept  the  bust  from  being  pushed 
harmfully  out  of  place.  The  waist 
was  slim  and  the  hips  were  curved 
in  natural  line.  Figure  types  were 
created. 

*  *  * 


1876 

Corsets  of  this  period  became  in¬ 
creasingly  elaborate.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  a  hand-made  black  silk 
corset  beautifully  embroidered  in 
white. 


1878 

A  popular  model  of  this  year  was 
the  front  clasp  corset  called  “Spoon 
Clasp”  because  of  tbe  sbai>e  of  the 
clasp  at  lower  front.  This  garment 
extended  high  on  the  bust  but  did 
little  to  control  the  hips  which  were 
full  in  the  accepted  tashion  of  the 
time.  For  illustration  see  page  75. 

*  ❖  * 


1894 

Rust-proof  boning  appeared  to 
take  the  place  of  the  steel  then  used, 
materials  had  been  satin,  sateen, 
coutil  and  batiste.  Now  silk  brocades 
came  in  with  real  lace  or  good  imi- 
tion  with  beading  top  is  typical  of 
tation  lace  trimming.  The  illustra- 
this  era.  Beautifully  hand-embroid¬ 
ered  batistes  in  pastel  shades  w'ere 
imported  by  .-\merican  manufactur¬ 
ers  for  corset  trimming. 

1890-1902 

During  the  Nineties  and  early 
Twentieth  Century,  the  front  of  the 
corset  became  very  straight  and  high 
with  accentuated  bust.  The  waist 
was  very  small  because  of  tight  lac¬ 
ing  and  the  back  exaggeratedly 
curved  over  the  hips  and  buttocks. 
The  “kangaroo  w'alk”  resulted. 
One  layer  of  corset  material  u<as 
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used.  Strips  applied  to  the  under 
side  of  the  fabric  enclosed  the  bones. 
In  the  early  20th  century  there  was 
a  revival  of  the  wasp  waist  which 
had  appeared  at  various  times  in 
corset  history. 

1903-1918 

Definite  disappearance  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  wasp  waist  because  hose  sup¬ 
porters  were  now  attached  to  cor¬ 
sets,  changing  the  anchorage  from 
the  waist  to  the  hose.  The  waist 
was  still  small  though  not  as  ex¬ 
treme. 

In  1913  there  was  a  revival  of 
Directoire  gowns,  with  a  need  for 
softer  corsets  having  longer  lines. 
Definite  hip  control  entered  the  cor¬ 


set  picture.  Corsets  extended  down 
over  the  hips  which  were  not  full 
and  rounded,  but  slim  in  line.  In 
1916,  the  boylike  form  became  pop¬ 
ular  —  flat  bust  —  flat  hips  —  large 
waistline.  The  World  War  was  the 
direct  cause  of  the  so-called  “corset¬ 
less  era.”  Many  women  who  did 
wear  corsets  demanded  comfortable 
ones.  Corsets  with  full-length  elas¬ 


tic  panels  appeared  about  1914  and 
became  very  popular  about  1918. 
The  corset  now  became  lower  in  the 
bust,  and  dropped  gradually  to  a 
low  waistline. 

1935 

The  modern  figure  is  shown  in 
an  all-in-one  corset,  illustrating  the 
trend  to  the  natural  idealized  figure 
of  youth.  The  bust  is  high  uplift, 
the  diaphragm  is  flat,  the  hip  line 
smooth  and  long. 
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part  one 

THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  CORSETING 


Chapter  Three 

The  Evolution  of  Boning 


ONE  of  the  most  fascinating 
subjects  in  the  history  of  cor¬ 
sets  is  that  of  boning.  The  first 
corset  was  without  bones  and  did 
little  to  control  the  figure.  Bones 
were  added  gradually  when  the 
small  waist  became  a  mark  of 
beauty,  until  as  many  as  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  bones  and  twenty 
yards  of  lacings  were  used  in  one 
garment.  Contrast  that  with  the 
corset  of  1935 ! 

The  function  of  boning  today  dif¬ 
fers  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
past ;  it  does  not  attempt  to  re-form 
the  body ;  it  ser  ves  simply  as  a  con¬ 
trol  over  the  diaphragm,  abdomen 
or  buttocks. 

The  Historical  Background  of 
Boning 

Let  us  look  back  into  the  history 
of  corsets.  The  first  corsets  were  de¬ 
signed  as  protective  bandages ;  one 
worn  over  the  hips  and  one  over  the 
breasts.  These  bands  of  early 
Roman  and  Grecian  days  usually 
were  made  of  kid  and  were  bone¬ 
less. 

In  the  14th  Century  the  ancestor 
of  today’s  corsets  appeared — a  coat¬ 
like  garment  in  one  piece  and  with¬ 
out  boning.  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  first  bones  appeared.  They 
were  not  like  the  bones  of  today, 
and  were  called  busks.  They  had 
the  appearance  of  blunt-end  dag¬ 
gers,  eyeless  bodkins  or  paper 
cutters.  They  were  often  made  of 
gold  or  silver,  engraved  or  elabo¬ 
rately  inlaid. 

During  the  Elizabethan  era, 
whalebone  was  introduced  and  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  heavily  boned  cor- 
.set. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  18th  Cen- 


A  corset  of  the  wasp-waist  era 
showing  spoon  husk  clasp  which 
was  the  favored  fastening  of  this 
period.  It  was  shaped  like  a 
spoon,  hence  its  name. 


“Skeleton”  corset  so  named  be¬ 
cause  of  its  construction  with 
openings  between  boned  sections. 
It  was  popular  in  1869  and 
1870.  Note  particularly  the  waist¬ 
band,  which  was  made  of  scrim. 


tury  in  England,  a  corset  was  made 
of  coarse  linen  with  an  arrangement 
of  whalebones  from  1-3/5  to  2-2/5 
inches  broad  and  2/5  inch  thick 


which  went  around  the  body  and 
even  across  the  breast.  The  top  of 
the  garment  was  kept  in  the  proper 
convex  shape  by  a  stout  wire.  There 
have  been  many  variations  in  width 
of  whalebone,  some  with  base  wide 
and  rounded,  but  tapering  at  the 
top,  others  laced  together. 

Various  Kinds  of  Boning 

Whalebone,  rattan,  horn  and  tur¬ 
key  quill  all  played  a  part  in  corset 
boning  in  the  next  century,  but 
nothing  was  as  satisfactory  as 
whalebone.  It  was  light,  had  elas¬ 
ticity,  a  springiness  and  flexibility 
even  when  slit  into  thin  strips.  It 
permanently  retained  any  shape 
given  it  when  it  was  heated  and 
cooled  under  compression.  Its  scar¬ 
city  led  to  the  introduction  of  sub¬ 
stitutes,  all  of  which  were  liable  to 
break. 

In  the  early  19th  Century,  steel 
became  popular  in  corsetry,  cover¬ 
ed  either  with  kid  or  muslin.  How¬ 
ever,  manufacturers  had  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  it  as  it  rusted.  In  1894, 
a  rustless  steel  was  perfected  and 
this  became  the  boning  in  common 
use,  uncovered  or  covered  with 
paper.  Later,  a  spiral  steel  bone  was- 
introduced  and  is  still  used  to  some 
extent. 

Today,  rustless  steel  is  employed 
but  now  it  is  encased,  usually  in 
celluloid  or  paper  for  lower  priced 
merchandise,  with  metal  caps  cov¬ 
ered  with  celluloid  tips  so  that  there 
is  little  danger  of  the  bone  protrud¬ 
ing  through  the  material. 

So  when  you  look  at  the  corsets 
in  your  department  today,  remem¬ 
ber  what  an  important  part  boning 
has  played  in  corseting  women’s 
figures  through  the  centuries. 
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W  I  L  L  O W AY 


REGISTERED 


Double-Action  Control 
Molding  in  a  new  manner — 
Controlling  by  a  new  principle 


Inside  view  of  Bust  Section 
showing  circular  Lastex  Bands 
on  slightly  shirred  lining. 


Unstrctchabic' 

Material 


REGISTERED 


LASTEX 


LASTEX 


Hazelton-DeBewoise9  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  the  following  lines 

PARISTYLE  WILLOWAY  DeBEVOISE  MARVELETTE  CHECKS 

HEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  AMSTERDAM.  HOLLAND.  PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCH,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

MAIN  OFFICE  and  FACTORY _ WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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PAR 

THE  HISTORICAL 


T  ONE 

BACKGROUND  OF  CORSETRY 


Chapter  Four 

The  Brassiere — 

Its  Importance  in  Corsetry 


DO  you  know  that  the  brassiere,  too,  has  had  a  long 
and  interesting  history?  In  early  Roman  and  Gre¬ 
cian  days,  brassieres  were  worn  merely  as  band¬ 
ages,  usually  made  of  kid,  and  flattened  the  bust.  They 
were  not,  of  course  called  brassieres.  They  were  cein- 
tures. 

■  During  Spartan  days,  when  the  boylike  figure  was 
desirable,  mothers  bandaged  their  daughters’  breasts 
to  keep  them  from  showing  any  signs  of  femininity 
or  softness.  That  was  before  curves  for  women  were 
considered  a  sign  of  beauty.  As  tightly  fitted  corsets 
were  designed,  they  were  worn  high  under  the  bust  to 
support  and  to  accentuate  it.  In  the  18th  century,  the 
original  all-in-one  appeared,  a  corset  with  straps  over 
the  shoulder.  This  type  reappeared  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  until  1810  when  shoulder  straps  disappeared  tem- 
l)orarily,  to  return  in  the  all-in-one  of  our  present  era. 

Pre-War  Period 

From  1860  on,  as  the  top  of  the  corset  dropped — • 
gradually — the  bust  became  less  and  less  accentuated. 
There  came  a  need  for  something  that  would  give  sup¬ 
port  to  the  bust  now  no  longer  held  up  by  the  corset. 
So  the  brassiere  was  born,  but  a  very  different  bras¬ 
siere  from  that  worn  in  1935.  The  first  brassieres  con¬ 
fined  the  bust  rather  than  molding  or  uplifting  it. 

The  early  type  brassiere  was  of  cotton  and  crossed 
over  in  the  back,  fastening  at  the  front.  The  second 
type  showed  cross-over  fronts,  the  strings  went  com¬ 
pletely  around  the  body  and  tied  in  the  front. 

Then  came  the  hookcd-up-the  front  model  with  back 
lacing.  Other  models  were  buttoned  at  the  front  with 
bone  buttons  and  were  laced  at  back.  Following  these, 
hooks  and  eyes  were  used  in  the  front  with  back  lacing. 

Both  tapes  and  built-up  shoulder  straps  were  used. 
They  were  of  varying  lengths  and  fitted  over  the  top 
of  the  corset. 

With  the  very  low  waistline  of  1907,  in  what  we  may 


refer  to  as  the  “corset  cover  era”,  the  brassiere  became 
an  important  garment. 

Post-War  Period 

From  1920  on,  the  trend  to  the  uplift  became  evident. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  tendency  away  from  the 
flat  bust  popular  after  the  war.  This  new  brassiere  put 
the  entire  idea  of  bust  control  on  a  new  and  scientific 
basis.  The  materials  used  were  cotton  batistes,  silk  jer¬ 
sey,  swami,  satin,  crepe  de  Chine  and  lace  lined  with 
fabric  or  net.  At  this  time  Paris  was  showing  high  uplift 
brassieres,  but  this  fashion  did  not  become  popular  in 
America  until  several  years  later. 

As  fashions  became  increasingly  feminine  and  form¬ 
showing,  as  the  figure  became  more  natural  in  line, 
much  thought  was  given  to  the  designing  of  brassieres 
which  would  give  the  bust  greater  beauty.  The  breast 
sections  were  now  gusseted  underneath  for  graceful 
uplift.  Shoulder  straps,  originally  wide,  became  very 
narrow  ribbons  or  elastic.  Evening  models  were  de¬ 
signed  so  that  the  woman  would  have  the  proper  bust 
suiTport  without  material  being  visible  at  the  back. 
Lighter  weight  and  more  beautiful  fabrics  were  used. 

Each  season,  the  brassiere  uplifted  the  bust  higher 
and  higher  until  in  1934  the  highest  “point”  was  reach¬ 
ed.  This  was  a  slight  exaggeration  on  nature’s  original 
plan  and  called  for  artificial  means  of  attaining  a  defi¬ 
nite  point.  Brassieres  with  stuffed  points  were  sold  and 
bust  pads  of  various  types  returned. 

The  brassiere  of  1935  is  designed  to  give  a  high  and 
molded  bust  line  with  a  smooth  underarm  line.  Bras¬ 
sieres  are  designed  for  all  types  of  figures.  Exquisite 
fabrics  and  the  finest  of  real  laces  are  used  to  make  the 
brassiere  of  today  a  beautiful  garment;  but  with  the 
increased  interest  in  design  and  in  fabric,  no  part  of  its 
effectiveness  has  been  lost.  The  function  of  the  bras¬ 
siere  is  to  control,  mold  and  uplift  the  bust  to  the  nor¬ 
mal  position  of  youth.  For  further  information  see 
Chai>ter  8.  Part  3  on  the  Fitting  of  the  Brassiere. 


Left  to  right:  1.  Brassiere  about  1908  emphasizing  the  bust.  The  corset  was  flat  front.  2.  Type 
used  about  1916.  3.  Flat  tvpe  of  the  boyish  figure  era,  about  1925.  4.  One  of  the  first  modern 
uplift  brassieres,  about  1927. 
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DEALERS  WHO  FEATURE  GOSSARD 
MERCHANDISE  NEVER  HAVE  TO 
WORRY  ABOUT  THEIR  PROFIT. 
IT’S  ALWAYS  THERE- UNTOUCHED 
BY  EXCESSIVE  SALES  COSTS,  MARK- 
DOWNS,  SLOW  TURNOVER  AND  OTHER 
BUG-A-BOOS  THAT  HAVE  A  SAD  WAY 
OF  TURNING  BLACK  INK  INTO  RED. 


THE  H.  W.  GOSSARD  CO.,  Chicago  •  New  York  •  Son  Francisco  \ 

Dallas  •  Atlanta  •  Toronto  •  Sydney  •  Buenos  Aires 
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PART  TWO 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CORSETS 


MANUFACTURE  of  CORSETS 


Chapter  One 


Inside  the  corset  factory — the  designer  s  work¬ 
room — the  finished  **line’* — the  sales  confer¬ 
ence — the  stock  rooms — the  factory — the  show 
room — the  presentation. 


The  corset  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  manufacturing  industries.  Its  volume  at  whole¬ 
sale  for  1934  exceeded  $60,000,000.  There  is  no 
accurate  count  of  the  number  of  corset  manufacturers, 
but  they  number  over  two  hundred. 

Can  you  visualize  all  of  these  factories  in  work? 
Women  seated  in  rows  at  machines  making  corsets  for 
you  to  sell  ?  The  purchasing  department  buying  fabrics 
and  findings?  The  sales  force  coming  in  to  sales  con¬ 
ferences,  seeing  the  line  modeled  and  ready  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  your  buyer? 

What  Happens  Inside  the  Corset  Factory? 

The  spring  line  is  presented  to  the  buyers  from 
stores  all  over  the  country  as  early  as  December  first 
so  that  patterns  may  be  drafted,  materials  and  findings 
ordered  and  the  stock  shipped  to  reach  the  stores  after 
the  first  of  the  year  to  coincide  with  the  arrival  in 
stock  of  the  new  spring  clothes.  As  soon  as  the  spring 
showing  is  concluded,  the  designers  begin  work  on  the 
fall  line,  which  is  completed  and  presented  to  the  buy¬ 
ers  in  June  so  that  stock  may  be  available  in  retail 
stores  August  first  to  coincide  with  the  arrival  of  the 
new  fall  lines  of  ready-to-wear.  So  a  corset  designer 
works  about  six  months  ahead  on  the  new  lines. 


An  intcresiting  view  of  a  corset 
factory  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 


The  Designer  Plans  a  New  Line 

The  designer  works  from  several  angles  and  first  is 
fashion.  What  trends  are  developing  in  ready-to-wear 
fashions?  What  will  be  the  new  silhouette  six  months 
ahead?  Will  the  waistline  be  raised  or  lowered,  pinched- 
in  or  let  out?  Will  the  bustline  be  accentuated?  Where 
will  it  be  placed?  Will  it  be  pointed,  rounded,  moulded 
or  flattened  ?  What  of  the  hipline  ?  What  of  the  length 
of  the  corset?  What  new  fabrics  are  developing — new 
laces — new  fastenings? 

All  these  and  many  more  questions  are  in  the  corset 
designers’  minds  as  they  work  on  a  new  line.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  looking  forward,  they  must  look  backward. 

Was  the  last  line  successful  and  why?  Which  num¬ 
bers  were  Best  Sellers?  And  why?  Which  patterns 
were  most  popular?  And  why?  Which  patterns  can 
be  carried  over?  Which  patterns  can  be  combined  (a 
bustline  from  one  number  substituted  for  another)  ? 

The  sales  force  have  made  their  suggestions  and 
recommendations,  so  the  designer  in  the  designing  room 
sits  down  and  goes  to  work  on  the  new  line. 

What  Happens  to  Your  Order? 

The  buyers  place  the  order  with  the  manufacturer 
— what  happens  to  it?  Briefly,  the  procedure  is  this: 
It  arrives  in  the  mail  and  goes  to  the  order  department. 
It  is  checked  against  the  master  list  which  gives  the 
store’s  name,  department  number  and  any  special  in¬ 
structions  such  as  routing  or  shipping,  “do  not  insure 
over  fifty  dollars’’,  or  “bill  endorsed’’,  etc.  Each  store 
has  its  own  procedure  to  be  followed.  The  order  is 
then  checked  against  a  price  list  to  insure  accuracy  of 
style  number,  description,  sizes,  etc.  If  it  does  not 
check,  the  customer  is  notified. 

It  is  the  custom  for  some  manufacturers  to  keep 
stock  on  hand  from  which  orders  are  filled.  Other 
houses  make  from  order  only  and  require  more  time 
for  filling  an  order.  This  is  the  more  general  method 
today  since  manufacturers  must  merchandise  their  raw 
products  as  carefully  as  the  department  store  merchan¬ 
dises  its  stocks.  Also,  much  rubber  is  used  today  in 
corsets,  and  it  must  be  rememl)ered  that  rubber  webbing 
tends  to  deteriorate  with  age. 

The  customer’s  order  is  then  filled,  checked  and 
double  checked,  packed,  invoices  written  and  the  order 
is  shijjped  to  you  in  the  retail  store. 
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PART  TWO 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CORSETS 


Chapter  Two 


The  Materials  Used  in  Corsets 


Cottons 

Kid  was  used  as  a  corset  ma¬ 
terial  in  early  Roman  and 
Grecian  days.  Steel  had  its 
period  of  popularity  during  the  16th 
Century  and  it  was  in  the  same 
century,  during  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  of  England,  that  coarse  linen 
was  introduced  as  a  corset  fabric. 
In  1865  woven  cotton  corsets  were 
used.  Each  half  section  was  woven 
in  a  piece  on  a  machine — even  the 
bone  pockets  were  woven  in.  These 
corsets  were  made  in  Belgium, 
France  and  in  this  country.  There 
were  gussets  at  the  bust  and  around 
the  lower  edge  of  the  garment.  It 
was  either  heavily  boned  or  greatly 
stiffened  when  as  few  as  four  bones 
were  used — two  at  the  front  and 
two  at  the  back.  This  type  of  cor¬ 
set  was  worn  as  late  as  1890. 

During  the  Nineties,  when  ladies 
of  fashion  wore  really  “elegant” 
stays  of  red  or  black  satin  for 
“best”,  they  also  had  in  their  ward¬ 
robes  at  least  one  white  coutil  cor¬ 
set.  The  women  owning  satin  cor¬ 
sets  were  in  the  minority,  however, 
as  the  bulk  of  the  corset  business 
was  in  white  cotton  in  coutil  and 
jeans.  Cotton  ruled  for  many  years, 
and  today  continues  to  hold  a 
high  place  in  the  manufacture  of 
corsets.  Cotton  has  come  back  into 
high  fashion  in  warm  weather 
clothes,  and  in  corsets  for  wear  un¬ 
der  cotton  frocks.  A  large  part  of 
the  corset  business  is  in  batistes, 
broadcloth  and  coutil — all  staples  in 
corset  fabrics. 

Data  About  Cotton  Fabrics 

Coutil,  a  closely-woven  all-cotton 
material  of  herringbone  weave.  It 
was  particularly  popular  up  until  the 
early  part  of  the  20th  Century  and 
is  still  used  in  lower  priced  gar¬ 
ments. 

Satin  IVarp  Jean  belongs  to  the 
same  family  as  coutil  but  is  a  cheap¬ 
er  quality.  Its  period  of  favor  and 
present  use  are  the  same  as  coutil. 


Net.  About  1900,  net  for  sum¬ 
mer  wear  was  introduced.  This  was 
not  a  lace  net  but  a  coarse  mesh 
fabric. 

Sterling  Jean  is  an  all-cotton  fab¬ 
ric  made  in  fancy  weaves. 

Jacquard  and  Dobby  are  the  same 
type  of  texture  but  woven  on  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  looms. 

Jacquard  is  a  staggered  pattern, 
more  elaborate  and  more  expensive 
than  Dobby. 

Dobby  is  a  stereotyped,  even  pat¬ 
tern  usually  in  dots,  circles  or  criss¬ 
cross  effects,  which  appear  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals.  Dobby  is  simpler  than 
Jacquard  and  less  expensive  to 
manufacture. 

Batiste  for  corsets  is  not  the  thin 
dress  fabric  but  a  corset  fabric 
closely  woven  and  firm.  When  ray¬ 
on  entered  the  corset  industry  in 
1918,  l)atiste  was  shown  with  a 
rayon  stripe.  Batiste  was  used  in  a 
limited  way  until  1930  when  it  be¬ 
came  really  popular  because  of  the 


trend  to  plain  fabrics  and  away 
from  patterns. 

Cotton  Mesh  and  Cotton  Voiles 
have  a  place  in  the  manufacturing 
of  corsets  and  brassieres,  being  used 
by  a  number  of  manufacturers  for 
summer  wear. 

Broadcloth  is  a  staple  fabric.  It 
is  similar  to  poplin  except  that  its  rib 
is  almost  imperceptible.  Roughly 
speaking,  it  contains  about  twice  as 
many  threads  in  the  warp  as  in  the 
filling.  The  filling  yarns  are  from 
three  to  four  times  as  heavy  as  the 
warp,  to  give  more  strength  around 
the  body. 

Since  the  advent  of  rayon  in  1918, 
cotton  and  rayon  have  been  com¬ 
bined  in  many  interesting  corset 
fabrics.  Rayon  can  be  used  in  the 
warp  with  cotton  filling,  as  filling 
with  cotton  warp  or  as  both  warp 
and  feeling. 

For  washing  instructions,  for  cot¬ 
ton  corset  fabrics,  see  Chapter  9, 
Part  3. 
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•ONE  OF  RECENT 
SELECTIONS  BY 
CORSET  BUYERS  JURY 


Vcitcx  Tu-Way  stretch 
back,  matching  figured 
Batiste  front  with  Talon 
fastener.  Lace  bust; 
Frenched  supporters. 
ALL  SIZES  33-38 

$48.00  Dozen 


Portrait 

Study 

MODEL  8707 


ASK  FOR  SAMPLE 


W01K:€STER  corset  CO. 


Worcester,  Mass. 

New  York  -  Chicago  -  San  Francisco 
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Types  of  rayon  fabrics  in  use  at  the  present  time. 


Pure  Silk  Fabrics 


The  Rayon  Fabrics 


DO  you  remember  the  first 
rayons  ?  They  were  not  very 
attractive  compared  with  the 
rayon  fabrics  of  today.  They  were 
shiny  and  the  patterns  were  greatly 
in  need  of  styling.  Nevertheless 
rayon  fabrics  were  sold  in  volume 
for  dress  and  lining  uses  and  soon 
entered  the  corset  field.  Rayon  came 
into  corset  materials  about  1918, 
but  was  not  called  “rayon”  until 
1924.  There  was  difficulty  in  wash¬ 
ing  rayon  fabrics  at  first  because 
when  wet,  rayon  fiber  was  weak¬ 
ened.  It  did  not  wear  well,  and  it 
was  not  well  styled.  But  the  rayon 
industry  worked  constantly  to  im¬ 
prove  their  product  and  to  style  it 
so  that  it  now  holds  an  enviable 
place  in  the  fabric  world  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  corset  industry.  It  is 
combined  with  other  yarns  to  make 
attractive  fabrics. 

A  Brief  Story  of  Rayon 

Briefly,  this  is  the  story  of  rayon : 
the  basic  substance  from  which 
rayon  yarn  is  made  is  cellulose. 
Silk,  cotton  and  linen  threads  are 
also  basically  cellulose.  Cotton  and 
flax  plants  and  the  silkworm  are 
nature’s  factories  for  changing  cell¬ 
ulose  into  fibers  which  are  spun  in¬ 
to  yarn.  In  the  case  of  rayon,  it 
is  man  who  takes  the  place  of  na¬ 
ture.  To  make  rayon,  scientists 
have  worked  out  chemical  and  me¬ 
chanical  methods  by  which  cellulose 
is  converted  into  a  very  different 
type  of  te.xtile  filament  which  is 
spun  into  the  rayon  yarn. 

As  every  process  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  rayon  yarn  can  be  controlled 
scientifically,  complete  uniformity 
of  quality  is  possible.  Rayon  fila¬ 
ments  can  be  made  regular  in  size. 
If  it  is  washed  with  care,  rayon  will 
give  satisfactory  service.  When  you 
are  selling  corsets  made  of  rayon, 
you  should  warn  your  customer  to 
wash  the  corset  carefully. 

(See  Part  3,  Chapter  9,  for  wash¬ 
ing  instructions.) 

Today,  the  following  rayon-cot¬ 
ton  combinations  are  popular :  rayon 
warp  jacquard,  end  and  end,  rayon 
warp  batiste,  figured  batiste,  cotton 
back  satin,  rayon  warp  dobby,  jac¬ 
quard  stripe  on  cotton,  rayon  stripe 
mesh,  spun  rayon  and  panne  satin 
— the  latter  material  for  brassieres 
or  for  front  and  back  corset  panels 
if  lined  to  provide  greater  strength. 


WHEN  you  think  of  silk  in 
corsets,  your  mind  reverts 
immediately  to  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  hour  glass  satin  corsets  of  the 
Nineties  made  of  black,  red,  pink 
or  baby  blue,  with  many  bones  and 
ribbons  and  perhaps  a  beautiful 
real  lace  top.  These  were  expensive 
and  were  made  to  order  for  women 
of  fashion,  of  the  same  fabric  as 
the  dress  under  which  they  were 
worn.  This  was  not  a  corset  of  the 
masses  but  decidedly  a  corset  of  the 
classes.  Typical  of  this  era  was 
Lillian  Russell’s  famous  corset  with 
diamond  buckles,  made  for  her  at 
a  cost  of  $3,900  and  now  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  collection  in  New  York  City. 

Silk  corsets  today  are  not  the  ex¬ 
clusive  property  of  the  classes  as 
they  were  in  the  Nineties.  Beautiful 
garments  of  pure  silk  are  made 
available  to  the  masses  because  of 
the  change  that  has  occurred  in 
manufacturing  corsets  and  in  the 
production  of  beautiful  silks. 

Silk  fabrics  which  are  important 
in  corsets  today  are  figured  etam- 
ines,  broadcloth,  plain  and  figured 
batiste,  broches,  double-faced  satin, 
satin  ribbon,  taffeta  brocades,  satin 
brocades,  silk  jersey  and  radium, 
the  latter  especially  in  light-weight 
youthful  garments,  batistes  and  sat¬ 
ins  in  plain  or  fancy  weaves. 

Many  good  corset  houses  are  us¬ 
ing  washable  silks  for  their  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance  and  because  they 
launder  easily.  There  are  washable 
satins,  crepes,  lighter  brocades,  bro¬ 
cade,  ribbons,  and  radium.  (Direc¬ 
tions  for  washing  pure  silk  are  cov¬ 
ered  in  Part  3,  Chapter  9.) 

Brassiere  Silks 

The  outstanding  brassiere  silks 
are  double-faced  satins,  light  satins. 


fine  crepes,  nets,  mousseline,  batiste 
and  broadcloth.  The  firmer  silks, 
satins  and  broadcloths  are  used  for 
average  and  larger  figures. 

How  to  Sell  Silk  Corsets 

Sell  the  silk  corset  for  beauty 
and  high  fashion.  The  customer 
who  will  buy  a  silk  corset  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  person  to  whom  to  sell. 
You  may  show  her  your  expensive 
garments  for  she  naturally  is  not 
as  greatly  influenced  by  price  as  is 
the  woman  of  small  income.  The 
fabrics  and  the  laces  are  always 
more  attractive  in  the  higher  priced 
lines,  and  therefore  these  corsets 
are  easier  to  sell  in  the  hand.  The 
customer  will  be  as  appreciative  of 
the  beautiful  lace  and  the  finest 
grades  of  silk  as  she  is  of  the  cut 
of  the  corset.  Beautiful,  luxurious 
materials  are  easy  to  talk  about  and 
their  loveliness  is  recognized  at  a 
glance,  but  do  familiarize  yourself 
with  the  materials  so  that  you  will 
be  prepared  to  tell  your  customer 
about  them. 

The  woman  who  buys  silk  corsets 
is  usually  a  high-style  type  of  cus¬ 
tomer  and  she  will  be  more  inter¬ 
ested  if  you  are  able  to  talk  intelli¬ 
gently  about  new  styles  in  clothes 
to  her.  You  can  acquire  this  infor¬ 
mation  either  from  your  ready-to- 
wear  department  or  from  the  style 
magazines.  In  many  stores  the  edu¬ 
cational  department  sees  to  it  that 
new  fashions  are  presented  at  fash¬ 
ion  shows  to  the  entire  sales  force 
of  the  store.  This  naturally  helps 
selling,  for  the  more  interesting  in¬ 
formation  a  saleswoman  can  obtain 
and  use,  the  more  valuable  she  will 
be  to  the  customer;  the  more  the 
customer  will  rely  upon  the  sales¬ 
woman  ;  and  consequently,  the  more 
sales  will  be  made. 
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ANY  FABRIC  can  be  made  with  LASTEX  YARN  having 
just  the  KICK-BACK  required  to  corset  ANY  FIGURE 


The  girl  or  woman  with 
a  slender  figure  needs 
only  a  REFINING  GARMENT. 


The  woman  with  a  heav¬ 
ier  figure  must  have  a 


CONFINING  GARMENT 


Jacquard  satin 
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Just  change  the  percentage 
of  the  kick-back 


Any  of  the  corset  fabrics  at  the 
right — or  any  other  conceivable 
corset  fabric — can  be  made  with 
"Lastex"  yarn  having  the  percent¬ 
age  of  stretch  or  kick-back  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  foundation 
suitable  for  the  slender  figure.  You 
will  find  on  the  market  today  a 
jacquard  satin,  for  example,  suit¬ 
able  fortheslenderfigure,and  also 
find  the  same  fabric,  as  to  weight 
and  texture,  but  with  150%  more 
kick-back,  which  makes  the  fabric 
suitable  for  the  heavier  figure.  The 
successful  foundation  is  produced 
by  an  intelligent  combination  of 
correct  designing  and  proper  ma¬ 
terials.  And  it  is  your  function  as 
a  corset  buyer  to  judge  whether 
a  given  garment  is  suitable  for  a 
given  type  of  figure  as  you  see  it. 


Two-way  woven  web 


Lever  lace 


■  "  ^  ^  Vn  '  ,  ^  ^  '  V  /  ■  / 

Satin  stripe  leno 

«  -V  ^  A. 
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Just  change  the  percentage 
of  the  kick-back 


Any  of  the  corset  fabrics  at  the 
left  —  or  any  other  conceivable 
corset  fabric — can  be  made  with 
"Lastex"  yarn  having  the  percent¬ 
age  of  stretch  or  kick-back  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  foundation 
suitable  for  the  heavier  figure.  You 
will  find  on  the  market  today  a 
jacquard  satin,  for  example,  suit¬ 
able  for  the  heavier  figure,  and 
also  find  the  same  fabric,  as  to 
weight  and  texture,  but  with  150% 
less  kick-back,  which  makes  the 
fabric  suitable  for  the  slender  fig¬ 
ure.  For  further  data  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  for  booklets  and  general 
information  on  the  uses  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  "Lastex"  in  founda¬ 
tion  fabrics  for  any  type  of  figure, 
you  simply  write  to  "Lastex,"  at 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Jacquard  batiste 


Fancy  lace 


about  1928.  It  has  carried  over  to-  . 


The  E 


The  story  of  rubber  is  a  glam¬ 
orous  one.  Natives  of  Brazil 
have  known  crude  rubber  for 
centuries  and  it  was  mentioned  by 
Columbus.  However,  rubber  came 
into  practical  use  in  1839  when  an 
American  discovered  a  method  of 
treating  rubber  with  sulphur,  at  a 
high  tempearture,  called  “vulcani¬ 
zation”.  Vulcanization  increases  the 
strength  and  elasticity  of  the  rub¬ 
ber.  It  was  another  American  who 
gave  it  a  pronounceable  name — 
“rubber”  because  he  had  found  it 
to  be  a  good  eraser  for  pencil  marks. 
Europeans  call  it  caoutchouc  or 
gum  elastic. 

How  Rubber  Is  Made 

The  rubber  tree  is  tapped,  like  a 
maple  sugar  tree,  for  its  sap.  This 
sap  is  a  white  milk  called  latex — 
consisting  of  30%  rubber  and  70% 
water.  The  liquid  latex  is  taken  to 


ic  Fabt  ICS 


manufacturers  have  been  improving 
elastic  webbing  and  elastic  materials 
so  that  they  are  now  greatly  super¬ 
ior  to  the  earlier  forms. 

Practically  all  modern  corsets  use 
elastic  materials.  The  various  types 
of  elastic  webbing  and  elastic  ma¬ 
terials  are  used  for  gussets,  sec¬ 
tions,  gores  and  panels  for  corsets. 
Covered  rubber  threads  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  elastic  fabrics  which 
stretch  one  or  two  ways,  depend¬ 
ing  on  whether  the  elastic  thread  is 
the  warp  only  (one  way  stretch)  or 
both  in  the  warp  and  in  the  filling 
(two  way  stretch). 

The  Sheet  Rubber  Corset 

The  sheet  rubber  corset  came  in¬ 
to  prominence  about  1923  in  a  pure 
gum  rubber  reducing  corset  and  had 
a  vogue  which  reached  its  peak 


day  successfully  in  various  forms — 
sheet  rubber  with  covering  of  stock¬ 
inette,  suede  cloth  and  milanese  on 
one  or  both  sides,  some  of  solid  body 
and  others  in  perforated  designs. 
The  modern  product  has  been  great¬ 
ly  improved  and  due  to  a  new  pro¬ 
cess,  is  free  from  odors  and  deteri¬ 
oration  from  body  acids.  It  is  sold 
both  as  a  control  corset  and  as  a 
reducing  corset. 

Care  of  the  Corset 
Whatever  type  of  corset  you  are 
selling,  if  it  is  made  partly  or  en¬ 
tirely  of  rubber,  you  should  advise 
the  customer  that  rubber  tends  to 
deteriorate  upon  undue  exposure  to 
air,  light,  heat  or  lack  of  use.  Ex¬ 
plain  to  her  the  value  of  keeping  a 
corset,  when  not  being  worn,  in  a 
cool  dark  place.  Also  explain  to  her 
the  value  of  alternating  her  corsets, 
even  when  one  is  not  on  the  wash¬ 
line.  And.  of  course,  stress  the  care 
that  should  be  taken  in  washing  cor¬ 
sets.  (See  Part  3,  Chapter  9). 


drying  sheds  and  poured  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  flat  revolving  disc.  As  EciCC 

it  flows  oflF  the  disc,  jets  of  hot  air 


evaporate  the  water.  The  now 
solid  rubber  falls  into  flakes  and 
piles  up  in  a  white  doughy  heap 
which  looks  like  an  angel  cake  both 
in  appearance  and  consistency.  It 
is  pressed  into  bales  and  shipped  to 
the  United  States  where  it  is  made 
into  galoshes,  boots,  bath-mats — 
some  2,000  finished  articles. 

Cut  Rubber 

After  reaching  this  country,  the 
crude  rubber  is  rolled  into  sheets. 
This  sheet  rubber  is  used  in  the  cor¬ 
set  industry :  it  also  is  cut  into  rub¬ 
ber  thread  of  various  gauges  cover¬ 
ed  with  different  yarns,  and  be¬ 
comes  known  in  the  trade  as  cut 
rubber. 

Lastex 

Latex,  in  its  liquid  form,  is  also 
shipped  to  this  country:  here  it  is 
treated  chemically  and  forced 
through  cylinders.  The  result  is  a 
fine  filament  or  thread  of  lactron. 
This  thread  is  then  wound  with 
strands  of  silk,  cotton,  wool,  or 
other  textile  fibers,  the  resulting 
yarn  being  known  to  the  trade  as 
Lastex. 


DO  you  remember  when  you 
were  a  little  girl  and  you  saw 
your  mother’s  corset  of  white 
coutil,  slightly  waspish  at  the  waist¬ 
line,  with  many  bones,  yards  of  lac¬ 
ing  at  the  back  and  a  front  clasp? 
It  was  high  in  the  bustline  and 
edged  at  the  top  with  a  touch  of 
embroidery  or  a  lace  beading,  of 
Valenciennes  or  Torchon  lace, 
through  which  she  spent  hours 
threading  baby  blue  or  pink  ribbons. 

Lace  in  the  Corset  Cover  Era 

Over  this  corset  she  wore  a  cor¬ 
set  cover  of  white  nainsook  or  cam¬ 
bric,  buttoned  down  the  front  and 
with  a  drawstring  at  the  waist.  It 
also  was  edged  at  the  top  with  em¬ 
broidery  or  lace  beading  through 
which  she  threaded  her  baby  ribbons 
to  match  those  of  her  corset.  The 
corset  cover  did  nothing  for  the 
figure  in  the  way  of  bust  control ; 
it  was  merely  a  piece  of  lingerie. 
Later  it  was  called  a  camisole  and 
many  camisoles  were  made  entirely 
of  shadow  lace  and  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  show  through  the  thin 
shirtwaists  of  the  period.  To  wear 
this  lace  camisole  was  a  mark  of 


ularity  during  the  past  few  seasons. 
Binche  is  used  largely  on  the  higher 
priced  corset  ranges  as  it  is  an 
expensive  lace.  Its  imitations  are 
used  in  the  lower  price  brackets. 
V’alenciennes  always  has  been  a  fav¬ 
orite  lace  because  of  its  daintiness. 
The  Valenciennes  edgings  are  a 
staple  for  trimming  or  edging  cor¬ 
sets  and  brassieres.  Shadow  lace  is 
desirable  because  it  is  a  flat  lace 
without  a  heavy  pattern  which  will 
show  through  a  sheer  dress,  and  it 
adapts  itself  to  entire  garments, 
both  the  all-in-one  or  the  girdle.  It 
is  always  reinforced  with  a  lining 
of  satin,  fine  fabric  or  net. 

All  of  these  types  of  lace  are 
used  for  brassieres  as  well  as  for 
corsets.  Net,  both  the  plain  and  em¬ 
broidered,  used  single  or  double  or 
even  triple  for  greater  strength  is 
used  to  a  great  extent.  Schiffli  types 
are  used  also.  Nets  may  be  plain, 
embroidered  by  hand,  by  hand  ma¬ 
chine.  or  by  Schiffli  machine.  Schiffli 
is  a  Swiss  word  meaning  bobbin  ol 
shuttle. 

The  New  Elastic  Laces 
The  latest  development  in  laces 


Uses  of  Rubber  in  tbe  Corset 
Industry 

Rubber  is  an  organic  compound 
of  great  elasticity  which  it  tends  to 


real  elegance. 

Types  of  Lace  in  Fashion  Today 
The  laces  in  general  use  in  cor- 
■sets  and  brassieres  at  the  present 


and  nets  combines  them  with  elastic 
varn  to  make  elastic  lace  which  is 
being  used  today  both  in  the  one¬ 
way  and  in  the  two-way  stretch. 
This  elastic  net  and  lace,  because  of 


lose  on  exposure  to  air,  light,  age,  time  are  Alencon  and  .Mencfni-type  the  necessarilv  high  price,  is  con- 

heat,  water,  and  tension.  However,  laces  which  have  enjoyed  great  pop-  fined  to  the  better  lines. 
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NiiCirip 

OVALETS  and 
HOSE  SUPPORTERS 


First  choice  of  button  with  single  metal  rivet 
construction  rests  with  NuGrip.  Its  strength 
and  security  has  long  been  a  tested  fact.  The 
horizontal  loop  makes  fastening  easier  both  in 
front  and  back.  With  Wafer  NuGrip  too,  un¬ 
sightly  bulges  are  outlawed. 


(Manufactured  by  Hawie  Mfg.  Co.) 


HOSE  SUPPORTERS 
and  TAB  ENDS 


So-Lo  Grip,  the  flat  all  rubber  fastener,  pos¬ 
sesses  entirely  new  smoothness  and  flexibility 
that  simplifies  attachment  to  the  hose  and  feels 
softer  against  the  skin.  The  metal  parts  are 
perfectly  smooth,  although  neither  rubber  nor 
metal  touches  the  body.  For  absolute  skin- 
flatness,  So-Lo  Grip  tab  ends  can  be  turned 
around  in  a  jiffy. 


LATIONS  MANIJFACTIJRING  CO 


Worcester,  Mass. 


NuGrip  Ovalets 


NuGrip  Hose  Supporters 
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PART  TWO 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CORSETS 


Chapter  Three 

Hose  Supporters — 

Their  Historical  Background.  The  V arious 
Types  in  Use  Today 


CONSIDERING  the  long  his¬ 
tory  of  the  corset,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  corset  and  the 
hose  supporter  is  a  comparatively 
new  one,  for  it  was  not  until  1903 
that  hose  supporters  were  attached 
to,  and  became  a  part  of,  the  corset. 

You  see,  a  corset  must  have  some 
anchorage  to  hold  it  to  the  figure. 
This  was  supplied  originally  in  the 


Buckle  type  of  hose  supporter 
in  general  use  today. 

ancient  corset  by  shoulder  straps. 
The  second  development  was  an¬ 
chorage  at  the  waistline.  The 
shoulder  straps  were  omitted  and 
the  waist  tightened  with  lacing,  de¬ 
veloping  the  fashion  of  the  wasp 
waist.  The  third  phase  is  our  pre¬ 
sent  era  when  the  anchorage  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  hose  supporter.  The 
first  corset  with  hose  supporters  a|>- 
peared  in  1903.  There  were  only 
two  hose  supporters,  and  both  were 
attached  to  the  front  of  the  corset. 
Women  suddenly  developed  exag¬ 
gerated  flat  fronts  and  the  grotesque 
Kangaroo  Walk  was  the  result.  The 
next  development  placed  hose  sup¬ 
porters  at  the  sides  and  front  con¬ 
fining  the  hips;  and  the  result  was 
a  revolutionary  change  in  women’s 
figures,  for  the  waistline  was 
loosened,  hips  began  to  be  more 
confined,  and  with  the  placement  of 
hose  supporters  at  the  front,  sides, 
and  rear,  the  modern  ideal  figure 
was  developed. 


Hose  Supporters  of  the  Old  School 

Originally,  hose  supporters  were 
made  of  heavy,  unattractive  elastic 
with  awkward  buckles  which  served 
to  adjust  the  length.  These  buckles 
took  unkindly  to  perspiration  as  did 
the  other  metal  parts  of  hose  sup¬ 
porters  and  rusted.  The  hose  sup¬ 
porters  had  prominent  nobs  of  cloth 
covered  metal.  Later,  rubber  nobs 
were  used — large  nobs.  Of  course, 
the  corsets  of  those  days  necessi¬ 
tated  heavy  garters,  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  garments  themselves  were  so 
heavy  that  only  persuasion  with 
strong  hose  supporters  could  hold 
them  down.  With  the  trend  to  the 
lighter  weight  corset,  and  with  the 


A  flat  type  of  supporter. 

use  of  the  modern  corset  fabrics, 
the  corset  no  longer  needed  these 
heavy  supporters. 

The  New  Hose  Supporters 

Manufacturers  of  hose  support¬ 
ers  were  quick  to  see  this  trend  de¬ 
veloping,  and  they  designed  them  of 
lighter  weight  elastic  webbings. 
This  new  elastic  webbing  is  of  nar¬ 
row  width,  of  better,  more  lasting 
quality  and  it  is  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  touch. 

Improvement  followed  in  the 
metal  buckle,  and  ways  were  de¬ 
vised  to  keep  the  metal  from  actu¬ 
ally  touching  the  skin.  Women  be¬ 
gan  to  wear  fewer  clothes,  the  fig¬ 
ure  became  more  defined,  skirts  be¬ 
came  more  tightly  fitted,  making  it 
imjjerative  that  hose  supporters  not 
only  be  light  in  weight  but  that  the 
buckles  and  nobs  be  very  flat. 


While  stressing  the  necessity  for 
flatness  in  hose  supporters,  you  must 
remember  that  the  hose  supporters 
must  do  their  job;  they  must  be 
strong  enough  and  firm  enough  to 
hold  down  the  corset  in  its  proper 
{X)sition. 

When  fitting  the  corset,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  fasten  it;  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  to  fasten  the  hose  supporters 
and  anchor  the  corset  to  the  figure. 
Sometimes  the  customer  get  restless 
in  the  fitting  room  and  says,  “Oh 
don’t  bother  to  fasten  the  garters”. 
Well,  if  you  don’t  fasten  them, 
then  you  aren’t  anchoring  the  cor¬ 
set,  and  she  cannot  judge — nor  can 


The  pulley  or  trolley  supporter. 

you — what  the  corset  will  do  for 
her  figure. 

Also  you  will  find  that  customers 
have  special  preferences  for  the  type 
of  hose  supporter  for  their  own 
corsets. '  Some  customers  like  good 
substantial  heavy  hose  supporters. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
heavier  type  of  figure.  Other 
women,  if  they  have  slight  figures, 
often  prefer  light  weight  almost 
nobless  supporters,  particularly  for 
wear  under  evening  gowns.  A 
woman  may  wish  a  heavy  supporter 
at  the  rear  and  a  lighter  one  in  the 
front.  She  may  prefer  a  buckle 
type  for  adjustment,  or  a  pulley 
type.  She  may  wish  the  supporter 
enameled  the  color  of  her  corset. 

There  are  various  types  of  sup¬ 
porters,  and  you  will  have  to  check 
your  customer  for  her  preferences. 
Whichever  type  of  hose  supporter 
is  used,  you  should  see  to  it  that 
your  customer  is  familiar  with  it 
and  can  operate  it  easily  before  she 
leaves  the  fitting  room. 
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NEW  YORK:  183  Madison  Avenue 


CHICAGO:  323  So.  Franklin  Street 


ELASTIC  WEBS 

MOREWEAR 


HOSE  SUPPORTERS 


GEORGE  C  MOORE  CO, 

WESTERLY,  R.  1. 


NEW  Grips 


REG.  IN  V.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


RUBBER  BUTTON 

HOSE  SUPPORTERS 


DEPENDABLE 


EXCXUSIVE 


The  greatest  Garter  News  in  Years!  A  new  kind 
of  FLAT  Button  Garter  Grip  that  does  away  with 
Garter  Lump.  Attaches  to  stockings  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  way.  No  metal  gadget  to  twist  or  turn. 

Distributed  exclusively  by 

GEORGE  C.  MOORE  COMPANY,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

and 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,  551  Tremdnt  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Chapter  Four 


Fastenings  on  Corsets 


IT’S  a  far  cry  from  the  Nineties 
when  yards  of  lacings  were  used 
on  corsets — twenty  yards  in  all — 
to  the  fastenings  of  today.  In  the 
days  when  lacings  were  popular, 
dressing  was  a  long-drawn-out  af¬ 
fair  and  required  help,  for  it  was 
practically  impossible  for  a  woman 
to  get  into  her  corset  herself. 
Women  tied  the  ends  of  their  cor¬ 
set  strings  to  door  knobs  and  then 
walked  away,  in  order  that  the 
strings  would  pull  tight  and  make 
their  waists  as  small  as  possible. 

Lacings 

Lacings  have  always  been  known 
in  corset  history.  Lacing  was  in¬ 
troduced  away  back  in  the  14th 
Century  by  Isabelle  of  Bavaria. 
Her  corset  was  the  first  fitted  gar- 


C—  ^ 


Types  of  hooks  and  eyes  in  use  today.  The 
flat,  concealed  application  and  the  close  spac¬ 
ing  are  indications  of  the  new  trend. 


ment  and  was  laced  front  and  back. 
Lacings  are  found  in  various  types 
of  corsets  throughout  the  history  of 
sorsets,  and  are  found  today  in  the 
corsets  in  your  own  store. 

Front  Clasp 

The  first  steel  clasps  at  corset 
fronts  came  in  1842.  They  were 
not  the  small  clasps  we  see  now — 
but  heavy,  bulky  ones,  some  even 
locked.  The  front  clasp  corset  with 
back  lacing  was  the  volume  corset 
until  about  1914  when  full-length 
elastic  panels  were  inserted  and  lac¬ 
ings  were  omitted  or  shortened  on 
many  corsets. 

Hooks  and  Eyes 

Hooks  and  eyes  then  came  into 
use  and  gradually  became  an  ac¬ 
cepted  fashion.  They  were  made  in 
a  variety  of  sizes,  types  and  spac¬ 
ing.  Those  in  general  use  today  are 
flat — much  flatter  than  the  early 
hooks  and  eyes — and  are  closer  in 
spacing.  There  are  several  meth¬ 
ods  of  application.  Snap  fasteners 


The  new  improved 
slide  fastener  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for 
corset  use,  is  the 
most  modem  meth¬ 
od  of  fastening  the 
corset. 


are  also  used  for  fastenings  to  a 
limited  extent. 

The  Slide  Fastener 

You  have  found  recently  in  your 
stock  a  new  type  of  corset  fasten¬ 
ing — the  slide  fastener.  This  has 
been  designed  especially  for  the  cor¬ 
set  and  with  corset  problems  in 
mind.  Many  of  its  earlier  disad¬ 
vantages  have  been  overcome.  It  is 
necessary  to  explain  its  use  and  its 
operation  to  your  customer  and  to 
be  certain  that  she  understands  its 
operation  before  she  leaves  the  fit¬ 
ting  room. 
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PART  THREE 


RETAILING  of  CORSETS 

Chapter  One 

The  Saleswoman  Owes  a  Debt  of  Loyalty  to 
Her  Buyer  and  to  the  Owner  of  Her  Store 


buyer  is  the  captain,  and 
X  you,  the  saleswomen,  are  the 
crew  of  Good  Ship  Retailing. 

As  a  ship  can  not  sail  the  seas 
smoothly  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  officers  and  the  crew,  so  a  cor¬ 
set  department  needs  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  its  staff  and  their  loyalty 
to  insure  a  smooth  and  successful 
sailing. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  most 
corset  departments  that  their  staff 
changes  occur  less  often,  than  in  al¬ 
most  any  other  department  in  a 
store.  This  is  true  because  the  cor¬ 
set  department  is  a  highly  special¬ 
ized  department,  and  saleswomen 
are  chosen  more  carefully  and  given 
more  specialized  training  than  in 
almost  any  other  department  of  the 
store.  Therefore  it  follows  that 
more  is  expected  of  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  than  of  other  departments. 
We  know  that  it  is  in  most  stores 
the  best  paying  department :  this  is 
always  true  of  a  well-run  corset  de¬ 
partment. 

Your  Buyer 

Your  buyer  is  the  person  who 
must  spend  endless  hours  studying 
her  corset  market  and  selecting  her 
stock,  keeping  records  of  sales, 
superintending  fittings ;  and,  in  the 
larger  stores,  planning  promotions, 
contacting  the  advertising  and  the 
display  departments.  She  is  respon¬ 
sible  to  her  merchandise  manager  or 
general  manager  for  her  figures,  for 
the  conduct  of  her  salesforce,  and 


the  general  welfare  of  her  depart¬ 
ment. 

Buying  corsets  and  selling  cor¬ 
sets,  keeping  stock  and  most  of  all, 
moving  the  stock,  requires  intelli¬ 
gence.  a  mind  above  the  average, 
devotion  to  an  ideal,  perseverance, 
and  tireless  energy.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons,  the  buyer  of  your  department 
has  been  selected  to  captain  your 
ship. 

You  as  saleswomen  in  the  corset 
department  owe  her  loyalty  and  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  Owner  of  Your  Store 

You  owe  a  debt  of  loyalty  and 
service  to  the  owner  of  your  store 
as  well  as  to  your  buyer.  You,  the 
saleswoman,  represent  the  store  to 
the  customer.  The  owner  of  your 
store  can  not  superintend  personally 
each  sale  which  is  consummated,  so 
he  has  delegated  to  you  this  respon¬ 
sibility.  When  you  are  lacking  in 
courtesy,  in  patience  to  a  customer, 
you  are  failing  in  your  duty  to  your 
store. 

When  you  give  the  best  that  is  in 
you,  courtesy,  patience,  energy  and 
time  to  your  customer,  then  you  are 
doing  your  duty  to  your  buyer  and 
to  your  store  owner. 

The  Salesforce 

What  are  the  qualifications  that 
are  required  to  make  an  ideal  cor¬ 
set  saleswoman  ? 

First,  you  should  be  interested  in 


corsets,  in  corset  problems  as  they 
relate  to  the  customer  and  as  they 
relate  to  store  keeping.  Corsets  and 
corset  problems  are  intensely  inter¬ 
esting,  and  the  longer  you  study 
them,  the  more  you  know  of  them, 
the  more  interesting  they  become. 
Then  you  become  a  specialist  in  your 
profession  and  as  a  specialist,  more 
valuable  to  your  store.  Does  it  not 
seem  strange  that  many  women  who 
are  style  conscious  in  clothing,  who 
come  to  your  store  knowing  exact¬ 
ly  what  type  of  dress  and  hat  and 
shoes  to  select,  are  completely  baffled 
when  it  comes  to  selecting  their  cor¬ 
set?  Your  job,  then,  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  one.  You  must  educate  your 
customer  to  know  her  type  in  cor¬ 
sets  as  well  as  in  cosmetics  and 
clothes. 

Second — You  must  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  saleswoman,  much  better  than 
the  saleswomen  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  in  your  store,  for  corsets  are 
not  easy  to  sell.  A  pretty  bag  or  a 
hat  will  attract  a  customer’s  eye 
and  it  sells  itself — a  corset  never 
sells  itself  in  the  hand — unless  it 
is  a  reorder. 

Third — You  must  have  a  person¬ 
ality  that  wins  friends  easily.  No 
department  in  a  store  is  so  depend¬ 
ent  on  its  following  as  the  corset 
department.  You  will  sell  largely 
on  your  personality,  on  the  fact  that 
you  can  impress  upon  your  cus¬ 
tomer  your  ability  to  select  and  fit 
the  corset.  She  must  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  you. 
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To  BE  comfortably  and 
smartly  dressed,  even 
youthful  figures  and  those 
not  so  slender  must  now 
wear  the  correct  foundations. 
Vogue  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  with  two  enlightening 
sentences — "The  corsetless 
era  is  over  .  .  .  even  for  the 
very  young.”  "Light  weight 
knitted  foundations  are  news 
to  the  slender.” 


Every  Carter  garment  is  de¬ 
signed  expressly  for  this  prof¬ 
itable  youth-figure  market. 
Made  of  knitted  "Lastex,” 
these  garments  work  mira¬ 
cles  with  youthful  figures 
yet  leave  them  gloriously 
smooth  and  free.  There  are 
girdles  and  completes,  pan¬ 
tie  girdles  too,  in  so  many 
styles  and  fabrics  that  it’s 
easy  to  help  customers 
choose  just  what  they  want. 


xHREE  DEGREES  of  penuauoa  are  skilfaUy  tbie  fall  and  know  wtiM  eleek  coaaforl  naeaiu. Tbere 

koittcd.  wHhoot  a  eeain,  iato  the  same  "Laalex’*  are  iprdiea  and  comidetea,  paatie^cirdle*,  loo,  ia  ao 

garment.  That's  why  the  three  differeat  parts  of  yov  many  styles  and  fabrics  that  lo  choose  yours  is  easy, 

fifure  reocsve  ji»t  the  amount  of  authority  each  pact  Carter's  completes  are  priced  fn>m  I3..50  lo  S8.SCIi,fpr- 


grntier  coaerof  at  the  waistline,  and  ligktfat  ali 


y  on-Boed-it  techaiquc  works  miracles  with  your 


sales  are  Carter’s  "Vacuum  lining,”  "Perfection 
back” — special  fabrics — smart  new  designs.  To 
make  selling  easier,  the  sales  points  of  each  gar¬ 
ment  are  summed  up  in  a  brief  "Designer's 
Letter” — gratis  to  all  buyers  and  sales -clerks. 


Each  Carter  garment  fills  a  figure  need — each 
has  outstanding  selling  points.  Tri-Flex  (F61), 
for  example,  has  three  degrees  of  figure  control 
all  in  one  seamless  foundation — an  exclusive 
Carter  feature.  Other  important  aids  to  larger 
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THE  RETAILING  OF  CORSETS 


Chapter  Two 


Sell  a  Corset  If  ardrobe  to  Every  IFoman 


DO  you  ever  make  an  effort  to 
sell  two  corsets  to  a  customer 
instead  of  one?  Try  doing  it 
because  women  are  definitely  ward¬ 
robe  conscious  today.  They  don’t 
think  as  much  in  terms  of  “a”  dress 
as  a  dress  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
dress  for  that  purpose — of  course, 
as  far  as  their  income  will  permit. 
Hosiery  manufacturers  have  made 
women  hosiery  wardrobe  conscious 
and  most  women  now  buy  at  least 
two  ])airs  of  stcKkings  at  a  time. 
The  reason,  of  course,  is  obviou.s — 
or  reasons,  really,  for  there  are  two : 
cleanliness  and  economy. 

When  you  are  selling  corsets  for 
instance — “This  corset  washes  so 
easily.  You  can  wash  it  just  about 
as  easily  as  you  can  your  handker¬ 
chiefs  .  .  .  and  why  not  buy  another 
corset  St)  that  you’ll  have  a  garment 
of  the  same  fit  which  you  can  wear 
when  this  corset  is  on  the  washline?’’ 
It  is  logical  and  you’ll  he  surprised 


at  the  number  of  women  who  will 
respond.  At  any  rate,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  will  sink  in  even  if  the  custom¬ 
er  doesn’t  buy  two  corsets  this  first 
time. 

When  you  realize  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  women  today  wear  their  cor¬ 
sets  next  to  their  skin  so  that  they 
must  be  laundered  frequently,  two 
corsets  are  really  a  necessity.  No 
woman  would  think  of  having  only 
one  pair  of  stockings  or  one  set  of 
underwear. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  a  woman  to 
return  her  corset  to  the  department 
for  repair,  she  often  is  without  a 
corset  to  wear  while  the  first  cor¬ 
set  is  being  repaired.  You  can  say 
“It  is  economical  to  have  two  cor¬ 
sets  which  you  buy  at  one  time,  for 
corsets  wear  better  if  they  are  worn 
on  alternate  days  instead  of  using 
the  same  corset  every  day.”  When 
you  have  fitted  the  woman  and  she 
is  satisfied  with  her  corset,  this  is 


the  time  to  try  to  sell  her  a  second 
garment. 

Types  of  Corsets  for  Different 
Purposes 

Here  is  another  way  you  may 
handle  the  corset  wardrobe  idea. 
Before  you  sold  the  corset  to  the 
customer,  of  course,  you  asked  for 
what  purpose  she  wished  to  use  it — 
for  general  wear,  for  sports  or 
evening.  Explain  that  when  a  cor¬ 
set  is  designed,  its  use  is  carefully 
considered.  Tell  her  the  purpose 
classifications  under  which  the  var¬ 
ious  corsets  come: 

1.  For  general  wear.  More  control 
is  necessary  than  for  evening  or 
sports  wear.  This  should  he  a 
well-designed  corset  for  general 
daytime  wear,  intended  to  give 
good  hard  service.  Therefore, 
for  reasons  of  cleanliness  and 
economy,  it  is  wise  to  buy  two. 

2.  For  sports  zvear.  Light  weight 
corset  or  all-elastic  type.  “A 
very  good  garment  for  sports 
wear.  If  you  add  one  of  these  to 
your  wardrobe,  you  can  give 
your  other  corset  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  be  aired  or  cleaned.” 

3.  For  ez'ening  zecar.  An  all-in- 
one  is  usually  suggested,  low  at 
the  waistline  in  back,  or  a  girdle 
or  girdle-pantie  with  a  low  back 
brassiere.  Explain  to  your  cus¬ 
tomer,  if  she  is  buying  a  corset 
for  general  wear,  that  using  it 
constantly  will  put  undue  strain 
on  it.  Women  frequentlv  pay 
more  money  for  evening  gar¬ 
ments  and  should  take  especially 
good  care  of  them. 

There  are  limitless  opportunities 
for  you  to  increase  your  sales  record 
and  the  business  of  your  store  by 
helping  to  make  women  corset  ward¬ 
robe  conscious — by  using  every  ef¬ 
fort.  tactfully,  of  course,  to  interest 
every  customer  in  buying  at  least 
two  garments  at  a  time. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  STORES  ARE  FEATURING  "SWANSDOWN" 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  New  York  City  STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  GIMBEL  BROS.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ARNOLD  CONSTABLE.  New  York  City  GROVER-CRONIN.  Waltham,  Mass.  COHEN  BROS.,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

OPPENHEIM  COLLINS,  New  York  City  BARNARD  SUMNER  &  PUTNAM,  Worcester,  Mass.  LEVY  BROS..  Houston.  Texas 

ABRAHAM  &  STRAUS,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  A.  I.  NAMM,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  L.  S.  DONALDSON.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SIBLEY.  LINDSAY  &  CURR.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  REID  &  HUGHES,  Norwich.  Conn.  GILMORE  BROS.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

KAUFMANN’S,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  THE  HECHT  CO..  Washington,  D.  C.  A.  POLSKY.  Akron.  Ohio 

MANDEL  BROS.,  Chicago,  Ill.  WM.  FILENE’S,  Boston.  Mass.  JOHN  SHILLITO,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

E.  W.  EDWARDS,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  ' 

LEWEL  MFG  CO*/  Inc.,  149  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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chapter  Three 


PART  THREE 

RETAILING  OF  CORSETS 


Stock  Control* 


Many  corset  departments  start 
with  a  simple  classification 
and  price  line  record.  Both 
stub  or  salescheck  and  tickler  re¬ 
cords  are  used  by  stores  for  the 
control  of  the  corset  department.  A 
number  of  stores  show  sizes  in  cor¬ 
sets  while  many  rely  on  “size-up” 
sheets  when  reordering.  There  is 
possibly  more  uniformity  and  need 
for  exactness  in  corset  sizes.  Also, 
corset  styles  frequently  have  a 
longer  life.  Often  corsets  are  kept 
by  style  and  size  and  brassieres  only 
by  price  or  style.  In  stock  arrange¬ 
ment,  corset  styles  are  frequently 
sized  within  a  style  in  a  section  de¬ 
voted  to  one  brand.  There  are  usu¬ 
ally  more  “counter”  sales  and  less 
“bargain  table”  merchandise  than  in 
underwear. 

If  a  stub  or  salescheek  system  is 
used,  the  difference  between  for¬ 
ward  and  reserve  stock  is  often  dis¬ 
regarded  on  the  cards.  Withdraw¬ 
als  may  be  made  by  requisition  from 
the  reserve  stock  without  affecting 
the  system.  If  a  tickler  system  is 
used,  the  “on  hand”  space  may  be 
divided  by  a  diagonal  line,  the  for¬ 
ward  stock  being  shown  above  the 
line  and  the  reserve  stock  under¬ 
neath. 

A  special  sale  of  corsets  or  bras¬ 

“Reprinted  from  Merchandise  Control 
Manual,  Merchandising  Diidsion,  N.R.D.G.A. 


sieres  presents  a  problem  when  sales 
are  made  from  main  floor  aisle 
tables.  Probably  the  best  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  sales  of  these  garments 
is  to  make  a  spread  record  covering 
the  garments  sent  to  the  aisle  tables 
and  recount  the  garments  that  are 
returned — the  difference  between 
the  two  would  be  the  garments  sold, 
including  those  lost  by  theft.  This 
method,  unless  table  girls  are  very 
careful  to  remove  stubs,  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  an  accurate  stock 
record. 

System  No.  1 — Tickler  Method 

A  simple  form  of  stock  control 
and  one  that  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  smaller  depart¬ 
ment  is  described  as  follows :  First, 
a  separate  card  or  sheet  is  made  for 
each  style  number.  Across  the  top 
of  the  card  the  manufacturer,  style, 
cost  and  retail  price  is  written  as 
indicated  in  Form  A.  Space  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  markdowns  and  price 
changes. 

To  start  the  system,  an  inventory 
should  be  taken  of  the  stock  on 
hand  and  the  number  of  items  in 
each  style  listed  by  sizes  on  the 
cards.  Inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of 
a  stock  record  system  is  to  main¬ 
tain  a  balanced  or  model  stock  the 
next  step  in  setting  up  the  system 


is  to  enter  under  each  size,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  garments  which  should  be 
on  hand  at  all  times.  This  number 
at  first  may  be  only  a  guess,  but 
within  a  few  weeks  it  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  The  card  will  show  how 
many  are  on  hand  and  by  checking 
the  back  orders,  it  will  be  possible 
to  determine  the  number  to  order 
for  each  size. 

Inventory  by  sizes  may  be  taken 
every  week,  every  two  weeks  or  once 
a  month  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  department.  When  the  number  of 
items  on  hand  in  each  size  has  been 
entered  the  buyer  can  readily  de¬ 
termine  the  number  to  order  and 
can  make  out  his  order  directly 
from  the  stock  record.  The  buyer 
should  enter  the  number  ordered 
under  each  size  in  a  different  color¬ 
ed  ink  or  simply  draw  a  circle 
around  it  as  indicated  on  the  form. 
At  the  left  of  the  form  there  is 
space  for  entering  the  receipts  by 
weeks  and  the  daily  sales.  Sales 
are  not  entered  by  sizes  as  this  in¬ 
formation,  if  desired,  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  simply  adding  the  number  of 
orders  which  have  been  placed,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  stock  on 
hand.  At  each  inventory  the  buyer 
can  see  exactly  how  fast  any  size 
is  moving. 

A  daily  record  of  sales  needs  to 
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THERE  IS  A 


^  *«OVER-TURE’ 
'  EVENING 


‘TUCKED”  EXTRA  L0N6 
DOUBLESUPPORT 


•••“INTER-LUDr 


’•‘“INTERLUDE” 

DOUBLESUPPORT 


•“HOLD  TITE”  ^ 
EXTRA-LONG 
DOUBLE-SUPPORT 


lASQUERADE” 


’“HOLD-TITr 


The  Maiden  Form  line  provides  a  sixiicdole 
brcnsiere  for  every  figure  requiremenl  and 
for  every  costume  need.  Each  season,  our 
deigning  staff— always  alert  to  fashion 
trends — creates  new  styl^  to  bring  the 
selection  completely  up-to-date.  It  is  diis 
variety,  combined  with  quality  and  value, 
which  mokes  Maiden  Form  brassieres  the 
first  choice  of  America's  keenest  founda¬ 
tion  buyers/ 


•“HALF-WAY’ 


‘SEMI-ACCENTUATE’ 
(No.  543) 


“NURSING" 

BANDEAU 


MAIDEN  FORM  BRASSIERE  CO..  INC..  200  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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Form  B — Requisition  for  Price  Tags. 
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Form  C — Individual  Style  Card. 


be  made  only  for  the  total  sales  for 
each  style  and  not  by  sizes.  The 
form  provides  a  column  for  the  re¬ 
cording  of  receipts  in  total  and  not 
by  sizes  as  the  periodic  inventory 
will  indicate  whether  or  not  the 
stocks  are  being  kept  balanced. 

System  No.  2 — Individual 
Style  Cards 

This  system  has  two  forms,  the 
receiving  record,  which  in  this  case 
is  the  requisition  for  printed  price 
tickets  (Form  B)  and  the  individu¬ 
al  card  for  each  style  (Form  C). 
Summary  reports  are  made  from 
this  individual  style  card. 

When  merchandise  is  received, 
the  requisition  for  printed  price 
tickets  (Form  B),  is  made  out  in 
duplicate,  the  original  l)eing  sent  to 
the  control  clerk  to  make  out  Form 
C  and  the  duplicate  being  used  in 
the  receiving  room. 

The  backbone  of  the  system  is 
the  individual  style  card,  which 
gives  a  record  of  each  style  num¬ 
ber  by  size,  one  card  being  used  for 
each  style  number.  The  inside  of 
the  card  gives  the  sizes  in  stock  and 
the  date  they  were  received.  The 
tallies  are  crossed  off  when  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  sold,  and  entered  again  in 
red  ink  if  returned  by  the  customer. 
A  circle  around  a  tally  indicates  a 
return  to  the  factory.  In  the  illus¬ 
tration,  Form  C,  only  the  front  of 
the  card  is  shown.  The  inside  is  ar¬ 
ranged  similarly  to  the  size  portion 
of  Form  A. 

On  the  front  of  the  card  the 
sales,  customers’  returns,  purchases 
and  stock  balance  are  kept  by  10- 
day  periods.  A  description  of  the 
article,  its  cost,  retail  and  change  of 
price  are  recorded. 

The  visible  margin  indicates  the 
manufacturer  hy  number,  the  style 
numher,  the  retail  price.  The  sizes 
19  to  54  appear  on  the  margin.  The 
card  may  be  used  either  with  or 
w’ithout  patented  signals  or  markers. 
A  red  signal  may  be  placed  over  a 
size  which  should  be  ordered ;  a 
green  signal  over  one  that  is  over¬ 
stocked.  At  the  extreme  left  “age” 
may  he  indicated  by  a  yellow  signal, 
meaning  no  movement  in  a  month ; 
by  a  purple  signal,  meaning  no 
movement  in  two  months ;  or  a  black 
signal,  indicating  no  movement  in 
three  months. 

On  an  order  signal  showing  date, 
order  numher,  quantity  and  sizes 
ordered  may  be  placed  inside  the 
card  under  the  circular  hole  “On 
Ord”  to  show  a  black  dot  beneath 
the  hole  if  an  order  is  placed.  A 
price  change  signal  may  be  used  to 
show  markdowns  or  other  change 


in  retail  price  and  would  be  placed 
inside  the  card  to  show  through  the 
window  on  the  right. 

In  one  store  where  reorders  are 
written  directly  from  the  cards,  the 
cards  are  filed  in  the  index  cabinet, 
first  by  manufacturer,  then  by  the 
prices  carried  by  that  manufacturer, 
and  then  by  style  number.  Another 
store  files  by  classification,  then  by 
price,  and  then  by  manufacturer,  as 
it  prefers  quick  cross  comparisons 
between  like  styles.  This  requires 
that  the  stubs  and  cards  both  be 
coded. 

The  sales  are  recorded  from  the 
stub  of  the  price  tag.  The  tag  and 
stub  indicate  manufacturer’s  num¬ 
ber,  style,  size,  date  received  and 
retail  price.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  record  clerk  receives  an  accur¬ 
ate  record  of  all  receipts  and  all 
customers’  returns  by  styles  and 
sizes.  Returns  are  usually  recorded 
from  the  top  half  of  the  stub  after 
the  new  price  ticket  has  been  made 
out. 

Classifications 

The  following  classifications  are 
typical  of  those  used  by  stores : 


No.  1 

1 .  One-piece 

2.  Girdles,  step-in 

3.  Garter  belts 

4.  Brassieres 

5.  Bandeaux 

No.  2 

1.  Combinations 

2.  Girdles,  clasp  in  front  and  side 

3.  Girdles,  step-in 

4.  Brassieres,  short 

5.  Brassieres,  long 

6.  Corsets 

7.  Miscellaneous,  laces,  sanitary 
merchandise  and  garters 

No.  3 

1.  Brassieres 

2.  Bandeaux 

3.  One-piece  with  belt 

4.  One-piece  without  belt 

5.  Girdles 

6.  Lace  back  corsets 

7.  I^ce  front  corsets 

8.  Surgical  belts 

9.  Maternity  belts 

10.  Ferris  waists 

11.  Diaphragm  belts 

12.  lacings 

13.  Garters 
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STYLED  BY  HICKORY 


DOUBLE  KNITTED  FOR  DOUBLE  SUPPORT 


'  (Princess  Gkic^ 

FOUNDATIONS 
AND  GIRDLES 

• 

Smooth  as  Skin 
rrC  ;; 

PANTIES  •  GIRDLES 
FOUNDATIONS 


"Princess  Gk  tc’^Two-way  stretch 
Foundation  has  uplift  lace  bras¬ 
siere— $4;  Girdle  retails  at  $2.50 

"Suave"—  Fashioned  two-way 
stretch  Lastex  seamless  Pantie— 
garterless,  crotch  style  $5,  Foun¬ 
dation  with  lace  uplift  brassiere 
$6.50,  Girdle  $5. 


Leading  Corset  Departments  are  profitably  featuring  "Princess  Chic's" 
double  knitted  figure  control  panel  — its  patented  "Layflat"  fasteners 
which  eliminate  garter  bulge— its  outstanding  value  at  $4  for  the 
Foundation;  $2.50  for  the  Girdle. 

"Suave"  Panties,  Girdles  and  Foundations  achieve  that  "smooth  as  skin" 
waist  and  hipline,  comfortably  and  surely.  They're  incomparable  values 
at  $5  for  the  Panties,  $4  for  the  Girdles  with  the  patented  "Layfiat" fast¬ 
eners  and  $6.50  for  the  Foundations,  also  with  "Layfiat"  fasteners. 

A.  STEIN  t  COMPANY  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK 


HOW 

to  get 
profits  out  I 
of  corsets 


Concentrate  on  The  Compre¬ 
hensive  line  thot  hot  o  gar¬ 
ment  tor  every  figure  type 

that’s  Bien  Jolie 


Recommend  the  foundation 
that  is  knovrn  for  finest  qual¬ 
ity  in  every  price  range 


that’s 


Bien  Jolie 


Remember  the  line  that  re¬ 
quires  a  minimum  inventory 
to  care  for  every  corset  need  j 

that’s  Bien  Jolie  I 


Follow  the  line  that  is  known 
in  America's  greatest  Corset 
Departments  by  its  distinctive 
styling  "in  the  BIEN  JOIIE 
AAanner". 


BlEllJOLIi 

FOUNDATIONS 


BENJAMIN  ft  JOHNBS,  Inc.  V 
Newark,  N.  J.  \ 
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PART  THREE 

THE  RETAILING  OF  CORSETS 


Chapter  Four 

Fisure  Types:  Hoiv  to  Recosnize  Them 


1AM  certain  you  have  played  the 
game  of  figure  typing.  If  you 
haven’t,  this  is  how  to  play  it : 
all  women’s  figures  fall  into  three 
general  types  of  three  general  sices. 
In  addition,  every  figure  has  its  ir¬ 
regularities. 

Now  these  rules  for  playing: 

1.  Size  up  the  individual  for  height ; 
she  may  be  short,  tall  or  medi¬ 
um.  You  are  not  concerned  with 
her  all-over  height,  but  only  with 
her  torso,  because  it  is  her  torso 
that  is  to  be  corseted. 

The  torso  is  bounded  at  the 
north  by  a  neck  and  at  the  south 
by  a  pair  of  legs.  A  short  torso 
may  be  placed  upon  a  pair  of 
very  long  legs,  making  a  tall 
lady :  or  vice  versa,  a  long  torso 
may  be  set  upon  a  short  pair  of 
legs,  making  a  short  lady.  So 
consider  the  torso  only  in  judg¬ 
ing  the  height. 

2.  Now  visualize  the  torso  as  a  geo¬ 
metric  unit,  A  an  oblong,  B  a 
triangle,  base  up,  or  C  a  triangle, 
base  down,  as  shown  in  the 
sketches.  A,  B,  and  C. 

A.  The  oblong  type  (See  Figure 
A.)  Her  proportions  will  fall 
generally  into  an  oblong  with 
her  hips  forming  the  lower  base 
and  the  bust  forming  the  top  of 
the  oblong.  The  hips  are  a  few 
inches  larger  than  the  bust,  and 
the  waistline  proportionately 
smaller. 


A.  The  average  or  oblong  figure  type. 


B.  The  top-heavy  figure  type. 


B.  The  triangle  base  up  figure, 
or  the  top-heavy  figure  with  full 
development  in  the  bust  and 
through  the  diaphragm,  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  triangle. 
The  hips  fall  away  from  the 
waistline  down.  (See  Figure 

B. ) 

C.  The  triangle  base  down 
figure  or  the  hip-heavy  figure 
with  a  small  bust  measurement 
and  a  large  hip  development. 
The  hipline  forms  the  base  of 
the  triangle  with  the  bust  at  the 
apex  C. — (See  Figure  C.) 

To  sum  up  briefly  there  are  nine 
classifications  of  these  three  figure 
types. 

1.  Oblong,  average  height. 

2.  Oblong,  tall. 

3.  Oblong,  short. 

4.  Top  heavy,  average. 

5.  Top  heavy,  tall. 

6.  Top  heavy,  short. 

7.  Hip  heavy,  average. 

8.  Hip  heavy,  tall. 

9.  Hip  heavy,  short. 

To  these  types  may  be  added; 

D.  A  fourth  type,  the  junior  type 
of  whatever  age.  This  may  be 
a  young  girl  or  an  older 
woman  of  slight  figure,  tall, 
short,  or  average  height. 

E.  A  fifth  type,  the  woman  who 
needs  surgical  or  maternity 
corsets. 


In  addition  to  these  nine  classi¬ 
fications,  there  are  the  indizndual  ir¬ 
regularities.  Figures  vary  in  length 
from  the  bust  to  the  waist,  from 
the  waist  to  the  hipline.  Women 
have  bulges  in  unexpected  places, 
such  as  on  the  shoulders,  on  the 
“tummy”,  on  the  thighs :  or  the  fig¬ 
ure  may  curve  in  a  bit  too  much  in 
the  back,  at  the  waistline ;  or  it  may 
curve  out  a  bit  too  much  in  the  rear. 
The  bust  may  be  out  of  proportion 
or  not  sufficiently  firm.  These  and 
many  other  peculiarities  are  what 
we  term  “figure  irregularities” 
which  must  be  taken  care  of  in 
the  fitting  of  a  corset.  Manufac¬ 
turers  design  corsets  with  these 
variations  in  mind  so  that  every  cor¬ 
set  department  should  have  stock  to 
fit  each  of  the  nine  classifications, 
with  and  without  variations  in  fig¬ 
ure  types. 

You  will  have  to  know  your  stock 
thoroughly  l)efore  you  begin  to  play 
this  game  so  that  you  can  find  the 
right  corset  for  the  right  lady  with¬ 
out  delay.  Nothing  irritates  a  cus¬ 
tomer  so  much  as  to  sit  unclothed 
and  helpless  in  the  fitting  room  while 
the  saleswoman  is  searching  through 
the  stock  for  her  type  corset. 

Granting  you  know  your  stock 
thoroughly,  the  next  step  is  to  know 
your  figure  types  so  that  you  can 
type  your  customer  instantly. 

How  do  you  like  this  game  of 
figure  typing? 


C.  The  hip-heavy  figure  type. 
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for  BALANCE 
COMPLETENESS 
INTEREST  and 
TURNOVER . . . 


Three  distinct  groups  comprise 
the  American  Lady  line  for  win¬ 
ter,  1935-36.  Whatever  your  cus¬ 
tomer  requirements,  whatever  their 
price  preferences  ....  you  can  make 
up  your  entire  stock  from  this  one 
complete  line. 

Artist  Model 

the  extraordinary  one-piece  foun¬ 
dation  with  the  detachable  bras¬ 
siere.  Advertised  in  VOGUE,  in 
full  colors.  Retailing  at  $6.50  to 
$25. 

• 

American  Lady 

a  group  of  girdles  and  Com- 
posettes  covering  the  figure-types 
of  ever>’  class,  even  including  in- 
nerbelt  garments  for  heavy  figures. 
Retailing  at  $2  to  $10. 


Miss  Today 

girdles  and  all-in-ones  utilizing 
two-way  Lastex  to  give  slender 
figures  the  proper  and  fashion¬ 
able  figure  restraint,  without  bulk 
or  bulge.  Retailing  at  $2  to  $10. 


Petal-Skin 


SUPERB  FIT 


A  request  from  you  will  bring  our 
representative  to  your  store  with 
American  Lady  .  .  .  the  complete, 
balanced  line. 


295  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


ORIGINAL  STYLING 


NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

Gyuct  Co. 

fuMtf  mtd  Gtmmi  OBkm  Lot  Anfht  OAm  StorA  ff9om 


AMERICAN 

LADY 

CORSET  COMPANY,  INC. 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices: 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

NEW  YORK:  148  Madison  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  1069  Merchandise' Mart 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  516  Mission, Street 
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Chapter  Five 


PART  THREE 

THE  RETAILING  OF  CORSETS 


with  more  support  and  a  bras¬ 
siere  or  an  all-in-one.  Explain 
why  you  have  chosen  the  types 
for  her  but  do  be  careful  not  to 
select  corsets  that  are  heavier 
than  she  needs. 

2.  Encourage  her  to  have  her  cor¬ 
set  fitted.  Explain  how  neces¬ 
sary  this  is  because  of  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  hipline  as  compared  with 
waistline,  etc.,  and  advise  her 
nez’cr  to  buy  a  corset  zoithout 
having  it  fitted.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  even  the  most  inex¬ 
pensive  girdle  and  brassiere 
should  be  fitted  and  you  will 
w’ant  to  make  this  clear  to  her. 
Show  her  how  to  put  the  gar¬ 
ment  on  properly,  how  to  adjust 
her  hose  supporters,  and  how  to 
take  off  the  corset.  It’s  surpris¬ 
ing  how  many  customers  do  not 
know  how  to  do  this.  If  you 
cover  the  subject  when  a  junior 
buys  her  first  corset,  she  will 
start  in  the  right  direction  by 
learning  the  important  steps  in 
being  properly  corseted. 

3.  Posture  is  emphasized  both  in 
school  and  in  the  home  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  one  can  give  bet¬ 
ter  demonstrations  of  poor  pos¬ 
ture  than  the  corset  saleswoman. 
Show  the  junior,  for  example, 
how  she  will  stand  with  her 
“tummy  in  and  chest  out”  in  her 
first  corset.  Show  her  how  bad¬ 
ly  she  will  appear  if  she  stands 
incorrectly.  And  then  explain 
how  the  corset  you  have  selected 
will  help  to  give  her  the  proper 
posture. 

4.  You  know  the  value  of  buying 
two  garments  at  a  time  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  cleanliness  and  economv. 
Therefore  encourage  her  to  buy 
two.  For  cleanliness — corsets 
should  be  washed  frequently  so 
that  in  buying  two.  a  woman  may 
wear  one  while  the  other  is  be¬ 
ing  laundered.  She  should  not 
wear  an  old.  discarded  garment 
while  the  other  is  being  washed. 
For  economy —  two  corsets 
bought  at  the  same  time  and 
worn  alternately  will  last  longer 
than  two  bought  at  intervening 
periods. 


Her  First  Corset:  Introducing  the  Junior 
Girl  to  the  Corset  Department 


There  is  no  customer  who  is 
more  worthy  of  your  attention 
or  more  important  to  your 
store  than  the  junior.  She  has 
changed  suddenly  from  an  utter  dis¬ 
regard  of  corsets  to  an  active  inter¬ 
est  in  them,  but  it  is  a  vague  inter¬ 
est  which  needs  to  be  assisted  and 
deveUqied  by  you.  She  will  need 
much  help  and  she  will  rely  upon 
you  to  furnish  her  with  this  help. 
Encourage  her,  therefore,  in  the 
selection  of  the  proper  type  of  cor¬ 
set  to  suit  her  so  that  she  may  re¬ 
tain  her  girlish  figure.  Stress  this 
fact  to  her:  if  she  is  properly  cor¬ 
seted,  it  will  help  her  to  retain  this 
priceless  girlish  figure.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  is  careless  of  her 
corset,  she  will  quickly  lose  her  fig¬ 
ure.  She  has  reached  an  important 
phase  in  her  life  and  upon  it  de- 
l)ends  the  future  of  her  figure. 

At  Vi  hat  Age  Should  a  Girl  Begin 
to  Vi^ear  a  Corset? 

This  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
early  or  late  development  of  a  girl, 
hut  doctors,  fashionists  and  mothers 
all  agree  that  the  girl  of  what  ever 
age  who  has  a  prominent  “tummy”, 
makes  a  better  appearance  and  ac¬ 
quires  proper  |X)sture  and  greater 


poise  if  she  is  wearing  a  light  weight 
girdle.  Again  the  age  at  which  she 
should  wear  her  first  brassiere  will 
vary  with  the  individual,  but  as  soon 
as  the  breast  shows  development  and 
the  muscles  need  support,  she  should 
be  properly  fitted  to  a  light  weight 
bandeau,  one  that  will  not  bind  or 
constrict  her  bust,  but  will  provide 
support  for  the  tender  muscles. 

How  to  Sell  Your  Customer  Her 
First  Corset 

1.  Your  job,  in  this  instance,  is  an 
educational  one.  A'ou  will  need 
to  chat  a  bit  with  the  junior  and 
explain  the  importance  of  her 
getting  just  the  right  type  for 
her  figure  in  order  that  she  may 
retain  her  good  figure  lines  and 
correct  the  lines  that  are  had. 
d'he  first  corset  will  “set”  her 
ideas.  See  that  she  is  given  the 
]Troper  introduction  to  the  gar¬ 
ment  .  Talk  about  the  figure 
types  and  show  her  the  models 
you  would  suggest  that  she  wear. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
she  will  require  a  simple  pull- 
on  girdle  or  pantie  girdle,  boned 
or  boneless,  soft  against  her  skin 
and  comfortable.  If  she  is  well 
developed,  show  her  a  girdle 
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SUPPORTS 


...  are  designed  to  conform  to  specific  anatom¬ 
ical  and  physiological  requirements — prenatal 
(maternity),  postnatal,  postoperative,  viscerop¬ 
tosis,  hernia,  orthopedic  (sacro-iliac,  etc.)  and 
others. 


...  are  characterized  by  the  exclusive  Camp 
Patented  Adjustment  with  its  continuous  lacing 
principle  to  regulate  individual  adaption. 


POSTOPERATIVE  and  GENERAL 
Model  B-81 

With  side  lacing  adjustment. 
Close  groin  fit. 


PRENATAL  (Maternity) 
Model  3251 

With  two  sets  of  back  adjust¬ 
ment  straps,  one  diagonal. 


ACCEPTED 

COUNCIL  ON  PHYSICAL  THERAPY 
OF  THE 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 


Camp  Supports,  created  with  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  members  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  are  recommended  by  physicians 
and  surgeons  generally. 

Their  purpose  is  to  fill  human  needs  so 
common  that  a  vast  market  exists  for 
them.  Stores  stocking  Camp  Supports 
find  that  they  are  an  avenue  of  new  and 
constantly  increasing  profits.  Complete 
information  with  Catalog  and  Handbook 
for  Surgical  Fitters  sent  upon  request. 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 


330  Fifth  Avenue  1056  Merchandise  Mart 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

S  H.  CAMP  &  CO.  of  CANADA,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ont.,  Can. 
S.  H.  CAMP  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  252  Regent  St.,  W.,  London,  Eng. 


POSTOPERATIVE  and  GENERAL 
Model  B-87 

For  heavy  figure  with  pendulous 
abdomen.  Side  lacing. 


SACRO  ILIAC  GIRDLE 
Model  143 

Long  thigh  control.  Two  si 
back  adjustment  straps. 
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Chapter  Six 

Surgical  and  Maternity  Corsets.  A  Special 
Fitter  with  Training  Should  Be  Assigned  to 
T his  Specialized  JV ork. 


An  important  phase  of  corset  fit¬ 
tings  is  the  maternity  and  surgi¬ 
cal  section.  A  good  fitter  must 
have  an  adequate  working  knowl¬ 
edge  not  only  of  the  corsets  but 
also  of  the  conditions  for  which  they 
are  intended.  In  ordinary  cases,  ma- 


temity  fittings  are  not  considered 
really  medical  fittings.  She  should 
impress  upon  her  customer  that  the 
condition  is  perfectly  natural,  and  if 
there  should  hap^ien  to  be  any  com¬ 
plications  to  be  considered,  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  physician  should  be  consult¬ 
ed. 

All  maternity  corsets  should  l>e 
fitted,  without  exception.  The  cor¬ 
rect  timing  is  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  month  period  when  the  fig¬ 
ure  changes  appreciably.  Sometimes 
physicians  require  an  earlier  fitting 
but  this  is  due  usually  to  complica¬ 
tions.  If  the  fitting  is  given  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  months,  then 
one  corset  will  suffice  for  the  entire 
nine  months.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  customer  be  frank  with  the  fit¬ 
ter  and  that  she  state  exactly  the 
month  of  her  pregnancy. 

At  the  fourth  month  period,  every 
lacing  and  adjustment  on  the  corset 
should  be  closed  completely.  If  the 
customer  measures  thirty  inches  in 
the  waist,  it  is  usual  to  fit  her  in  a 
size  30  corset,  but  when  the  fitting 
occurs  later  and  the  abdomen  pro¬ 
trudes  beyond  the  diaphragm  line, 
the  size  must  be  larger  even  though 
the  corset  seems  loose  in  the  waist¬ 
line.  The  feminine  figure  usually 
broadens  through  the  waistline.  The 
customer  should  he  recjuested  not  to 
cut  the  lacings,  because  she  may 
need  them  in  the  latter  months.  If 
the  customer  should  be  seven  or 
eight  months  pregnant,  the  lacings 
should  he  ojiened  half  way.  Tlie 
saleswoman  should  attempt  to  sell 
the  customer  two  maternity  corsets 
if  possible — one  to  he  on  the  lady 
and  one  to  be  on  the  washline.  The 
importance  of  cleanliness  and  of 
comfort  at  this  particular  time 
should  be  stressed. 

The  fitting  of  the  brassiere  is  im¬ 
portant  also.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  breasts  are  in  a  sensitive 
condition  and  the  brassiere  must 
never  bind.  Many  stores  feature 
special  brassieres  for  this  condition. 

Surgical  corsets  are  usually 


sold  on  a  physician’s  prescription 
and  it  can  not  be  sufficiently  impres¬ 
sed  upon  the  fitter  that  this  pre¬ 
scription  must  be  obeyed  to  the  let¬ 
ter.  If  there  seems  to  be  a  mistake, 
the  physician  should  be  called  upon 
to  verify  the  original  prescription. 
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IMPORTANCE  of  FITTING 


Diagnosis  of  Figure  Types  — 
Individual  Attention — the  Basis 
for  Building  Permanent  Clientele 


Vogue  Kno-Belt  Foundation 
for  the  larger  figure.  Per¬ 
fect  adjustability  is  achiev¬ 
ed  through  the  front-lacing 
feature.  French  back  pre¬ 
vents  flesh  from  puffing  at 
the  shoulders.  “Magic  Bust 
Control”  feature  lifts  and 
moulds  the  bust  to  modish 
contour.  Sizes  34  to  50. 
12-14-16  inch  length. 


A  WELL-FITTED  customer  is  a  well-satisfied 
customer — one  who  will  not  only  make  your 
corset  department  headquarters  for  all  her  needs,  but 
will  recommend  it  most  heartily  to  her  friends. 


It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  no  woman  should, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
store  with  a  garment  that  does  not  fit  her  properly  in 
every  particular. 


Each  customer  should  be  treated  as  an  individual 
client — and  not  just  as  one  of  many  buyers.  First 
of  all,  her  figure  must  be  carefully  diagnosed  to 
determine  the  type  of  garment  that  will  best  meet 
her-  needs.  Next  the  correct  size  and  length  must 
be  determined.  This  not  only  calls  for  accurate 
measurements  of  bust,  hip  and  waist  but  means  that 
variations  (within  the  size)  must  be  noted  and  given 
due  consideration.  There  are,  for  instance,  long  and 
short  hip  lines,  long  and  short  under-arms  and  under¬ 
bust  lines — all  factors  of  importance  in  determining 
the  correct  length  that  should  be  recommended. 


Vogue  Duplex  with  Talon 
or  Hook  and  Eye  Fasten¬ 
ing,  with  detachable  bras¬ 
siere  has  all  the  smooth¬ 
ness  of  the  all-in-one.  No 
button  or  metal  touches  the 
body.  Bra  can  be  changed 
without  removing  the  girdle. 
Brassieres  can  be  purchas¬ 
ed  separately  in  both  the 
“Magic  Bust  Control”  and 
conservative  types.  All 
sizes:  34  to  44. 


WITH  DCTACHABU.  BRASytRT' 


With  a  complete  and  well-rounded  line  of  gar¬ 
ments  such  as  that  manufactured  by  the  Vogue  Mfg. 
Co.,  it  is  possible  to  fit  every  customer  in  such  a  way 
as  to  insure  her  satisfaction  and  permanent  patron¬ 
age,  provided  that  the  proper  care  is  given  to  the 
study  of  the  individual  characteristics  of  her  figure, 
and  the  selection  of  type,  size  and  length  of  garment 
made  accordingly. 


The  customer’s  lasting  satisfaction  with  her  pur¬ 
chase  is  further  enhanced  by  the  superior  quality  of 
the  Foundations,  Girdles,  Brassieres  and  Bandeaux 
of  Vogue  Mfg.  Co.  Not  only  are  they  smartly  styled 
to  the  current  mode,  but  are  made  of  the  finest  ma¬ 
terials  and  with  the  most  skillful  and  painstaking 
workmanship,  with  the  result  that  Vogue  garments 
wear  exceptionally  well. 


Voffue  Talon  Fastened 
Girdle  for  the  slender  and 
average  figures.  The  place¬ 
ment  of  the  talon  fasten¬ 
ing  gives  a  side  line  that 
is  perfectly  smooth  beneath 
the  most  clinging  frock. 
Sizes  25  to  32.  The  Bras¬ 
siere  shown  has  the  “Magic 
Bust  Control^  feature. 


Vogue  Mfg.  Co.,  Main  office  and  factory:  Newark, 
N.  J.  Showrooms:  358  Fifth  Ave.,  Suite  301,  New 
York;  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  San  Francisco, 
Ia)s  Angeles. 
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PART  THREE 

THE  RETAILING  OF  CORSETS 


The  Technique  of  the  Fitting  Room 


TO  fit  a  corset  properly  is  an 
art.  It  is  the  result  of  study 
and  experience.  Its  importance 
to  the  buyer,  to  the  saleswoman,  to 
the  customer  and  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  cannot  be  overestimated.  An 
unintelligent,  careless  fitting  creates 
a  chain  of  trouble  for  each  one  of 
these  people  concerned.  And  con- 
trarily,  each  one  benefits  directly  by 
the  fitter  who  knows  how  to  fit 
properly.  The  customer  is  pleased 
and  becomes  a  regular  customer. 

The  usual  procedure  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  various  buyers  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  is  as  follows : 

1.  Take  the  necessary  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  customer.  Never 
ask  what  size  she  wears. 

2.  Suggest  at  once  that  she  go 
into  the  fitting-room.  There 
you  will  have  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  gauge  her  propor¬ 
tions  and  decide  what  type 
garment  she  should  have.  It 
is  the  custom  to  feel  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  see  whether  her  flesh 
is  firm  or  flabby.  Upon  this 
fact,  to  a  large  e.xent,  will  de¬ 
pend  the  type  of  corset  she 
can  wear. 

3.  Do  not  oppose  her  if  she  says 
she  prefers  a  certain  corset. 
Try  one  on  but  bring  to  her 
at  the  same  time  the  corset 
you  think  would  suit  her  and 
then  point  out  the  advantages. 
She  will  see  by  comparison 
that  your  judgment  is  better. 

4.  No  figure  should  be  too  diffi¬ 
cult  for  you  to  fit,  for  with 
the  many  figure  type  corsets 
in  your  stock,  you  should  be 
able  to  find  a  suitable  gar¬ 
ment. 

5.  Take  as  a  guide  in  selection 
of  corsets  the  measurement  of 
the  most  prominent  part,  and 
fit  the  corset  to  that  part  of 
the  figure  and  alter  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  garment.  For 
instance  in  the  top-heavy  fig¬ 
ure  with  short  waist  and  dis¬ 
appearing  hip,  her  bustline 


will  be  the  guide  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  type  and  size  of 
the  garment.  The  bust  and 
diai^hragm  are  fitted  to  her 
measurements,  then  the  skirt 
of  the  corset  will  be  adjusted 
to  her  individual  requirements. 
The  hip-heavy  figure  will  be 
considered  from  the  angle  of 
the  hip  measurement.  The 
corset  of  the  proper  type  is 
selected  by  the  size  of  the 
hip  measurement.  The  hips 
and  thighs  must  be  fitted 
properly ;  then  the  waist  and 
bust  are  darted  in  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  reciuirements.  This 
procedure  is  both  clear  and 
logical. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  sufficiently 
that  you  must  be  familiar  with  the 
corset  stock  in  order  to  estimate 
sizes  and  types.  Naturally,  unless 
you  know  your  stock,  you  will  lose 
a  great  deal  of  time  searching  for 
the  correct  corset.  It  makes  selling 
much  easier  if  you  know  your  stock. 

Fitting  Problems  and 
Their  Solutions 

It  would  require  a  whole  book  to 
e.xplain  in  detail  the  art  and  tech¬ 
nique  of  fitting,  but  the  usual  fit¬ 
ting-room  problems  with  their  solu¬ 
tions  are  listed  briefly : 

1.  The  enlarged  abdomen  figure 
u'ithout  pendulous  bust. 
This  type  must  be  fitted  to  a 
corset  that  is  sufficiently  long 
in  back  to  employ  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  af4)lying  pressure  on  a 
diagonal  line.  It  is  an  en¬ 
gineering  problem  to  anchor 
the  diaphragm  through  the 
seat.  In  other  words  do  not 
try  to  pull  in  the  abdomen  to 
a  straight  line  in  the  back  as 
the  old-fashioned  corset  was 
fitted ;  but  apply  the  pressure 
against  the  abdomen  and  an¬ 
chor  it  on  a  diagonal  line  be¬ 
low  the  curve  of  the  seat. 
The  result  is  that  as  the 
woman  stands  the  pressure  is 
automatically  applied  on  the 


abdomen,  flattening  it.  Ihis 
corset  must  not  ride  up  on 
her  figure  or  the  effect  is  lost ; 
also  it  must  be  sufficiently 
long  to  cup  under  the  seat 
securely.  The  waistline  and 
bustline  of  the  garment  may 
be  altered  to  fit  the  individual 
case  after  the  abdomen  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  this  diagonal  pull. 
Do  not  fit  too  tightly  or  the 
garment  is  uncomfortable. 

2.  The  enlarged  abdomen  type 

nnth  pendulous  bust. 

Proceed  as  in  No.  1  but  fit  the 
waistline  rather  loosely  allow¬ 
ing  part  of  the  bust  to  fall 
into  it  and  fitting  the  upper 
part  of  the  bust  into  the  cup 
of  the  brassiere  top  so  that  the 
figure  will  assume  a  more  nor¬ 
mal  line.  Do  not  fit  the  bust 
too  high  or  in  a  sitting  posi¬ 
tion  it  will  be  under  her 
chin.  On  the  other  hand, 
placed  too  low  it  will  thicken 
the  waistline.  Try  to  place  it 
at  the  normal  position. 

3.  The  enlarged  abdomen  type 

until  small  or  no  bust. 
Proceed  as  in  No.  1  taking  in 
the  bust  cup  in  darts  to  give 
as  much  contour  as  possible 
to  the  bust.  In  this  type  it  is 
advisable  to  recommend  bust 
pads  in  order  to  balance  the 
figure  and  to  make  the  pro¬ 
truding  abdomen  less  promi¬ 
nent. 

4.  The  figure  with  plump  should¬ 

ers. 

Fit  loosely  over  this  plump 
section  allowing  it  to  slide  in¬ 
to  the  top  of  the  one-piece 
garment.  Fit  the  all-in-one 
high  and  use  triple  or  quad¬ 
ruple  forks  on  the  shoulder 
straps.  Never  fit  tightly  as  it 
will  result  in  a  back  shelf  or 
bulge. 

5.  The  figure  zcith  the  large  bust 

which  runs  toxvard  the  un¬ 
derarm. 

Fit  loosely  over  this  plump 
section  allowing  it  to  slide  in¬ 
to  the  top  of  the  all-in-one. 
Use  triple  or  quadruple  forks 
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of  OJfs-fts  franco’s 


PRINCESSA 

and  the  new 

PRACTICAL 

FRONT 

Corsets 

• 

I.  NEWMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

200  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

BOSTON  .  CHICAGO  .  NEW  HAVEN 


Moulds  and  Controls 
the  Figure 

ffi 

"Longer  wear  on  a  yearly  basis 
Better  value  on  a  dollar  basis” 
EB 

FRANCO  CORSET 
COMPANY,  New  York 


NEW 

BY  NEWMAN 


EXPANDEAU 


A  new  principle  of  con¬ 
struction  (patent  applied 
for)  •  A  new  way  of  making 
corsets  •  A  new  perfection 
in  figure  control 


As  a  rule,  “There  is  no 
substitute  for  the  real 
thing”  but  this  is  the  ex¬ 
ception,  giving  the  under¬ 
developed  bust  that  which 
Nature  has  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  ;  youthful,  beautifully 
full  and  natural  contour. 
It  is  new,  different  and  an 
exact  replica  of  the 
natural  bust.  To  retail  at 
$1.50.  ♦  *  *  *  ♦ 


Exceptionally  popular 
Foundation  Garment 
No.  01610 

Front  Talon  Fastener.  Back 
panel  of  TWO  WAY  stretch 
elastic.  To  retail  at  $5. 

Kabo  Corset  Company 

729-737  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago 

New  York  Sample  Room: 

171  Madison  Avenue,  Suite  612 
Complete  Stock  carried  for  the  West: 

730  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Successful  Corset  Manufacturers  since  1882 


THE  KABO  BUST 
PERFECTOR  .  .  . 


Natural,  light,  cool, 
easily  laundered. 
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on  the  shoulder  straps.  Be 
careful  not  to  squeeze  the  fat 
into  a  bulge,  but  be  certain  to 
cover  sufficiently  with  a  high 
cut  brassiere;  a  low  cut  shal¬ 
low  brassiere  is  fatal  because 
it  accentuates  the  bulge. 

6.  The  figure  with  the  extra 

large  thigh,  small  xmistline 

and  snuUl  bustline. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  to 
fit.  Use  very  long  girdle — 17 
inch.  Be  sure  to  catch  the 
flesh  all  around  the  thigh  no 
matter  whether  the  flesh  is 
concentrated  in  front,  back  or 
side.  Beware  of  short  fit  with 
resulting  bulge  below  corset. 

7.  The  figure  with  the  thick  soft 
ziwst  unthout  bust  or  hip  de¬ 
velopment. 

This  is  usually  found  in  post¬ 
maternity  types  of  figures, 
after  illness  or  an  operation 
requiring  enforced  idleness, 
and  in  women  who  do  not  take 
exercise.  This  type  requires 
an  all-in-one  with  measure  of 
waistline  for  guidance  in 
selecting  garment.  Refit  bust¬ 
line  and  refit  skirt.  Bust  pads 
will  help  to  give  a  balanced 
line  to  the  figure.  Take  a 
longer  garment  than  usual  for 
unless  this  garment  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  it  will  ride  up  on 
the  figure  and  be  uncomfort¬ 
able. 

8.  Hoxv  to  fit  bones  in  corsets. 
Be  certain  to  fit  garments  sit¬ 
ting  as  well  as  standing  for 
the  placement  of  boning. 

Bones  in  the  back  of  garments 
are  not  generally  used  in  the 
all-elastic  type  of  corset.  Few 
corsets  are  without  front  bon¬ 
ing.  Its  use  in  many  types  of 
garments  depends  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  purpose  of 
the  corset.  To  fill  these  needs 
corset  manufacturers  have 
had  designed  garments  with 
removable  boning,  and  de¬ 
tachable  or  loose  boning. 
With  removable  boning,  the 
bones  can  be  taken  out  and 
shorter  or  longer  hones  in¬ 
serted  in  their  place.  The  de¬ 
tachable  or  loose  bones  are 
attached  to  a  loose  panel  in¬ 
side  the  corset  so  that  it  does 
not  show  when  the  corset  is 
worn.  How  much  boning  a 
woman  needs  in  her  corset  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  use.  If  the 


corset  is  for  a  woman  who  sits 
a  lot  or  does  a  great  deal  of 
driving,  there  should  be  less 
than  for  other  women  with 
greater  variety  in  the  day’s 
routine.  The  corset  for  gen¬ 
eral  wear  in  most  cases  should 
have  more  boning  than  the 
evening  garment.  Girdles  for 
sports  wear  require  little  bon¬ 
ing. 

General  Principles  of  Fitting. 

1.  If  the  corset  is  uncomfortable 
something  is  wrong  with  the 
fit.  It  is  the  right  and  privi¬ 
lege  of  every  woman  to  be  I 
comfortable  in  her  corset. 

2.  The  figure  seated  should  be 
just  as  comfortable  as  the  fig¬ 
ure  standing.  If  the  corset  is 
so  tight  that  a  woman  can’t 
sit  comfortably,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
justed. 

3.  Posture  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  Stress  it  while  fitting. 
Show  the  customer  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  about 
her  posture  and  do  your  ut¬ 
most  to  correct  it. 

4.  Overcome  the  customer’s  prej¬ 
udices  and  ignorance  by  e.v- 
plaining  her  corset  to  her : 
why  you  select  it;  how  she 
should  adjust  it ;  garter  fast¬ 
enings;  cupping  the  bust  into 
the  bust  pockets  and  every 
other  detail  of  that  particular 
garment. 

5.  Never  let  a  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  leave  the  fitting  room. 
If,  after  much  time,  she  is  not 
satisfied,  be  sure  to  call  a  sup¬ 
erior  to  help  complete  the 
sale. 

6.  Every  corset  saleswoman 
should  have  a  follow-up  sys¬ 
tem  of  checking  on  each  cus¬ 
tomer  :  Keep  in  the  fitting 
card  index  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  each  customer,  date 
of  fitting  and  number  of  the 
garment  sold  to  her.  Refer  to 
the  information  so  that  you 
will  be  prepared  when  the  cus¬ 
tomer  comes  back  for  another 
corset.  If  it  is  possible — that 
is  if  it  meets  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  your  buyer  and  the 
rules  of  your  store — contact 
every  customer  to  learn  if  her 
corset  is  satisfactory’,  if  it 
needs  any  adjustment,  and 
also  to  inquire  when  she  will 
be  in  the  market  for  other 
corsets. 


!3)OUliLE 
r\^  SUPPORT 

MCUIMT.  OM.  (PATCNTCOI 

By  MME.  POIX 


S8.00  to  $72.00  per  doz. 
In  wide  variety  of  mater¬ 
ials  —  lengths  and  Bust 
types. 

• 

THIS  PATENTED  MODEL  IS 
IMPORTANT  BECAUSE  a  per¬ 
fect  fitting  Bra  worn  with  a 
girdle  during  the  daytime  will 
so  control  the  figure  that  it 
will  appear  far  more  “chic” 
when  and  if  a  one-piece  gar¬ 
ment  is  preferred  for  evening 
wear. 

Brassieres  and  bandeaux  will 
help  greatly  to  increase  Corset 
Department  sales  and  make  the 
customers  “FOUNDATION- 
WARDROBE-CONSCIOUS”. 

Get  the  habit  of  taking  several 
Bras  into  the  fitting-room.  Yon 
will  be  surprised  at  tbe  results. 
Stress  different  and  appropriate 
“Bras”  for  every  occasion. 


G.M.POIX,  Inc! 

99  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 
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No.  619 
**Pe«k-o-boo*^ 
Opera  Night 
$12424  doz. 


525  yds.  Finest  Quality  Silk,  Lace,  etc. 
1200  yds.  Satin  Ribbon — the  very  best 
20  bushels  Hooks,  Talons,  etc. 

200  hours  Very  Finest  Craftsmanship 


a  generous  helping  of 


No.  669 
4wing  High' 
$15;  others 
$8-$24  doz. 


This  is  the  “magic  formula”  which  goes  into  every 
EDDY-FORM  brassiere,  bandeau,  girdle  and  combination. 
EDDY-FORMS  are  made  in  a  modern  plant  by  expert 
workers  who  are  happy,  who  take  pride  in  their  craft 
and  turn  out  merchandise  which  you  can  be  proud 
indeed  to  sell  .  .  . 

EDDY-FORMS  bring  happy  customers  who 
appreciate  the  values  of  flawless  design,  work¬ 
manship  and  quality  .  .  . 

EDDY-FORMS  bring  happiness  into  your 
department  because  they  help  to  build 
a  profit-making  department. 


No.  682 
L'Hirondello 
$42  doz. 
others  $36  doz. 


Eddy -Form  is  the  Modern  Junior  Line 

Bandeaux  . $6.50  to  $8.00 

Brassieres  .  8.50  to  15.00 

Girdles  . 15.00  to  36.00 

Combinations  . 24.00  to  36.00 

Telegraph  Your  Needs!  Ask  for  our  Catalog! 


fDDY 


BRASSIERE  CO.,  INC. 

22  WEST  32nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


DIAMOND  DEE  BRASSIERES,  INC 

172  Madison  Avanue,  Now  York  City 
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Chapter  Eight 

Fitting  the  Brassiere 


ONE  of  the  first  decisions  you 
will  have  to  make  in  the  fit¬ 
ting-room  is  the  type  of  corset 
for  the  customer.  Is  she  better  fit¬ 
ted  in  an  all-in-one  or  a  girdle  with 
a  brassiere  or  bandeau  ?  There  is  no 
correct  definition  available  of  the 
difference  between  a  brassiere  and 
a  bandeau,  but  the  latter  is  usually 
the  term  employed  to  denote  the 
light  small  garment  for  the  slight 
figure:  and  the  brassiere  is  the  gar¬ 
ment  for  the  average  and  heavier 
figure.  Whatever  type  you  are  sell¬ 
ing,  it  is  important  that  all  bras¬ 
sieres  and  bandeaux  should  be  fit¬ 
ted.  The  type  of  brassiere  or  band¬ 
eau  is  decided  upon  after  you  have 
measured  the  customer  for  bust 
size.  The  customer  may  be  a  large 
boned  person  but  with  small  bust, 
in  which  case  she  needs  a  brassiere 
of  the  size  which  she  measures  but 
with  a  small  bust  pocket,  or  without 
a  pocket.  Another  customer  may 
have  the  same  bust  measurement  but 
be  a  smaller  boned  person  with  a 
fuller  bust  and  she  requires  a  larger 
bust  pocket.  Another  type,  the 
flabby  bust,  may  need  raising  and 
molding.  The  junior  type  needs 
only  a  slight  support.  The  type  with 
flesh  running  into  the  underarm 
needs  a  built-up  underarm  brassiere, 
not  fitted  too  snugly,  so  that  the  ex¬ 
tra  flesh  can  run  into  the  top  of 
the  brassiere  without  making  a 
bulge. 

All  brassieres  should  be  bought 
in  the  fitting-room  unless  it  is  a  re¬ 
order,  because,  as  you  know,  very 
few  customers  are  sufficiently  in¬ 
formed  to  be  able  to  select  the  prop¬ 
er  model  without  help. 

There  are  three  types  of  custom¬ 
ers  to  be  considered.  Size  up  your 
customer  and  act  accordingly: 

1.  The  conservative  woman  who 
will  not  wish  to  accentuate  the 
bustline  hut  who  'unll  wish  to 
have  the  bust  raised  and  sup¬ 
ported. 

2.  The  high-fashion  lady  who  will 
wish  the  last  word  in  fashionable 
figure  lines. 

3.  The  in-between  zvoman  who  will 
wish  a  good  firm  bustline,  not 


too  accentuated,  but  not  flat  and 
unsupported. 

There  are  three  lengths  of  bras¬ 
sieres  : 

1.  The  short  brassiere  or  the  ban¬ 
deau  without  any  diaphragm 
control.  This  is  intended  for  the 
junior  figure  or  for  the  athletic 
and  active  types  who  have  no 
“tummy”  or  rib  line  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with. 

2.  The  medium  length  brassiere 
which  extends  below  the  bust¬ 
line  with  one  to  three  inches  of 
control  over  the  diaphragm. 
This  is  intended  for  the  indivi¬ 
dual  who  needs  moderate  con¬ 
trol  over  the  diaphragm. 

3.  The  long  brassiere  extending 
down  over  the  top  of  the  corset. 
This  is  designed  for  the  figure 
which  needs  real  diaphragm  and 
waistline  control  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  an  unbroken  figure  line. 
This  tyjTe  may  also  have  side 
garters  to  be  fastened  under  or 
over  the  girdle  as  is  most  con¬ 
venient. 

There  are  three  types  of  busts: 

1.  The  small  firm  upright  bu.st. 
This  is  the  junior  type  which 
requires  only  a  light  weight 
short  brassiere,  with  light  con¬ 
trol  to  give  support  to  the  mus¬ 
cles  and  to  keep  the  bust  in  its 
original  position. 

2.  The  small  or  medium  flabby 
bust.  This  type  needs  a  correc¬ 
tive  brassiere  to  lift  the  bust,  to 
shape  it  and  support  it.  It  may 
need  a  shallow  or  a  fuller  pocket 
depending  on  the  bust  size. 

3.  The  large  or  pendulous  bust. 
This  type  requires  a  longer  bras¬ 
siere.  If  the  bustline  is  allowed 
to  drop  without  support,  it  will 
thicken  the  waistline.  If  it  is 
raised  too  high,  it  will  result  in 
a  bulge  when  the  woman  is  in  a 
sitting  position.  corrective 

'brassiere  is  required,  one  with 
real  support  in  which  the  bust 
may  be  raised  to  a  normal  posi¬ 
tion.  If  the  customer  wishes  a 
more  fashionable  effect,  then 
part  of  the  bust  is  molded  into 
the  cup  of  the  brassiere  to 
achieve  this  line. 
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DON’TS  ill  Fitting  Brassieres 

1.  Don't  fit  a  brassiere  too  tightly 
in  order  to  reduce  the  apparent 
size  of  the  bust.  It  won’t  work. 

2.  Don’t  flatten  the  bust  by  tighten¬ 
ing  in  the  brassiere.  It  will  in¬ 
jure  the  tissues. 

3.  Don’t  fit  a  large  customer  with  a 
full  diaphragm  into  a  brassiere 
that  will  not  give  her  diaphragm 
control. 

4.  Conversely,  don’t  fit  a  slightly 
built  customer  without  a  “tum¬ 
my”  into  a  long  brassiere  that 
she  doesn’t  need. 

5.  Don't  raise  the  shoulder  straps 
too  high.  Try  to  get  the  bust  in 
a  normal  position. 

6.  Don’t  fit  a  customer  into  a  bras¬ 
siere  that  is  not  in  keeping  with 
her  own  iTersonality.  If  she  is 
conservative,  select  a  conserva¬ 
tive  model  without  too  raised  or 
accentuated  a  hustline.  If  she  is 
apparently  high-fashion  minded, 
show  her  the  last  word  in  styl¬ 
ish  brassieres.  If  she  is  of  the 
vast  mass  of  in-lietweens,  select 
a  model  in  keeping  with  her  gen¬ 
eral  appearance. 

7.  If  she  has  a  pendulous  bust  and 
reejuires  firm  uplift  type,  don’t 
show  her  little  what-nots. 

8.  Contrariwise,  if  she  does  not  re¬ 
quire  a  firm  uplift  type,  but  has 
only  a  slight  bust  development, 
don’t  shozv  her  the  fat  lady’s 
type. 

9.  Don’t  override  her  prejudices. 
Explain  why  you  selected  the 
model  for  her. 

10.  Don’t  be  didactic.  She  is  the  best 
judge  of  her  own  comfort. 

1 1 .  Don’t  urge  her  into  buying  too 
e.xjTensive  or  too  many  brassieres. 
Express  your  opinion  firmly,  and 
let  her  see  that  you  know  your 
business  and  she  will  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  judgment. 

12.  Don’t  fail  to  impress  her  with 
the  imf)ortance  of  buying  more 
than  one  brassiere.  She  should 
buy  two  for  reasons  of  economy 
and  cleanliness :  and  she  should 
be  .shown  brassieres  of  different 
types  for  differing  occasions. 
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It  pays  to  tell  customers 


When  a  customer  buys  one  of  your  foundations 
she  naturally  expects  figure-control  and  jit.  But 
corsets  are  made  of  "live”  fabrics  that  "give”  to 
the  body  after  a  few  wearings.  Therefore,  it’s  an 
important  part  of  your  job  to  teach  your  customer 
how  to  restore  her  corset  to  fitting-room  snugness. 
In  other  words,  how  to  wash  it  properly! 

Don’t  assume  that  she  knows.  Most  women  don’t. 
A  few  words  of  advice  not  only  safeguard  your 
sale  but  please  the  customer  by  your  personal  in¬ 
terest — bring  her  back  to  your  department  again. 

Urge  gentle  rapid  handling,  in  the  lukewarm  suds 
of  pure  Ivory  Flakes.  Impress  upon  her  that  no  corset 
made  can  stand  hot  water,  rubbing,  impure  soap. 

You  have  plenty  of  help  in  this  customer- 
education  plan  to  take  the  guesswork  out  of  washing. 
Famous  corsets,  like  Nemo  and  Artist  Model,  are 
carrying  tags  giving  complete  instructions  for 
washing  with  Ivory  Flakes. 

Notice  they  advise  Ivory  Flakes.  These  manu¬ 
facturers  know  that  only  the  chiffon-thin  flakes  of 
Ivory  Soap  are  pure  enough  to  protect  fine  fabrics, 
"live”  elastic,  delicate  colors. 


Famous  corset  and  brassiere 
makers  prefer  that  you 
recommend  washing  with 
pure  Ivory  Flakes. 


IVORY 


FLAKES 
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PART  THREE 

RETAILING  OF  CORSETS 


Chapter  Nine 

Care  and  Cleansing  of  Corsets 


IN  1935,  practically  all  founda¬ 
tions  are  made  of  fabrics  that  can 
be  washed  as  often  and  as  safely 
as  a  handkerchief.  Washing  is  the 
only  effective  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
perspiration  that  clings  to  garments 
worn  next  to  the  skin.  Below  are 
given  washing  instructions  which 
you  should  know  and  which  you 
should  explain  to  every  customer. 

How  to  Wash  Corsets 

1.  In  washing  foundations,  it’s  im¬ 
portant  to  use  hike  warm  water. 
Hot  water  or  a  hot  iron  tends  to 
injure  elastic  materials. 

2.  Any  colored  trimmings,  such  as 
ribbon  or  flowers,  should  he  re¬ 
moved  before  washing  so  that 
they  will  not  streak  the  rest  of 
the  garment.  Unfasten  the  metal 
clips  or  hose  supporters  to  pre¬ 
vent  rust  stains  when  drying. 
Turning  the  garment  inside  out 
makes  it  easier  to  remove  the 
soil. 

3.  Make  a  rich  suds  with  pure  neu¬ 
tral  soap  or  flakes  that  will  dis¬ 
solve  quickly  even  in  luke  warm 


water.  Wash  the  garment  by 
dipping  it  up  and  down  in  the 
thick  suds,  and  squeezing  them 
through  and  through  the  mater¬ 
ial.  This  simple  process  removes 
perspiration  and  soil  easily  and 
safely. 

4.  Don't  let  the  corset  soak.  If  it 
is  badly  soiled,  use  a  second  clean 
suds. 

5.  For  especially  stubborn  spots, 
dip  a  moistened  finger  into  the 
package  of  soap  flakes  and  press 
a  few  that  cling,  into  the  spot. 
Or  dip  your  finger  into  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  suds  and  press  on  the 
soiled  spot.  These  may  be 
worked  in  with  a  face  cloth  if 
the  threads  of  the  garment  are 
followed  and  care  taken  not  to 
disturb  or  fray  the  fibers. 

6.  Don’t  rub  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  garment  together!  The  fric¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  break  the  threads. 
Don’t  rub  with  cake  soap.  The 
tiny  particles  that  adhere  to  the 
rubber  are  almost  impossible  to 
remove.  Rinsing  out  every  bit  of 
soap  curd  is  essential  in  getting 
the  garment  really  clean.  Per¬ 


sistent  dinginess  means  that 
grime  has  become  too  deeply  im¬ 
bedded  to  be  removed. 

7.  Rinse  thoroughly  in  clear  cool 
water — three  rinses  are  ample. 
Press  out  as  much  water  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  do  not  wring  or  twist. 
Rough  treatment  tends  to  crack 
the  rubber,  and  shorten  the  life 
of  silk  or  lace.  Blot  out  most  of 
the  excess  moisture  between  two 
Turkish  towels. 

8.  Gently  shake  out  the  folds  and 
wrinkles,  smooth  to  shape,  and 
dry  in  a  cool,  airy  place.  Hang 
the  garment  out-of-doors  in  the 
shade,  throwing  it  over  a  line, 
allowing  the  weight  to  fall  even¬ 
ly  on  either  side.  Or  dry  it  in¬ 
doors,  laying  it  on  a  Turkish 
towel,  away  from  the  radiator! 
Another  towel  or  tissue  paper 
between  the  two  thicknesses  will 
help  it  dry  more  quickly.  The 
fabric  portions  may  be  pressed 
on  the  wrong  side  with  a  warm 
iron,  but  never  iron  the  elastic. 
Right  care  will  keep  corsets  per¬ 
fect  fitting,  their  elasticity  like 
new  through  countless  tubbings. 


The  NEW 


If  you're  seeking  a  Talon-fast¬ 
ened  foundation  ...  if  you  wont 
masterpieces  of  workmonshio, 
style  ond  materials  ...  if  you're 
looking  for  numbers  to  retail 
profitably  from  $2  to  $5,  then 
you  must  investigate  the  NEW 
SPEEDIES. 


CORSET  CO..  IS'C 

iT  West  26th  St 
Nfcw  York 


HENDERSON 

LASTEX 

FIGURE  IMPROVING 
GARMENTS 


Send  for  descriptions  and  prices 


A  request  will  bring  samples  or  salesman  without  obligation 


AURORA  CORSET  CO 

AURORA,  ILL. 
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chapter  Ten 

The  Three  Steps  of  Successful  Selling: 

The  first  step — 

Taking  stock  of  ones  self. 

The  second  step — 

Analyzing  the  merchandise. 

The  third  step — 

Studying  the  customer. 


WHEN  someone  calls  you  “a 
natural  horn  saleswoman”  you 
are  pleased  because  the  state¬ 
ment  is  a  recoj^nition  of  your  ability 
to  sell  well  and  easily.  But  there  are 
other  saleswomen  who  do  not  sell 
well  and  easily,  and  it  to  them  that 
this  chapter  is  addressed. 

The  First  Step 

If  you  will  analyze  a  successful 
sale,  you  will  see  that  it  involves 
several  steps.  'I'he  first  step  is  to 
take  stock  of  one’s  self.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  stej)  out  of  one’s  own  shell 
and  to  look  impersonally  at  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  YOU.  Just  imaj^ine  that 
you  are  the  customer  who  is  ap¬ 
proaching  YOU  in  your  corset  de¬ 
partment.  What  impression  do  you 
receice  from  that  other  YOU?  Do 
you  make  a  good  api)earance?  Are 
you  wearing  little  or  no  jewelry? 
.Are  you  well  grocnned?  The  French 
women  tell  us  that  grooming  is  more 
important  than  dress  in  making  a 
good  api)earance,  and  they  in  their 
thrifty  way,  manage  to  groom 
themselves  wihout  s|iending  much 
money  on  it.  ( )f  course  we  could 
all  he  well  groomed  if  we  could 
spend  hours  of  time  and  unlimited 
money  on  manicures  and  jierman- 
ents,  hut  most  of  us  have  to  learn 
to  do  like  the  thrifty  French  women 
and  learn  to  he  well  groomed  with¬ 
out  spending  too  much  money.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  can  keep  our  skin  clean, 
our  hair  neatly  arranged  and  our 
hands  and  nails  beyond  rejiroach. 

How  do  you  address  your  custom¬ 
er?  Do  you  modulate  your  voice? 
Do  you  s])eak  simply  and  carefully? 
V’oices  betray  their  owners  immedi¬ 
ately.  Most  stores  today  advise 


against  using  any  stock  phrase  with 
w'hich  to  greet  the  customer:  they 
prefer  to  vary  it  to  suit  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  They  object  to  the  old  stock 
phrase,  ‘‘Good  morning  Madame, 
may  I  help  you?”  and  prefer  a  sim¬ 
ple  “Good  morning”  allowing  the 
customer  to  take  the  initiative.  She 
will  probably  say  “I  wish  to  see  a 
cor.set  for  myself”  etc.  This  will 
allow  the  saleswoman  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  open  conversation  naturally. 

Take  stock  of  yourself  to  see  if 
you  are  making  the  best  imi)ression 
])ossible  on  your  customer  as  your 
first  step  in  your  sale. 

The  Second  Step 

You  may  have  all  the  charm  and 
dignity  in  the  world  but  your  sale 
will  not  be  successful  unless  you 
know  your  merchandise.  Do  you 
know  your  stock  thoroughly?  If  you 
do,  you  will  save  yourself  time  and 
energy,  and  you  will  be  able  to  make 
many  more  sales  during  the  day. 
You  should  know  figure  tyi)es  and 
corset  types  and  you  should  he  able 
to  prescribe  for  your  patient  just  as 
soon  as  you  have  seen  her  figure. 
You  should  know  e.xactly  where  all 
stock  is  kept  so  that  you  may  put 
your  hands  on  the  very  corset  for 
your  customer  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
Your  buyer  has  corsets  for  all  types 
of  figures  and  if  the  stock  control 
system  in  your  store  is  efficient,  you 
should  have  stock  to  cover  all  types, 
sizes  and  price  ranges. 

The  Third  Step 

The  third  step  is  to  study  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Not  only  should  you  consid¬ 
er  her  figure  type  but  also  you 
should  analvze  her  to  discover  what 


kind  of  a  person  she  is,  what  her 
apyparent  station  in  life  may  be,  what 
her  needs  are,  her  tastes,  her  man¬ 
ner  of  living.  Is  she  conservative, 
style  conscious  or  is  she  looking  for 
a  bargain?  Usually  you  can  see  all 
of  these  things  in  her  appearance, 
her  clothes,  her  manner  as  she  ap¬ 
proaches  you.  And  you  can  judge 
what  classifications  of  corsets  for 
different  purposes  she  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  buying.  A  mistake  in  the 
judgment  of  a  customer  often  an¬ 
tagonizes  a  customer  just  at  the  crit¬ 
ical  moment  before  the  sale  is  to  be 
made. 

These  are  the  three  steps  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  sale:  to  know  yourself,  your 
merchandise  and  your  customer. 


The 

Golden  Rule 

of 

Selling 

Corsets 

1.  Be  Patient 

2.  Never  .Ask  Price 

3.  Be  Resourceful 

4.  Keep  Your  Own  Counsel 

5.  .Assist  Your  Customer  tc 
Dress  and  Undress 

6.  Be  Trim  in  Figure  Yourself 

7.  Do  Suggested  Selling 

8.  Keep  Your  Stock  Well 

9.  .Advance  in  Y’our  Profession 
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Build  Business  Through 
Customer  Sutisfuction 


Dual  Action 


Made  of  Latex,  of  which  the 
holes  are  electrically  jierforated. 
Has  ten  patented  features  abso¬ 
lutely  exclusive  w’ith  us. 

As  quoted  in  a  recent  ad  by 
one  of  New'  York’s  greatest 
stores  w'ho  ran  a  special  promo¬ 
tion  on  this  garment  that  their 
sales  for  this  promotion  were 
phenomenal. 

We  have  an  unusual  attrac¬ 
tive  proposition  to  make  to  one 
exclusive  store  in  each  commu¬ 
nity.  Write  for  full  information. 


setry  Business  With  > 

BEAU-SVELTE  and 
Ammori  Foundations 
and  Girdles.  Made 
by  a  House  that  Spec- 
iaiizes  in  Garments 
for  the  Average  and 
Larger  Figure. 

Women  with  difficult  figures  are  your  most  loyal  customers. 
Once  they  are  praperly  fitted  nathing  can  induce  them  to 
change  their  corsetry  buying  habits.  Our  complete  line  of 
corrective  and  beautifying  garments  has  a  style  for  every 
figure  requirement . garments  that  have  a  way  of  slen¬ 

derizing  larger  figures  with  the  utmost  ease  and  comfort. 
There  are  styles  with  innerbelts  for  those  who  need  them, 
and  efficient  lightweight  models  for  younger  figures  that 
need  a  bit  of  extra  support. 


Rivoli  Corset 
Company,  Inc. 


THE  STANDARD  CORSET  COMPANY 


Main  Office  and  Factory :  Holyoke,  Mass. 


New  York  Office  :  358  Fifth  Avenue 


Chicago  OffFce :  aog  South  State  Street 
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PART  FOUR 

THE  PROMOTION  OF  CORSETS 


^he 


PROMOTION 


of  CORSETS 


Promotion  in  the  Corset  Department^  Coordina¬ 
tion  in  Display,  Advertising  and  Merchandis¬ 
ing.  Fashion  Shows.  The  Little  Shop  Idea. 


WHMX  we  speak  of  promotion 
in  the  corset  (lei^artment,  we 
are  not  sjieaking  of  promotion 
from  a  manufacturer's  viewiwint 
hut  from  that  of  the  store  itself. 


concern  not  only  the  one  department 
where  the  merchandise  is  located  l)Ut 
it  should  embrace  the  entire  store. 

Promotion  may  he  divided  into 
two  classes: 


How  Does  a  Sale  Differ  from 
a  Promotion? 

In  the  last  few  seasons,  the  w'ord 
promotion  has  been  used  loosely  to 
include  a  sale.  A  true  promotion  is 
not  a  sale.  It  does  not  include  mark¬ 
ed  down  or  bought  cheap  merchan¬ 
dise.  It  is  a  special  merchandising 
event  based  upon  a  iparticular  idea 
and  properly  executed  it  should 


1.  Promotion  of  an  item  or  a 
“runner”. 

2.  Promotion  of  a  trend  or  a 
fashion. 

First  we  will  take  the  promotion  of 
a  runner.  The  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  has  checked  with  the  merchan¬ 
dise  department  and  has  found  a 
Best  Seller  which  has  develojjed 
early  in  the  season.  .\  promotion  is 


built  on  that  item  and  the  identical 
advertising  repeated  at  two  week  in¬ 
tervals  (called  a  “Re" )  as  long  as 
the  sales  records  warrant  it.  One 
store  on  Fifth  Avenue  is  famous 
for  this  type  of  promotion  and  it 
repeats  its  identical  ad  over  and  over 
until  the  sales  life  of  the  item  is 
ended.  The  trouble  with  most  pro¬ 
motions  of  this  type  is  that  they  are 
dropped  too  soon,  before  the  point 
of  saturation  is  reached. 

A  trend  or  fashion  promotion  in¬ 
volves  a  more  complicated  proced¬ 
ure. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  radical 


.\n  effective  window  dis«play  featuring  the  hi^to^i^al  background  of  corsets,  and  showing  old- 
fashioned  dresses.  The  adjoining  window  featured  new  modern  corsets. 
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Bleachers- 

and 


FINISHERS  OF 


Woven 

Foundation 


Corset  and  Allied 


Century 


Available  in  woven,  seamless  lastex 
.  .  .  satin,  moulded  to  the  waist .  .  . 
or  lisle.  Also  racy-ribbed  woven 
lastex,  moulded  to  the  waist. 


by  We  Be 

The  original  front  TALON-CLOSING 
back-lace  girdle. 


Waltham  ^leachery 

and  Dye  JVorksy  Tnc. 

ESTABLISHED  1820 

Waltham^  Mass. 


The  only  corset  web  guaranteed  to 
outwear  the  garment. 


Have  you  read  September  "Corset 
Capers"?  Write  for  your  copy. 


James  W.  McQuiston,  Pres. 


WEIXGAKTEIV 
BROTHERS,  ESC. 

159  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


origination 


Edwin  Wasser,  Treas. 


POIRETTE  4:ORKETS 

1 1  EAST  26th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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change  in  ready-to-wear  fashions. 
This  would  involve  a  discussion  in 
a  conference  between  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  and  the  buyers  of  the 
ready-to-wear  department,  the  cor¬ 
set  department,  the  promotion,  the 
advertising,  the  display,  the  public¬ 
ity,  and  the  fashion  departments. 
Each  would  have  its  part  to  play  in 
the  promotion  under  discussion — 
so  that  on  the  date  decided  upon,  all 
departments  would  coordinate  into 
a  perfectly  planned  and  perfectly 
executed  promotion. 

Promotion  of  Corsets  with 
Ready-to-W  ear 

Corsets  must  be  promoted  from 
tbe  fashion  angle,  tied  up  as  closely 
as  possible  with  the  ready-to-wear 
department.  If  the  suit  department 
is  featuring  suits  for  fall,  the  corset 
department  should  be  featuring  cor¬ 
sets  to  wear  under  suits.  When 
evening  fashions  are  being  promoted 
by  the  ready-to-wear  department, 
the  corset  department  should  pro¬ 
mote  evening  corset  fashions.  The 
corset  department  should  coordinate 
its  plans  with  those  of  the  ready-to- 
wear  departments,  and  the  two  de¬ 
partments  should  be  located  as  close¬ 
ly  together  as  j)ossible.  The  ideal 
location  is  side  by  side  so  that  the 
saleswomen  of  the  two  departments 
may  cooperate  in  their  selling. 

Promotion  by  Fashion  Shows 

One  wonders  whether  women  will 
fz’cr  become  weary  of  fashion 
showg.  Probably  not,  since  most 
women  love  clothes  and  they  are 
being  educated  through  the  medium 
of  the  fashion  press  to  become  more 
and  more  style  conscious.  There¬ 
fore,  promotion  by  means  of  fash¬ 
ion  shows  in  the  corset  department 
takes  an  important  place  in  the  pro¬ 
motional  scheme.  Corset  fashion 
show's  are  becoming  so  increasingly 
popular  that  a  few  don'ts  are  added : 

1.  Don’t  have  a  speaker  w'ho  is  un¬ 
familiar  with  corset  technical 
terms,  or  general  corset  knowl¬ 
edge. 

2.  Don’t  show  too  many  corsets 
— twenty-five  is  the  number 
which  can  be  shown  in  one  hour. 
More  than  this  number  makes 
the  program  too  lojig  and  the 
audience  becomes  bored. 

3.  Don't  show  too  many  corsets  of 
any  one  type  unless  the  show  is 
devoted  to  that  one  type  express- 


incorrect  window  display 


Correct  window  display 


Don’t  fail  to  imjtrt  i  ujxin  the 
mtxlels  the  necessity  of  dignity 
and  poise.  There  is  nothing  im¬ 
modest  about  iKtsing  in  a  corset. 


The  new  flat  application  method. 
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The  Little  Shop  Idea 


A  shop  at  B.  Altman  &  Co.  dedicated  to  the  junior  girl. 
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KEAU  IDEAL  ...  a  startUng  r«w  two-way 
ftrotdi  fabric  wiHi  an  MimoaHy  ftnn  “laap 
back**.  Madt  of  POWER  Lastox.  it  ii  vastly 
soptrior  to  anyriwiif  avtr  btforc  iotrodiictd. 
REAU  IDEAL  is  a  most  revolutionary  advance  re 
tbe  art  of  corset  fabric  manufacture,  and  was 
especially  designed  to  firmly  hold  and  control 
tbe  HMSt  Affkult  figures.  Available  in  open 
work  as  wed  as  closely  woven  fabrics. 

You  win  be  impressed  at  the  advantages  of 
REAU  IDEAL  Investigate  them  today. 

MAl|§%EAL 

POWER  LCTEX 


Ideal  Linen  Mesh  Co. 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


5.  Don’t  fail  to  tie  it  up  with  ready-to-wear  to  show 
the  result  of  good  corsetry. 

6.  The  right  way  and  the  wrong  way  of  corseting  is 
a  dramatic  method  of  presentation,  particularly 
if  the  model  is  shown  in  a  gown  over  the  corset. 
Don’t  fail  to  emphasize  the  difference  between  the 

/  right  and  the  wrong  way. 

Departmental  Displays  as  Selling  Aids 

The  subject  of  window  displays  cannot  properly 
be  discussed  here  since  it  belongs  to  the  province  of 
the  display  department :  hut  display  in  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  is  so  ofteti  left  in  the  hands  of  a  corset  sales¬ 
woman  that  a  few  suggestions  on  this  subject  may  be 
of  assistance. 

1.  If  your  department  is  having  a  window  display, 
it  is  a  good  idea  for  you  to  tie  up  that  display  with 
your  display  in  your  own  department,  or  if  possible  to 
duplicate  it. 

2.  Lights  are  important  in  show  cases  in  order  to 
spotlight  the  merchandise.  Very  interesting  things  are 
being  done  today  with  lighting,  modern  effects,  the 
use  of  color  in  lights,  etc.  Many  of  these  are  not  avail¬ 
able  in  the  departmental  display,  but  the  case  contain¬ 
ing  the  display  will  not  show  to  advantage  unless  it 
is  attractively  lighted. 

3.  Display  fixtures  are  especially  important  for 
displaying  corsets.  Old  fashioned  figures,  badly  de¬ 
signed  T  stands,  headless  ladies,  etc.  certainly  add  no 
glamorous  touch  to  a  display. 

4.  The  newest  method  of  displaying  corsets  is  the 
flat  application  method.  Beaver  boards  are  used  in  colors 
or  in  black  with  actual  corsets  stretched  and  j^inned  on 

.  them.  Black  beaverhoard  as  a  background  for  peach 


corsets  is  extremely  effective  be¬ 
cause  of  the  contrast. 

The  Little  Shop  Idea  in  the 
Corset  Department 

There  is  a  marked  trend  toward 
dividing  the  cor.set  dejiartment  into 
a  number  of  small  shops.  This  idea 
seems  logical  and  more  and  more 
stores  are  initiating  the  Little  Shop 
idea. 

The  value  of  the  small  shop  to 
the  customer  is : 

1.  She  knows  just  where  to  find 
the  type  of  merchandise  she 
desires. 

2.  She  is  not  conscious  of  many 
other  customers  waiting  to  be 
served. 

3.  In  the  quiet  of  the  Little  Shop 
she  can  take  her  time  and  try 
on  various  models  before  she 
makes  her  selection.  She  has 
no  sense  of  being  rushed. 

4.  She  does  not  see  the  types  of 
corsets  which  are  not  suitable 
for  her  and  therefore  does  not 
desire  them. 

The  value  of  the  small  shop  to 
the  store  is  increased  business  be¬ 
cause  : 

1.  W  omen  like  the  service  of  a 
Little  Shop.  It  is  more  per¬ 
sonalized  and  more  intimate. 
They  are  more  easily  induced 
to  try  on  corsets  in  the  inti¬ 
mate  atmosphere  of  the  Little 
Shop.  Once  fitted,  a  woman 
is  more  easily  sold.  The  sales¬ 
woman  has  a  better  opportu¬ 
nity  to  offer  a  corset  ward¬ 
robe  and  to  ex])lain  its  advan¬ 
tages.  Most  women  definitely 
feel  that  they  are  getting  bet¬ 
ter  value  in  a  Little  Shop 
than  in  a  regular  department. 

2.  The  salesperson  is  able  to  find 
her  stock  easily  because  it  is 
concentrated  in  her  own  Little 
Shop. 

We  have  not  mentioned  advertis- 
,ing  because  it  belongs  to  another 
province,  that  of  the  advertising 
department.  However  it  is  import¬ 
ant  that  every  saleswoman  know 
what  is  being  advertised  so  that  she 
may  speak  intelligently  about  it  to 
the  inquiring  customer. 

Copies  of  the  advertisement 
should  be  placed  in  the  department 
as  well  as  in  the  elevators,  the  rest 
rooms,  and  wherever  else  there  is 
opportunity  to  display  them.  The 
salesforce  should  be  shown  co])ies 
the  preceding  day  so  that  they  are 
familiar  with  the  merchandise  and 
with  the  points  stressed  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisement. 


SHOP 


successjul  example  o 
^'little  shop”  idea 


•  Here  is  one  of  many  stores  using  The  Smoothie 
Shop  to  promote  retail  corset  sales.  It  was  installed 
by  Hoehschild-Kohn,  Baltimore.  Md.  Like  most 
Smoothie  Shops,  throughout  the  nation,  it  has  shown 
a  record  of  increasing  volume. 

As  pioneers  in  the  “’little  shop"  for  corset  depart¬ 
ments,  Strouse,  Adler  believes  in  this  idea  as  an  up- 
to-date  merchandising  force.  Not  only  does  The 
Smoothie  Shop  help  to  improve  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  your  corset  department,  but  it  definitely  con¬ 
tributes  to  customer  interest,  the  mainspring  of  retail 
turnover. 

What  is  more,  you  can  stock  your  Smoothie  Shop 
with  merchandise  that  makes  satisfied  customers — 
selecting  your  own  retail  requirements  from  the  wide 
range  of  SMOOTHIES  and  C/B  foundation  garments 
— for  all  Strouse,  Adler  merchandise  is  styled  right 
and  priced  right. 

Merchants  located  in  primary  marketing  areas  are 
invited  to  write  for  complete  information  regarding 
The  Smoothie  Shop.  Direct  your  letter  to  headquar¬ 
ters  office  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 


e  Makers  of  C/B  Foundat 

THE  STROUSE,  ADLER  COMPANY 


330  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  •  1064  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago 
Philadelphia  •  San  Francisco  •  Factory,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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LATEX  and 
RUBBER... 

for  the 

CORSET  TRADE 


#  Hood  Latex  perforated  blanks 
are  made  of  approximately  95% 
pure  latex  —  far  stronger  for  their 
weight  than  the  usual  corset  rubber. 

#  The  perforations  are  not  me¬ 
chanically  punched  out  —  they  are 
formed  during  the  manufacture  of 
each  blank.  #  Cup  shaped,  these 
molded  perforations  have  no  rough 
edges  to  tear  or  break. 

#  All  Hood  Latex  and  Rubber 
fabrics  are  odorless. 

#  All  Hood  Latex  and  Rubber 
fabrics  are  made  by  a  special  proc¬ 
ess  which  prevents  breakdown, 
deterioration,  and  premature  wear. 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
LATEX  AND  RUBBER 
FOR  THE  CORSET  TRADE 

Ventilite  Fabric 

Para  Rubber  Clanks  —  Plain  and 
Perforated 

Latex  Perforated  Blanks 

All  Types  of  Rubberized  Fabrics 


To  Buyers  and  Salespeople 

Better  Latex  and  Rubber  materials 
can  be  identified  by  this  trade 
mark  .  .  . 

HOOD  RUBBER  CO.,  Inc. 

WATERTOWN,  HASS. 

47  West  34th  St.,  New  York 
975  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicaso 


”De  Luxe^^ 

Boning 

Used  by  all  manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Garments 
also 

Plasto  Coated  and 
Paper  Covered  Steels 
Spirals 


Prompt  Deliveries 

Union  Fabric  Co. 

Since  1888 

Phone  209  Derby,  Conn. 


For  full  information  as 
to  how  you  can  obtain 

Extra  Copies 

of  the 

Corset  Saleswoman’s 
Manual 


Address : 

The  Bulletin 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Assoeiation 


3  ingredients 
go  into  every 
model  I 


Mk 


No  corset,  girdle,  combination  or 
brassiere  is  a  hasty  pudding  with 
us.  Into  it,  thoughtfully  and  ac¬ 
curately  attuned  to  the  fashion 
trend,  go  these  three  ingredients: 

Beauty  of  line 
Unquestioned  fit 
Tested  wearability 

You  can  tell  the  world  this  is  what 
Welfit  stands  for  in  corsetry.  We’ve 
demonstrated  it  for  fifteen  years  in 
a  wide  selection  of  styled-to-the-min- 
ute  models  each  season. 

Look  for  the  name,  WELFIT 
Also  KUMFY-CUT  by  WELFIT 

Welfit  Brassiere  Corp. 
32  W.  18th  St.,  New  York 


V-ETTE  "Whirlpool" 

The  Aristocrat  of  Brassieres 
Patent  No.  1997995 

HOLLYWOOD  SPEAKS  .  . 

the  strongest  profit-and-sales  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  retail  field  to-day. 
From  among  the  many  fine  makes 
of  brassieres  to  choose,  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  alert  buyers — like  Para¬ 
mount  Pictures — select  V-ETTE 
for  best  results. 

Send  for  style  folder  and  price  list  ' 

HOLLYWOOD-MAXWELL  CO.^ 

HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 
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A  P  P  R  E  C 


I  A  T  1  O  X 


AS  we  approach  the  conclusion  of  this 
Manual  it  seems  fitting  to  emphasize 
that  while  it  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
everyone  connected  with  the  retailing  of  cor¬ 
sets,  it  nevertheless  was  written  mainly  with 
a  view  to  being  of  practical  service  to  the 
saleswoman  who  actually  contacts  the  custom¬ 
er  and  to  whom  it  should  prove  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  value. 

The  author  deals  concisely  with  the  histori¬ 
cal  background  of  corsets,  relating  the  many 
interesting  developments  of  this  important 
part  of  the  feminine  wardrobe  from  the  days 
of  its  inception  up  to  the  modern  trends  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  salespeople  to  sell 
corsets  more  intelligently. 

It  has  been  particularly  pleasant  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  The  Bulletin  to  cooperate  with  Mrs. 
Dowd  and  the  Committee  from  the  Corset 
and  Brassiere  Association  of  America,  who 


have  given  so  generously  of  their  time  to 
check  painstakingly  the  facts  contained  here¬ 
in  and  to  aid  otherwise  in  this  interesting 
presentation  of  the  story  of  corsets. 

On  behalf  of  those  engaged  in  the  retailing 
of  corsets,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  extends  its  grateful  appreciation 
to  Mrs.  Dowd  and  the  members  of  the  coop¬ 
erating  committee. 

While  this  concludes  the  editorial  section 
of  the  Corset  Saleswoman’s  Manual,  attention 
is  directed  to  the  following  pages  illustrating 
the  corset  trends  of  1935-36. 

On  those  pages  will  be  found  the  latest 
styles  and  newest  garment  constructions  of¬ 
fered  by  America’s  foremost  makers  of  cor¬ 
sets  and  brassieres.  Study  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  will  be  helpful  in  completing  the  picture 
of  corsets  up-to-date  which  the  author  has  so 
earnestly  endeavored  to  present. 
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Woven  Fabrics  Correct 
for  Figure  Control 


The  fundamentals  of  the  foundation  garment 
business  call  for  woven  fabrics  that 
will  control  the  figure 


The  use  of  cotton  and  rayon  mixtures  or  all-cotton  woven 
fabrics  is  not  only  economical  but  conducive  to  sound 
health  and  good  figure. 


As  one  of  the  best  known  manufacturers  said :  “  Let  us  get 
back  to  fundamentals,”  for,  while  the  use  of  elastic  in  various 
forms  is  necessary  to  give  elasticity  to  garments,  nevertheless 
it  is  now,  as  always,  absolutely  essential  to  use  woven  fabrics 
preferably  of  cotton  and  rayon  or  all-cotton  in  order  to  have 
stretch  resisting  qualities  at  the  points  where 
figure  control  is  demanded. 


Devonshire  Mills  Co.  Gitelson  &  Sons,  Nehemiah  Kahn  Co.,  Inc.,  Arthur  Straus  &  Eliasberg 
Dickenson  &  Co.,  Inc.  Gosnold  Mills  Corp.  Naitove  &  Co.,  S.  Steinam  Co.,  A. 

Federated  Textiles  Hirsch-Wemer,  Inc.  Quackenbush  Caven  Co.  Wallerstein  Textiles 

Wasser,  Inc.,  Edwin 

MEMBERS  OF 

Division  No.  2 

Corset,  Brassiere  and  Allied  Trades  F abrics 

Textile  Fabrics  Association 


Straus  &  Eliasberg 
Steinam  Co.,  A. 
Wallerstein  Textiles 
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CORSET 

TRENDS 

FOR 

1935-36 


ADVERTISERS  INDEX 


No.  I — “Dazzle”  Foundation, 
Styled  by  Hickory  with 
new  patented  Rubber 
“Layflat”  Fasteners.  (See 
page  98) 

No.  2 — This  Welfit  Model  is 
a  long  lined  all-in-one 
of  corded  fabric,  bark 
low,  witb  side  panels. 
(See  page  120) 

No.  3--Swansdown  '  elastic 
girdle  in  the  low  price 
range.  (See  page  94) 


No.  4  —  Combination  for 
slender  to  average  fig¬ 
ures.  The  skirt,  14"  in 
length,  has  a  satin  Lastex 
bark  section,  stretches 
up-and-down,  while  the 
satin  lastex  side  panels 
stretch  around  the  fig¬ 
ure.  (See  page  64) 


No.  5  The  Girdleiere  (one 
piece  garment)  has  a 
Thrill  brassiere  top  and 
specially  woven  panel, 
front  and  back,  to  re¬ 
press  unruly  bulges.  The 
same  weave  is  in  the 
girdle,  shown  with  a  new 
Thrill  brassiere.  (See 
page  63) 


No.  6 — Beau-Svelte  combina¬ 
tion  with  wide  side  sec¬ 
tions  of  extra  strong 
Two-Way  Stretch  elastic, 
satin  panels  front  and 
back  reinforced  with 
concealed  boning.  (See 
page  114) 


CORSET  AND  BRASSIERE 

MANUFACTURERS-  Page 

Dorothy  Bickum  .  100 

Hollywood-Maxwell  Co.  . 120 

Kabo  Corset  Co.  .  106 

G.  M.  Poix,  Inc. .  107 

FABRICS.  ACCESSORIES  AND  SOAP 
MANUFACTURERS  Page 

Conant.  Hougbton  &  Co.,  Inc.  .  121 

George  Frost  Company  .  88 

Hood  Rubber  Co..  Inc. .  120 

Hookless  Fastener  Co. . 60-61 


No.  7 — Cup  uplift  brassiere; 
satin  back,  hand  run 
alencon  lace;  new  sepa¬ 
ration  device  of  satin. 
(See  page  108) 

No.  8 — “Filmy”  by  W.  B. 
is  “Figure-firm,  feather- 
light  and  free”,  made 
of  woven  Leno  Lastex. 
(See  page  116) 


Ideal  Linen  Mesh  Co. . 

Ivory  Flakes  . 

James  R.  Kendrick  Co.,  Inc. 

Lastex  . 

Lations  Manufacturing  Co. 

Lux  . 

George  C.  Moore  Co.  . 

Textile  Fabrics  Association 
Union  Fabric  Co. 

W'altham  Bleachery  &  Dye  Works, 
Inc. 

Charles  Walton  &  Son,  Inc. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Shoulder  straps  of  woven  and 
braided  elastics,  brassiere  elastics, 
wide  webbing  for  corset  panels 
and  girdles,  hose  supporter  web¬ 
bing. 

We  manufacture  the  entire  made- 
up  Hose  Supporters  featuring  the 
new  So-Lo  Grip  and  other  attrac¬ 
tive  tab  ends. 

It  is  better  to  buy  from  a  factory 
that  MAKES  THEM  ALL,  because 
uniformity  of  shade  can  only  be 
obtained  by  using  one  source  of 
supply. 

We  are  licensed  to  use  Lastex  io 
the  manufacture  of  all  webbing 
and  braids. 


CONANT, 
HOUGHTON 
&  CO.,  Inc 

LITTLETON,  MASS. 


Division  of  the  United  Elastic  Corporation 
Hose  Supporter  Dept. 
Easthampton,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK 
381  Fourth  Ave. 


CHICAGO 
4750  Sheridan  Rd. 
Phone  Long  Beach  7518 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
504  Moxfield  Bldg. 
Von  Dike  0404 
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Corset  Trends  for 

1935-36 


Advertisers  Index 

(Continued  ^ 

No.  9-  -Flexees  all-in-oiie; 
firmly  boned,  built-up 
rlotb  bark.  Reinforced 
Alencon  lace  uplift.  (See 
page  80) 

No.  10 — One  of  the  new 
Maiden  Form  brassieres. 
(See  page  96) 

No.  11 — The  garment  illus¬ 
trated,  Tri-Flex  of  the 
Carter  line,  features  the 
“control  -  where-you-need- 
it”  technique.  (See  page 
92) 

No.  12  Militaire  Kordette 
uplifts  and  divides  the 
bustline,  defines  the 
waist  and  narrows  the 
hips.  (See  page  116) 

No.  13 — ”Goss-Amour”,  silk¬ 
en  elastic  net,  two-way 
elastic;  has  an  uplift 
and  front  panel  of  lace. 
(See  page  78) 

No.  14  -The  new  Franco 
Contour  —  Lastik  gar¬ 
ment.  (See  page  106) 

No.  15- -Smoothies  —  satin 
Lastex  semi-stepin  with 
Talon  fastening  and 
lightly  boned.  (See  page 
119) 

No.  16 — The  new  Rite-flex 
made  of  Lastex  fabric 
with  cross-stretch  at 
sides  and  up-and-down 
stretch  in  back.  Talon 
front  fastened.  (See 
page  62) 

No.  17 — Le  Gant  “Two  Way- 
One  Way”  Foundation 
with  cloth  bark  that 
stretches  up  and  down. 
(See  page  65) 

No.  18 — P.  N.  Practical 
Front — front  hooks  cov¬ 
ered,  the  back  of  Lastex 
to  insure  freedom  of 
motion.  (See  page  106) 

No.  19 — ConreaLare,  firm, 
slenderizing,  adjustable 
control  in  a  sleekly 
smooth  foundation.  (See 
page  100) 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Gripknit 

TAe  perfect  elastic  web ! 

Garment  returns  are  eliminated!  GRIPKNIT  offers  100^^  protection  against  re¬ 
turns  because  the  patented  knitted  web  is  positively  guaranteed  against  slipping  of  the  rub¬ 
bers  or  puckering.  Not  one  single  garment  utilizing  GRIPKNIT  has  ever  been  returned 
to  the  manufacturer  for  puckering. 

Buyers  and  salespeople  everywhere  are  enthusiastically  endorsing  GRIPKNIT  as 
the  ideal  elastic  web  for  foundation  garments. 

Customers  'are  delighted*  with  GRIPKNIT  for  they  find  that  GRIPKNIT  provides 
support  and  figure  control  without  binding  or  undue  confinement. 

ji’’ 

*  Each  Covered  rubber  strand  is  permanently 
locked  in  position  by  a  unique  process  pat- 
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